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7 City oF SAN FRANCISCO is preparing to extend a royal wel- 
come to the convention of the American Bankers’ Association, 
which meets in the Pacific Coast Metropolis October 20, 21, 22 and 23. 
It is hoped that the attendance will be large, for aside from the 
benefits incident to the convention itself (and these are numerous and 
obvious), the opportunity of a trip across the continent and a visit to 
the great and beautiful Golden State, ought to prove attractive 
enough to insure the largest convention ever held. Occasions for ob- 
taining a better knowledge of all parts of the country should be eag- 
erly welcomed by the bankers, especially by those of the large cities 
who have close business relations with every geographical section. 
The vast and growing productive resources of the West are the solid 
basis of wealth, and the chance to learn more of this growth and de- 
velopment offers practical educational advantages to the banker. 

The scenic beauties of the journey to the western coast also are by 
no means the least important feature to be considered by the banker 
who is trying to make up his mind whether to attend the convention 
ornot. Many side tripscan be arranged, by which the leading points 
of interest can be visited, and those desiring to pass their vacations in 
the West can find localities to suit every taste. 

The bankers of San Francisco, and of the entire Pacific Coast, 
will do their utmost to give a genuine welcome to all who attend the 
convention. They will be especially pleased to be able to extend their 
greetings to a very large number of the bankers of the country. 

The American Bankers’ Association is now more fully representa- 
tive of the banking interests of the country than it has been in its 
history, both in the number of its members and the work that is be- 
ing done. There is a gradual widening of the scope of the associa- 
tion’s activities, and the benefits accruing to the banking fraternity 
from the organization are growing year by year. Everything points 
to a successful and profitable convention at San Francisco. 
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THE WATER IN THE CURRENCY does not seem to have attracted as 
much attention as has been bestowed on the presence of such large 
quantities of this fluid in the capitalization of certain industrial and 
other corporations. When a promoter capitalizes his concern at a 
greatly inflated value, he can point to the example of the Govern- 
ment carrying in the wahaggent of its assets items whose real worth 
is much below the figures’ stated on the books. The water or fiat 
thus represented in the silver and United States notes, allowing for 
the $150,000,000 gold reserve, is upwards of five hundred millions of 
dollars. 

Were the credit of the country not so high, owing to abundant 
revenues and general prosperity, this fact would be a constant men- 
ace to continued financial and commercial stability. As it is, it 
is an element that, upon the approach of any monetary disturbance, 
adds to the uncertainty and apprehension which then pervade the 
great centers of trade. 

Attention is called to this element of weakness in our currency 
not because it is a matter of immediate concern, but for the reason 
that it is likely to cause serious trouble should the present general 
business activity be followed, as it probably will be in time, by a pe- 
riod of great dullness. Then the distrust is certain to be greatly in- 
creased by the large volume of cheap silver and United States notes 
now employed in business, but which under other conditions would 
accumulate in the money centers, expelling gold and pressing con- 
stantly upon the Treasury. 

But of far greater concern to the business interests of the country 
is the proposal put forth to issue what is termed ‘‘ asset currency ” 
upon the present unstable foundation. Until the water is squeezed 
out of the existing Government issues, and some of the primary prin- 
ciples governing a sound currency instilled into the minds of those 
charged with guiding legislation, the introduction of an unsecured 
credit currency would be little short of a public calamity. Instead of 
curing any of the real or supposed defects in the currency system it 
would only aggravate them. 

Whether the supply of gold in the country is adequate for the fur- 
ther expansion that would follow the introduction of a credit currency 
may be fairly questioned; but that matter may well remain in abey- 
ance until the question of more immediate concern is taken up and 
settled—that is, whether we are to have the gold standard established 
in fact or not. 

Although the act of March 14, 1900, declared gold coin to be the 
standard, it left the legal-tendor status of silver unchanged and pro- 
vided for the continuation of the coinage of the full legal-tender silver 
dollar. 
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The mere legislative declaration that gold shall be the standard, 
without effective provision for making the declaration good, amounts 
to little more than an expression of opinion so far as the standard of 
value and the currency are concerned. The act of March 14, 1900, 
while containing some features that have been of manifest benefit to 
the country, did not make the United States a gold-standard nation. 
We are still on the limping standard, as are France, Belgium and 
Switzerland. It was, however, because the act of March 14, 1900, 
took positive steps toward a complete and final abandonment of the sil- 
ver folly, that public confidence was restored and the remarkable era 
of prosperity followed, other favorable influences, of course, contrib- 
uting. And confidence will be further increased by strengthening 
the foundation upon which our credit system is based, and not by the 
introduction of the means whereby it may be easily weakened. 

A sound monetary system and well managed banks are the best 
protection against financial panics that can be devised. The continued 
stability of our monetary system can not be assured while we have in 
circulation over $500,000,000 of full legal-tender silver, worth less 
than half its face value, and an additional $346,000,000 of Govern- 
ment legal-tender paper, besides a volume of over $400,000,000 of 
National bank notes whose methods of issue and redemption are open 
to serious criticism. 

The attitude of Congress toward currency legislation should be 
carefully watched, as dangerous proposals seem to be regarded with 
favor in certain influential circles, especially in the Senate. We need 
only mention the suggestions in the Aldrich bill for substituting State, 
municipal and other corporate securities for Government bonds as se- 
curity for public deposits and the permission granted to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to practically suspend the redemption of National 
bank notes. 

To grant the banks the privilege of issuing asset currency in the 
present mixed condition of the coin basis of credit could hardly afford 
the means of staying a monetary panic, but would probably make it 
much easier to extend inflation beyond prudent limits. 

Pending the safe and proper introduction of an asset currency, 
considerable study might be profitably devoted to some problems not 
yet clearly understood. First, it might be well to inquire why, with 
net merchandise exports of over $3,000,000,000 in the years from 
1898 to 1903, we have imported but $168,000,000 gold, net. 

It will be essential before a safe bank credit currency can be had 
not only to broaden the foundation, but to determine whether we are 
to build upon the rock of gold or the shifting sands of silver and Gov- 
ernment paper. Until these matters are decided the agitation for 
asset currency can only result in unsettling public confidence. 
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THE FIRST STEP IN CURRENCY REFORM, if any serious attempt is 
to be made this fall to deal with the question, should be an act pro- 
viding for the gradual conversion of the legal-tender notes into gold 
certificates, using for that purpose the gold reservein the Treasury. If 
this process were carried on over a series of years it could probably be 
done without the sale of bonds or without any disturbance of busi- 
ness. If the entire $150,000,000 gold reserve were used for this pur- 
pose it would not contract the currency to the extent of a dollar. It 
would be a simple case of substitution of one form of paper for an- 
other; but the manifest advantage of a gold certificate is this: it is 
issued or paid outeonly when the Government receives the means, 
coincidently, to redeem the certificate when presented, while a green- 
back may be paid out for services rendered the Government, for sup- 
plies consumed, etc. 

In addition to the $150,000,000 gold reserve, there is nearly $100, - 
000,000 of gold in the general fund, which with what would accumu- 
late from time to time, could be used to retire the remaining green- 
backs. The legal tenders redeemed out of the gold in the genera! 
fund would be cancelled, but it is hardly probable that any diminu- 
tion in the volume of the currency would result, the place of the green- 


backs being filled either by gold or National bank notes. 
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THE SILVER PROBLEM, too, must be faced sooner or later, and it is 
to be hoped that Mr. H1ILu, of Connecticut, will continue the fight he 
has been making to place the silver dollars upon a subsidiary basis. 

Whether a bond-secured bank circulation can be given any ade- 
quate degree of elasticity or not, it is reasonably certain that even an 
asset currency would be greatly hampered by having the channels 
of circulation filled with silver certificates and Government paper. 

But the proper treatment of the legal tenders and silver need not 
depend upon the real or supposed need of an asset currency. The 
demand for a scientific handling of these two potentially dangerous 
elements in the currency rests upon more important grounds. There 
can be no safer basis of banking than an adequate supply of gold. 
With that as the basis expansion is held within safer limits than when 
banking and the currency itself rest largely upon a depreciated base. 
Compulsory coin payments, on penalty of being summarily closed up, 
put a wholesome restraint on banking. We have a large and grow- 
ing supply of gold, but in view of the heavy trade balance in our 
favor and the swelling of our debts, it should be much greater. The 
silver, legal tenders and bank notes will all have to be made payable 
in gold before it will be safe to permit banks to issue asset currency, 
which of course must also be convertible into gold at the holder’s option. 
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THE RECENT FALL IN THE PRICE OF SECURITIES has undoubtedly 
given a shock to confidence. The fact that the downward course 
was arrested proves that there were interests powerful enough as yet 
to carry the load which has been imposed upon the markets by over- 
speculation. But this mere arrest of this dangerous tendency does 
not prove that the situation is not still somewhat critical. The fact 
that the general business of the country does not appear to have suf- 
fered as yet has been felt to be a reason for encouragement and for a 
hope that the era of prosperity has not yet elapsed. The eagerness 
with which the products of the country which are as yet unmatured 
are watched shows how severe has been the blow which has been 
dealt to the properties represented by certain classes of securities. 
Whether the wave of prosperity has culminated and the country is 
now on a declining progress, is still uncertain. 

The history of former critical periods in monetary affairs has 
shown that the effect of such speculative crises may be overestima- 
ted. The fall in many of the industrial securities seems to show that 
while these industries may not be unprosperous, they are not paying 
well enough to meet the dividend demands that must alone sooner or 
later determine the value of their capital and bonded indebtedness. 

The crippling of any class of capitalists has an injurious effect on 
the great host of lesser men who depend on them for support. But 
while the real seriousness of the situation should not be overlooked or 
belittled, there are in the United States great powers of recuperation, 
and this spree of speculation may indeed bring the morning head- 
ache and regrets, but healthful conditions will return. The lesson 
may prove of value if it is made the text of a real repentance. 

Foreign observers seem at this time to be pessimistic, but their 
jeremiads are not to be accepted without considerable reserve. The 
advances which the United States has made in her export trade and the 
successful invasion of foreign markets have aroused jealous fears. 
If itis true that we take a secret pleasure in the misfortunes of our 
dearest friends, how much more is it likely that we desire everything 
true which seems to point to the impairment of power of business 
rivals. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS MADE in the MAGAZINE in regard to the pos- 
sible improvement in the use of bank checks so as to fit them for em- 
ployment as substitutes for bank notes altogether, instead of in part 
as now employed, have elicited remarks both favorable and unfavor- 
able. 

The banks of the United States, restricted in the use of the bank 
note, have by the use of the check built up deposit banking to an un- 
precedented extent. The increase of bank deposits represents the 
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effect of banking in placing the property of the nation in a form 
where it may be instantly available for exchange. The comparison 
of bank statistics of the past with those of the present, or rather the 
comparison of bank statistics when the issue of bank notes was al- 
most without restriction, and when as now the banks issued no notes 
on their own credit, indicates an immense growth in deposit accounts. 
The growth of the wealth of the country is of course a main factor 
in this increase, but there can be no doubt that a larger proportion of 
present wealth is made more easily transferable by present banking 
methods than the proportion of the wealth of the country that was 
easily transferable through the earlier banking methods. 

It is also probable that the highly differentiated banks of the Uni- 
ted States, comprising institutions specialized to meet the wants of 
every kind of business, and adapted to handling the exchange of all 
forms of property, encourage to a greater degree the exchangeable- 
ness of even the least mobile forms of property to a degree unprece- 
dented in almost any other country. It is also probable that even if 
the use of the credit bank note had not been abolished by the Na- 
tional banking laws and the ten percent. tax but had been fully devel- 
oped, that the increase of the deposit line would not have been so great. 
Forced to the use of the check as a means of transferring accounts, 
the banks have found it an efficient means of increasing their import- 
ance. But beyond a certain point the development of the use of 
checks has been stopped by the same cause that has abolished the use 
of the credit bank note. The people of the country have been accus- 
tomed to the employment of checks in business over an expanse of 
territory and to an extent not known elsewhere. Checks, however, 
are not used as yet for the minor exchanges, and this is because the 
law has prevented any attempt to do so. The suggestion that the 
check might be so developed, if the law did not prevent, as to become 
a substitute for all forms of money except coin and coin certificates, 
is criticised by saying that the people are not accustomed to them. 
This amounts to as much as saying that people cannot swim until! 
they have learned how. Butif the banks had a free hand in devel- 
oping the use of checks for small exchanges, as they have had in de- 
veloping their use for larger purposes, is it not possible that this diffi- 
culty might be easily overcome ?- But as a fact there are now large 
sections of the country in which checks are actually used in denomi- 
nations of the smallest amounts and where the people fully under- 
stand their convenience and safety. Nor is it expected that checks 
will wholly supersede the use of real money, that is coin and notes 
secured by coin, but merely that they may possibly supply that addi- 
tion to the currency of the country that so many now think can only 
be supplied by bank credit in the form of unprotected bank notes. 
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It is also not wholly without foundation, as the advocates of the 
bank note suggest, that the check and the bank note alike rest on the 
credit that creates the deposit account. But after all there is an im- 
portant difference; the bank deposit must always exist against which 
the check is drawn, whereas in the case of the bank note there may 
have been an actual deposit or there may not. A bank with no real 
deposit line may possibly be tempted to issue and loan notes beyond 
its power of protecting the notes by a reserve, but a deposit account 
is the necessary preliminary for the drawing of a check, and the issue 
of the check depends not on the bank but the owner of the deposit. 
A bank with a deposit line of, say, $100,000, if the free use of asset 
currency were permitted, might meet these deposits with notes. By 
so doing it would change its creditors from depositors to note holders, 
and would not meet its liabilities, but would have placed its liabilities 
in a form more likely to press on its reserves than they would have 
been had the customers used checks to transfer accounts among them- 


selves. 


The system of clearing which has made such rapid growth in all 
parts of the country enables checks to be exchanged and cancelled 
with a pressure on the reserves much less than would be the case were 
all transfers made by the use of bank notes. Theoretically the trans- 
fer by bank notes or by checks of accounts in the same bank or from 
one bank to another, amounts to about the same thing. When the 
bank is running normally as many notes are deposited as are paid 
out. When, however, notes are paid in they are not cancelled as 
checks are, and the accumulation of notes tempts the banker to un- 
duly extend loans, whereas cancelled checks do not make him the 
victim of a belief in fallacious resources. 

But the chief reason why a development of the check system 
would seem to be preferable to the adoption of an asset currency to 
impart elasticity to the monetary system, is that for almost half a cen- 
tury the banks of the United States have been using checks and have 
had no experience in the use of asset notes. The bankers of the pres- 
ent day have been accustomed to the use of a paper money all of 
which rests on the credit of a Government so strong that practically 
this paper-money is the same as gold coin. Fractically in this money 


credit cuts no figure. 


Practically again the banks are now doing busi- 


ness with checks, and with money, coin and paper, all of which is 


equal to gold coin. 


Of course the actual enactment has not been yet 


made that makes silver certificates and silver dollars payable in gold, 
but no one doubts that should the necessity arise the Government 
would strain every nerve to maintain the parity. There can under 
the present laws be no increase in the volume of existing paper money, 


except as the price of bonds or the supply of bonds may induce Na- 
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tional banks to issue new notes; but inflexibility of the existing paper 
money has the effect of retaining our gold and drawing new supplies 
from foreign countries. How would it be were an asset bank cur- 
rency introduced even with all the stinginess of a timid experiment ? 
No one can tell what the normal amount of money should be at any 
given time. Certain observations of statistics of the money market 
show that a given aggregate volume is presumably too great when 
bank reserves show a tendency to increase so as to reduce the rates 
for money, and that this aggregate is not sufficient when the contrary 
conditions prevail. If some all-powerful and all-wise financier, and 
according to popular opinion there are several of this kind in the Uni- 
ted States, were really actuated by a pure desire for the public good 
and had the legal power to regulate monetary affairs under present 
conditions, he might by controlling the ebb and flow of gold to and 
from other countries seek to obtain the desired elasticity. He would 
however soon know that his power to regulate the ebb and flow of 
gold would be hampered by the fact that a temporary redundancy of 
the paper money would increase the outflow, while the cessation of 
this redundancy would tend to bring it back, and if paper money 
could be cancelled as it tended to accumulate, the outflow of gold 
could be stopped. 

The fluctuations in wealth and prosperity caused by the good or 
ill fortune of our products and manufactures would be, at bottom, the 
cause which would determine the changes in demand for money, and 
the financial dictator would have to watch very carefully the action 
and reaction that continually go on between the business circum- 
stances constituting prosperity and the reverse, and the supply of 
money. 

If our present supply of paper money, based practically on gold 
as it is, may prove by the immobility of its aggregate a serious men- 
ace to adjusting the supply of money to the demand, would not a 
bank-note currency based simply on bank credit, added to our present 
supply, render the situation more difficult. Of course, theoretically, 
this new bank-note currency would be subject to cancellation, and 
those who advocate it seem to assume that it would thus furnish the 
elasticity required, but to effect this theoretical cancellation of these 
notes when they prove redundant has always been the point of diffi- 
culty. To effect this with the system of banks now doing business 
in this country is thought by many to be an impossibility. Even our 
assumed financial dictator could accomplish the needed redemptions 
with difficulty if at all, and what would be the result when left to the 
tender mercies of the conflicting interests of the money market ? 

Some extension of the use of checks, which from their nature 
bring about their own cancellation, would seem to be a solution of 
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the difficulty without any great change in our present paper currency. 
Such change in our present currency should be in the direction of 
bringing it into a still greater similarity to a gold certificate. 


—E—— 
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A PLAN FOR JOINT-METALLISM is put forth in an essay recently 
published by RIKITARO FuJIsawa, of Tokio, Japan. The essence of 
the plan is to permit holders of gold bullion when depositing it at the 
mints for coinage to deposit at the same time an amount of silver 
bullion not to exceed twenty per cent. of the gold brought to the mint. 
This silver is to be coined at a fixed ratio of 40 to 1; that is, the silver 
coins are to be of full market value, as distinguished from the present 
subsidiary coins and those of full legal-tender powers whose values 
have depreciated or are artificially sustained. These new coins are to 
be a legal tender for all debts of £10 and under, and for twenty per 
cent. of larger sums. Both the amount of the coinage and the quan- 
tity to be tendered in payment are to be subject to international 
regulation. 

The principle relied on by the author of these proposals is that of 
limited coinage and limited debt-paying powers; no provision is made 
for gold redemption of the silver coins, whick would probably not be 
necessary while the market value of the two metals corresponded to 
the coinage ratio. If, however, the new scheme did not arrest the 
decline in the value of silver, difficulty would arise. Doubtless Mr. 
FuJISAWA hopes to meet such a contingency by the provision for 
regulating the amount of silver that may be coined and the sum that 
may be tendered in payment of debts. 

It is suggested that the change to a gold standard would be im- 
practicable in China and some of the other silver-using countries which 
offer great commercial possibilities if effective measures are taken to 
check the depreciation of the metal now comprising their monetary 
standard. The desire for the extension of Oriental trade may lead the 
western nations to take an active interest in a problem which other- 
wise would be regarded as purely one of domestic concern. 


__ - 
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THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION held its annual conven- 
tion in San Francisco eleven years ago. This fall the delegates will 
meet there again. The bankers of the city of the Golden Gate are 
taking measures that no shortcoming of theirs shall render the meet- 
ing less than a success. 

The work of the association is occasionally heard of during the 
year. For the most part it is of a quiet and educational nature, en- 
deavoring to cultivate the esprit de corps of the banking commu- 
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nity and to teach the isolated banker, immersed in his local business, 
that he belongs to a truly great tribe. Oncea year, at this annual 
convention, the association breaks out into full bloom and reveals to 
the public the results of its silent efforts. 

In the last eleven years the association has increased wonderfully 
in the number of its members and in its capacity for fulfilling the ob- 
jects of its organization. This is the twenty-ninth annual anniver- 
sary which has been thus celebrated. The first years of the associa- 
tion’s existence were comparatively uneventful. The success of the 
association in uniting bankers and doing away with a certain aloof- 
ness of spirit that had prevailed before the organization was thought 
of, manifested itself in the organization of associations composed of 
bankers within State lines. Strange as it may now seem, the organi- 
zation of State bankers’ associations had at first a detrimental effect 
on the organization which drew its members from all the States. 
There were jealousies aroused which at one time seriously affected the 
prosperity of the parent association. Sometimes considerable feeling 
was exhibited at the annual conventions over the election of officers, due 
to a struggle to secure the recognition of the State associations and 
give them a larger influence in the management of the American 
Bankers’ Association. This difficulty was gradually overcome, and 
with the growth and increasing solidity of the central organization 
has been more and more assured. 

A great factor in the success of the association during the last 
eleven years has been the protective department, which has run to 
earth many of the burglars and forgers and other criminals who seek 
to make the banks their prey. A membership in the association is to 
the average bank an almost perfect burglar insurance and an almost 
equal protection against the operations of forgers. The whole power 
of the organization, and this is not small, is pitted against the man 
who seeks to rob banks which are members. The annual reports of 
the protective committee are interesting documents and give an in- 
sight into that underworld in which the bank criminal seeks to find a 
precarious livelihood. Indirectly this branch of the association’s 
work throws its shield over all the banks of the country, whether 
members ornot, by removing from their hunting-grounds these human 
prowlers. | 

But in addition to this very obvious benefit conferred, the asso- 
ciation, by its educational work among the employees of banks, is 
raising up for itself elements of future strength. There are other im- 
portant lines in which the association is engaged, all of them conduc- 
ive to the main object, which is to encourage and foster unity and 
good feeling among the banking guild. It has often been urged in 
criticism that the annual conventions of the organizations were more 
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calculated for social enjoyment than they were for carrying out the 
business and literary parts of the programme. But as social enjoy- 
ment, at least to the necessary degree to promote personal acquaintance 
among bankers, is in strict accordance with the provisions of the con- 
stitution, this criticism seems to be entirely wasted. There is no gath- 
ering where an ambitious banker can more easily or legitimately 
bring himself to the notice of his fellows. Personality here enjoys 
whatever it deserves. Another criticism that has frequently been made 
is that the conventions are not democratic. This is disproved by the 
fact that the wealth and resources of a bank have little to do with its 
representative attaining some of the prizes of the convention. The 
power to address the convention strikingly and agreeably has more 
to do with receiving nominations for office than mere banking promi- 
nence. 

Perhaps the most important report in the public eye which will 
come up before this convention will be that of the committee appointed 
to draw up a plan for a bank currency. Whether this committee is 
as yet ready to make a complete report, is not known. If, however, 
the matter comes before this convention an interesting debate may be 
expected. 

The growing numbers of the association require greater and 
greater accommodations at its conventions. Atsome of these held of 
late years there were some complaints that hotel room was insufficient. 
From the announcements made from San Francisco it is obvious that 
no such difficulty will be encountered there. The arrangements for 
transportation all seem to be progressing and to afford the most cer- 
tain promise of pleasant tours across the continent. 


a e_ 


FRANCHISES GIVEN BY MUNICIPALITIES to permit companies for 
the construction of works beneficial to the public are of late years the 
subjects of continued controversy, political and otherwise. These 
controversies grow out of the increasing value of the franchises as the 
municipalities grow in population and wealth. 

As it is impossible to foretell what may happen in the future, it is 
easy to understand how the growth of cities has often increased the 
value of the street-car lines beyond all expectation. It is also not 
difficult to understand why the possessors of these franchises desire 
to make as much as possible out of them and that to avoid taxation 
as well as the envy and hostility which always manifests itself to- 
ward good fortune, the companies conduct their accounts so as to 
show themselves in as poor a condition as possible. The franchises 
that have increased in value are the ones that attract the most atten- 
tion; the failures are objects of less conspicuous interest on the part 
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of the public, and yet there are probably as many failures in this line 
as there are successes. 

The successful possession and use of rights and powers granted by 
municipalities calls for the concealment of their true value as far as 
possible. As the income increases so as to make the dividends on the 
nominal capital or bonds an object of envy, the course taken 1s to in- 
crease the stock by the process known as watering. The diluted 
stock does not show up so conspicuously, and the smaller per cent. of 
return on it affords a basis for the plea of poverty when taxation or 
even betterments of public accommodation are in question. 

Much of this opportunity for concealment of the value of fran- 
chises arises from the habit so prevalent in this country of looking at 
principal more than upon income. In England and France, and in 
most countries on the Continent of Europe, wealth is measured more 
by the income than by the principal. A rich man is measured by the 
number of pounds or francs he has per year. To speak of million- 
aires or multimillionaires is an American custom which it is true is 
now more or lessimitated abroad. Itsounds more magnificent to say 
a man has a million or two millions, rather than to say he has an in- 
come of thirty or sixty or one hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
a year. One man may have a million invested in Government bonds 
and receive only an income of about thirty thousand dollars or less; 
another may have a million invested in stocks or bonds bringing five 
or six per cent., his income being fifty or sixty thousand. Another 
may have a million invested in business and may have an income of 
one hundred or two hundred thousand a year. They are all million- 
aires but not by any means on the same footing. 

The public debt of the United States and all other securities are 
estimated on the basis of principal rather than of productive income. 
A man abroad is said to have so many pounds or francs or marks 
income from consols, rentes or other public funds. Here he has so 
many bonds or securities of such and such a face value, which is no 
indication necessarily of what they really are worth. 

Of course the experts of the money market understand all about 
this and govern themselves accordingly. They reckon income as the 
real basis of value by which they estimate premiums and face value. 
But the system of talking of possessions in principal is deceptive and 
misleading to the general public, and fails to give an accurate state- 
ment of the real financial situation of individuals or companies. 

The recent estimate of the losses of rich men are all vitiated by 
this system of estimate. "When the price of securities fluctuates the 
principal may apparently swell or shrink, but the income does not 
materially change. Neither the losses nor gains of the ordinary 
holder of investments can be estimated in this manner. 
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If the value of the franchises of the companies amenable to taxa- 
tion were estimated by earnings, by the actual gross income, there 
could not be so much concealment and evasion. 

Congress requires of the National banks a semi-annual statement 
of their earnings, their expenses and losses, and no one need be in 
error as to the true value of bank capital. It is the earning power 
of capital that fixes its real principal value, and not the assumed face 
value which fixes the earning power and resulting net income. Of 
course it may be expected that the possessors of profitable municipal 
franchises will always be on the alert to make these profits appear as 
small as possible. Evenif the right to have accurate returns of gross 
income was required by law some way of concealment could no doubt 
be devised. It would, however, be more difficult to do so, and pub- 
lic intelligence would find it easier to detect these devices. Less 
would be heard of watered stocks and dishonest speculators and 
promoters would have less chance to gull a confiding public. 

It is believed that the principal value of securities would rise and 
fall more within reason, if the investing public could be educated to 
the habit of mind, which of course is that of successful financiers, of 
looking at income rather than principal. It is not hoped that a change 
in the point of view can be rapidly brought about. It is a matter of 
custom and education. Nor would it put a stop to extravagant spec- 
ulation. This will always crop out at times, and itis prevalent what- 
ever the custom of the country in estimating the value of securities. 

The manner of looking at investments in public funds in Euro- 
pean countries as a matter of income rather than of principal has 
done much to educate the people there in correct financial views. It 
would not be a bad thing if our Government should gradually make 
a change in this direction. 


__ 
el se 





THE LOW RATES FOR MONEY indicate a plentiful supply. Whether 
this is due to the comparative cessation of effort on the part of the 
promoters of speculative enterprises due to the setback received from 
the fall in the price of securities, or to the falling off of the business 
of the country, is a question. Rates for money are reasonable at the 
money centers and at the same time the reserves of outside banks, 
especially in the West, are growing. 

The indications point to the fact that the temporary approach to 
panic rates in midsummer, at a usually dull season, were due to both 
foreign and domestic lack of confidence in a large number of securi- 
ties that were seeking absorption by the investing public. The hold- 
ers and underwriters who were carrying these securities in hope of 
their being taken off their hands required large sums to keep up their 
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margins and meet or arrange the loans they had made as underwrit- 
ers. If there had been no such extraordinary demand the amount of 
money available would have been adequate for all normal business. 
The talk of the necessity of expansion of the currency under sud- 
den speculative flurries at the money centers always arises. It would 
be very nice for speculators of all kinds if there were a way of creat- 
ing unlimited supplies of what might for a time pass as money, 
whenever apinch came. The relief which has since been felt is much 
more genuine than if it had been brought about by the use of a tem- 
porary creditcurrency. Evenif the pinch had continued there is rea- 
son to believe that it would have been relieved by gold imported 
from abroad. Although the rates for foreign exchange have been 
close to the point of importation since the relief of the security mar- 
ket, there seems to be no necessity for more gold at present, although 
the general feeling is that it could be had if required. 

The consultations in high quarters over financial legislation show 
how sensitive the political nerve is to any circumstance or rumor 
which seems to point in the direction of adversity. But with the 
coming of the present feeling of encouragement the talk of financial 
legislation will probably grow more faint. This encouragement grows 
stronger as it is discovered that relief from a serious situation was 
secured without Government help and by the use of the monetary 
resources on hand. In fact, while such shocks are to be deplored, 
and while it is perhaps too soon to conclude that the evil consequen- 
ces of this particular shock have as yet all come to light, yet these 
difficulties are tests of strength and show whether the monetary sys- 
tem needs relief. Even if Congress should adopt the plans of some 
currency reformers who claim that by an automatic issue of credit 
bank notes stock-market panics could be greatly ameliorated, yet no 
one would be able to prove this claim except by actual test. The 
present system of currency has shown that it is able to take care of 
the situation of last month, without any of the subsequent evils that 
might have followed and which many claim would follow the sudden 
injection of a credit currency issued for such special occasions. The 
soothing influence of the temporary supply of money might lull the 
patient so that he would forget the danger he was in. Speculation 
injurious to the public might be encouraged to continue until the last 
condition might prove beyond relief. As itis the financial public 
seem to have escaped the danger, but had such a narrow escape and 
so close a view of the peril that they are inclined to a wholesome re- 
pentance, which of course will last until the next time. 











THE OUTLOOK FOR FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 


The President seems to be inclined to call an extra session of Congress to 
consider, among other important matters, the necessity of financial legislation. 
From a political standpoint it is essential that every precaution should be 
taken to prevent the unsettlement and disturbance of business conditions 
which have seemed to be inseparable from the year of the presidential elec- 
tion. It is plain that if the country passes through the fall without any 
symptoms of serious break. in the general prosperity, the dominant party will 
have less difficulty in maintaining its position. There have, however, been 
warnings that it might be unwise to rely too implicitly on present appearan- 
ces. The breakdown in speculative and promoting circles, while it seems to 
have been measurably repaired, has attracted renewed attention to the weak 
points of the monetary laws. Many symptoms have been visible that the 
lack of power to enlarge the volume of the paper currency might possibly 
place a check on legitimate enterprise. Whether it is as yet conclusively 
proved or not that the best way to impart greater elasticity to the volume of 
money is by enlarging the note-issuing functions of the banks, the advocates of 
what is called an asset currency have been so positive and insistent that there 
is a general popular impression that they areright. They are positive enough 
to be correct. 

Despite the serious objections that have been made by the ecrities of the 
use of bank credit in this way under the system of banks in the United States, 
yet there is a great temptation to try the experiment, from a political stand- 
point. 

There is little doubt that the first effect of permitting the banks to issue 
a credit currency would be to maintain the present high tide of enterprise. 
In other words, unfavorable conditions in the money markets might, for a 
considerable period, be suppressed or at least obviated by the injection into 
the circulation of an asset currency. An increase in the monetary volume is 
at first productive of relief. Whether the increase is gold, or new issues of 
bank eurrency based on bonds, or silver certificates, or greenbacks, or asset 
currency, the first effect would be to stimulate weakening trade. It is the 
subsequent conditions resulting from this artificial stimulation that are really 
the subjects of the greatest concern. When gold is employed to meet the 
demand for more currency the natural laws of trade provide for the with- 
drawal of any surplus from circulation. This is not the case with paper cur- 
rency based almost wholly on credit. The gold supply is regulated by the 
demands of the markets of the whole world. The supply of credit paper is 
regulated by the demand of the country in which it is issued. When the 
supply of paper becomes redundant, if its credit still continues good, it remains 
in circulation to stimulate unhealthy speculation; if its credit is shaken, the 
demand for redemption aggravates the tendency to panic and crisis. 

Under the renewed and reiterated asseverations of the asset currency advo- 
cates the minds of the general business public have been favorably affected 
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towards these issues, and with this favorable state of public opinion the 
temptation to politicians to use again this remedy to tide over the financial 
dangers of the presidential year will be very great indeed. It is to be hoped 
that the President will not be led into recommending any currency plan in 
which the method of retirement is not as surely foreseen and provided for as 
the method of issue. Kasy is the descent, but the toil, labor and suffering 
come when unwise steps have to be retraced. The financial history of the 
country should impress everyone with the difficulties which surround the 
withdrawal of paper currency once issued. Without going further back than 
the period of the Civil War, the legal-tender notes of that period are still with 
us, and hardly now does any legislator or statesmen advocate their unqual- 
ified retirement. The silver certificates are even more firmly intreneched. 
The National bank note, based on bonds, stands as yet firmly in the way of 
improvement. 

These three defective forms of paper currency ought to be a constant and 
solemn warning against putting out a fourth form until every precaution is 
taken that another mistake shall not be made. As toan asset bank currency, 
its advocates assure the public that it must be safe and elastic; that is, auto 
matic in its redemption and reissue, but the methods and principles which are 
to insure elasticity are vaguely stated, and by experts believed to be inade- 
quate. 

As has been said, the positiveness of assertion as to asset currency being a 
panacea for existing financial ills has impressed the popular mind, but it has 
made no such impression on the minds of the majority of the bankers who 
are the class best qualified to judge. The general consensus of the bankers 
of the country is not as yet in favor of an asset currency. The plans so far 
proposed involve the injection into the money of the country of an element 
of credit different from that to which bankers have become accustomed in 
their business of the last forty years. They are opposed to this as they were 
generally to the injection of a larger element of credit into the basis of thie 
legal tenders, the silver certificates and the Treasury notes. In fact, the 
struggle has during the last forty years been to bring the paper money of tlie 
United States to the condition of a gold certificate, by the increase of securit 
and reserves. The proposition to introduce an asset bank currency is « 
departure from this course of evolution. But whatever the President recoi.- 
mends, the question will have to be threshed out in Congress. It is said that 
the Senate is the controlling factor, and the Senate of late years has been 
less sound on monetary subjects than the House. But when the House real- 
izes, as it must when the advisability of introducing an asset currency i- 
brought before it, how deeply the bankers are interested, measures of this 
kind, even if receiving the approval of the Senate, will be severely scrutinized. 








ScHOOL SAviINGs BANKs.—J. H. Thiry, of Long Island City, N. Y., has 
just published the eighteenth annual report of the operation of School Sav: 
ings banks in the United States. The School Savings bank system is now in 
practice in 797 schools of eighty-five cities of twenty-one States in America, 
and the scholars of those schools have saved $2,138,747.57 of which $1,616,- 
780.74 has been withdrawn, leaving a balance of $521,966.83 due depositors 
to January 1, 1903. 











THE CONCENTRATION OF BANKING CONTROL. 


The ‘‘ Atlantic” for August contains an article on the concentration of 
bank controlling interests by Prof. Charles J. Bullock. The conclusion ar- 
rived at. by the Professor is that such concentration cannot to any serious ex- 
tent influence the general extension of banking facilities to the public under 
the system of free National and State and private banks. This control of a 
number of banks more or less powerful, whether manifested by consolidation 
or affiliation, means that some powerful clique of capitalists or business men 
need larger banking facilities in their business, and they therefore seek to 
own or control the policy of the banks for their interests, just as they own or 
control the policy of their manufactories, railroads and other producing 
agencies. 

But apart from the larger scale on which such banking control is exerted 
there is nothing new about it. There is hardly a bank in the country, little 
or big, that was not started with the view of benefiting the business of the 
men who organized the banks. The directors of the banks are generally suc- 
cessful business men in their community, and they are the largest and safest 
borrowers from their own banks. ‘The suggestion has been made that a law 
should be passed restricting directors from borrowing from their own banks. 
If this proposal should be adopted a great blow would be struck at the pros- 
perity of ourbanks. Of course when a bank fails the directors are commonly 
somewhere in evidence in the wreck. Naturally their business and fortunes 
are bound up with those of the bank. The so-called combinations and con- 
solidations of banks and their control by certain interests are merely a growth 
of the principle which has built up the banking power of the United States. 

There is perhaps a certain phase of what is called monopoly in these great 
aggregations of banking power under one control; but this is merely the ad- 
vantage that greater power has over less. This strong aggregation frees itself 
from competition by being able to do something that the ordinary bank can- 
not do. But there is a distinction that may be made between a combination 
of banks and many of the industrial combinations. The bank combination 
became necessary because there were industrial or other combinations already 
in existence which required a powerful instrument. The weight was there 
and the powerful lever to move it had to be made. Many of the industrial 
trusts seem to have been formed, not because there was any special require- 
ment for them, but in the hope that they would find somehow the work they 
were calculated to do. Some seem to have been disappointed in this ex- 
pectation. 

The difference between monopoly banking and free banking, as we see it 
in the United States, is so greatly to the advantage of the latter when real 
services to the business public are compared, that anything which appears to 
savor of monopoly at once attracts attention and tentative disapproval. But 
there is no real monopoly in the banking control adverted to. <A great com- 
pany, like the Standard Oil, for instance, requires great banking facilities 
under its control, just as it requires great facilities for storage and transpor- 
2 
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tation. Whatever its policy in one case is its policy in the other. But if 
there are other great companies or capitalists who require banking facilities 
as great, there is nothing in the constitution or laws which prevents them 
from effecting such a combination of banks as may furnish them. 

There is considerable sympathy wasted on the imaginary depositors whose 
money goes to make up the funds which are said to be controlled through 

hese combinations of banks. It is asserted that the great borrowings of the 

controlling interest prevent these customers from obtaining their due pro- 
portion of accommodation. This seems puerile. A depositor can draw out 
his funds when he pleases and put them where he can best serve himself. 
The great banks have probably very few accounts which they retain by force, 
as it were, of their malign influence. People Keep their accounts there be- 
cause they see their advantage in doing so. 

In the control of all our banks by the people who are the best users 0} 
capital lies the secret of the prosperity of our banks, and through them of 
much of the prosperity of the country. The difference between the free 
banking prevalent in the United States and a monopolistic system of banks 
consists in the fact that where the monopolistic system prevails the business 
men cannot control their banks or dictate to them when they desire loans t« 
the same extent that the business men of the United States can. It may be 
said that the monopolistic system is the safer. In some respects no doubt it is. 
But the man with the single talent who buried it in a napkin, to preserve its 
bloom we suppose, although he was safe, did not make as much money as 
the man who kept his ten talents in circulation. 

The excess of profits to the banks of the United States and their ecusto- 
mers far offsets any losses that can be ascribed to the freedom of the system. 
With individual banks it is only through consolidation or affiliation that the 
necessary power can be obtained for the great transactions which increase in 
number as the country grows in wealth. That these aggregations of bank- 
ing capital can be successfully made and applied shows the vitality and 
adaptability of the system of independent banks. In fact, the individual 
weakness of our banking institutions has been one of the points which has 
often been assailed by adverse criticism. That they are as arule individually 
too weak to indulge in some of the expedients used by stronger institutions 
may be admitted. But these expedients are the most dangerous of any em- 
ployed in banking, and some very strong banks have met disaster by their 
use. The restrictions imposed by our system on too reckless a development 
of credit probably not only conserves the banks’ interests but they are like- 
wise a great benefit to the business nen generally, as they diminish the ad- 
vantage which the exclusive dealer in money is apt to have over the business 
men in other avocations. A banker gains sufficient advantage in handling 
and distributing the wealth of the area his bank drains, for the benefit of 
that area, without having the additional advantage of creating money based 
on the credit which accrues to him from his position. This power of distrib- 
uting credit without reference to the proportion it bears to actual wealth is 
apt to cause loss by the seeking of outside investment to the neglect of home 
resourees. One of the problems of modern finance is to control the use of 
eredit. It is like the genius who expands when released from his bottle, with 
no limit to his cloudy stature, but who shrinks back into his insignificant re- 
ceptacle, upon the most frivolous representations. 








IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 


BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 











All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court of 
last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable 
Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 


Department. 


LIABILITY OF BANK FOR REFUSAL TO PAY CHECK—AMOUNT OF DAMAGES. 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, Suffolk, June 17, 1903. 
WILEY vs. BUNKER HILL NATIONAL BANK. 


A bank is bound to honor checks drawn upon it by a depositor if it has sufficient funds be- 
longing to him when the check is presented, and the funds are not subject to any lien 
or claim, and for its refusal or neglect so to do, it is liable to an action by the 
depositor. 

The depositor may recover for the damages that are the natural and reasonable conse- 
quences of such refusal, and special damages may also be recovered, if they are prop- 
erly alleged. 

In the case of a trader, injury to his credit may be inferred from the fact that heis a 
trader, and substantial damages may be awarded upon proof of that without any- 
thing more. 

In the case of a person who is not a trader, if no special damages are alleged or proved, 
nominal damages at least may be recovered. 





This was an action to recover damages for the refusal by the defendant to 
honor certain checks drawn on it by the plaintiff against a deposit subject to 
eheck which he had with the defendant, and which was more than sufficient 
to meet the checks so drawn when presented. There was a verdict for the 
plaintiff, and the case was taken up on exceptions by the defendant to the 
refusal of the presiding judge to give certain rulings asked for by it, and to 
the giving by him of certain rulings requested by the plaintiff. 

Morton, J.: A bank is bound to honor checks drawn on it by a depos- 
itor if it has sufficient funds belonging to the depositor when the check is 
presented and the funds are not subject to any lien or claim, and for its re- 


fusal or neglect to do so it is liable to an action by the depositor. 


(Nat. 


Mahaiwe Bank vs. Peck, 127 Mass. 298; Carr vs. Nat. Security Bank, 107 
Mass. 45, 48; Dana vs. Third Nat. Bank, 13 Allen, 445, 448; Marzetti vs. 
Williams [1830] 1 B. & Ad. 415; Rolin vs. Steward [1854] 14 C. B. 495; Am. 
Nat. Bank vs. Morey [Ky.]| 69 8S. W. 759; Hopkinson vs. Foster [1874] L. R. 
19 Eq. 74; 2 Parsons, Notes & Bills [1st Ed.] 62, 63; 2 Daniel on Neg. Instr. 
(3d Ed.] § 1643; 5 Am. & Eng. Eney. of Law [2d Ed.]| 1059, 1060.) 

The cause of action, though sometimes spoken of as in the nature of a 
tort, arises out of a breach of the contract implied from the relation of the 
parties that the banker will honor the checks of the depositor, and the party 
aggrieved may recover, as in other cases of a breach of contract, for the 


damages that are the natural and reasonable consequences of the breach. 
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Special damages may also be recovered if they are properly alleged. (Mar- 
zetti vs. Williams, swpra; Rolin vs. Steward, swpra ; Hopkinson vs. Foster. 
supra; Prehn vs. Royal Bank [1870] L. R. 5 Eq. 92; Larios vs. Bonany y 
Gurety [1873] L. R. 5 P. C. 346; Fleming vs. Bank of New Zealand [1900] A. 
C. 577; Patterson vs. Marine Bank, 130 Pa. 419, 433; Schaffner vs. Ehrman. 
139 Ill. 109; James vs. Cont. Bank, 105 Tenn. 1; Svendsen vs. State Bank of 
Duluth, 64 Minn. 40; Am. Nat. Bank vs. Morey [Ky.] 69 8. W. 759; Robey 
vs. Oriental Bank, 28. C. R. [N. S.] New So. Wales, 56, 63.) 

In the case of a trader, injury to his credit may be inferred from the fact 
that he is a trader, and substantial damages may be found and given upon 
proof of that fact, without anything more. In the case of a person who is 
not a trader, if no special damages are alleged or proved, nominal damage: 
at least may be recovered. In the present case the declaration alleges that 
the plaintiff was and had been a trader engaged in the business of buying 
and selling coal and wood in Charlestown, and there was evidence tending to 
show that his business amounted to $150,000 yearly. It was competent, 
therefore, for the jury to find and award substantial damages, and the ruling 
requested, that the plaintiff could recover only nominal damages, was right]; 
refused, unless the rulings requested in regard to set-off should have been 
given. For reasons already given, the first request was also rightly refused, 
as was also that part of the second which sought to limit the defendant's 
liability to the amount of the plaintiff ’s funds in its hands, or to the amount 
of the check or checks that were refused payment. The rest of the second 
request was given. - 

The remaining question relates to the right in equity of the defendant to 
set off, by reason of the plaintiff’s insolvency, against the deposit, two 
unmatured notes made by the plaintiff and discounted and held by the de- 
fendant. This is an action at law, and the defendant concedes that. there is 
no right of set-off at law. But it contends that, the plaintiff being, in fact 
insolvent at the time when the checks in question were drawn and presented, 
it had the right in equity to refuse payment, and to apply the deposit to the 
notes held by it against the plaintiff, notwithstanding they had not matured. 
No question is made as to the defendant’s right to deduct the demand notes 
from the plaintiff ’s deposit, but the plaintiff contends that neither in equity 
nor at law had the defendant the right to set off the notes that were not due. 
It is to be observed that the answer does not, in terms at least, aver that the 
defendant had a right to an equitable set-off, and acted thereunder, thoug!: 
it alleges that the plaintiff was, in fact, insolvent prior to the presentment of 
the checks. But this objection has not been taken. At the time when the 
defendant refused to pay or honor the check in question, no proceedings had 
been instituted by or against the plaintiff to have him adjudged insolvent. 
He had not made the common-law assignment which he subsequently made. 
For aught that appears, he was in good standing and credit, and could have 
gone on indefinitely as he had been going on, unless confronted with unfav- 
orable{conditions. The defendant required him to make a statement of his 
assets‘and liabilities, which he did, and thereupon, it appearing that his lia- 
bilities exceeded his assets, the defendant decided that he was insolvent, and 
refused to honor checks which he had previously given, and claimed the 
right to set off the unmatured notes against the deposit. If proceedings in 
insolvency or bankruptcy had been instituted by or against the plaintiff at or 
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before the presentment of the checks, or even if the plaintiff had made an 
assignment at common law for the benefit of his creditors, the case would no 
doubt have stood differently. 

The defendant has cited many cases, including several from the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which it contends that the doctrine of equita- 
ble set-off has been applied in favor of banks and others under circumstances 
similar to those in this case. The last case cited from the United States 
Supreme Court is Scott vs. Armstrong, 146 U. S. 499. It was there laid 
down that where mutual credits and obligations have grown out of and are 
eonnected with the same transaction, insolvency on the one hand will justify 
setting off, in equity, the debt due upon the other. The Chief Justice said, 
in the course of the opinion, ‘‘In the case at bar the credits between the 
banks were reciprocal and were parts of the same transaction, in which each 
gave credit to the other on the faith of the simultaneous credit, and the 
principle applicable to mutual credits applied,” and it was held that, under 
the circumstances there shown, there was a right of set-off in equity. The 
ease would hardly seem to warrant the broad rule contended for by the de- 
fendant. But without undertaking to review all the cases cited by the 
defendant, and conceding, as the defendant contends, that the right of 
equitable set-off exists independently of statute and of insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy, we think that the present case is concluded by Spaulding vs. Backus, 
122 Mass. 553. In that case the Court said: ‘* Whatever may be the rights 
of a party whose debt is due and payable to compel an insolvent debtor to 
set off a claim against him not due—-which question we are not called upon 
here to decide—we are clearly of opinion that a party whose debt is not due 
has no equitable claim to have it set off against a debt of his own, already 
due, in the hands of a party who is insolvent.” 

It seems to us that this is decisive of the case before us. (See, also, Jn re 
Commercial Bank Corp. of India and the East Smith Flemings & Co.’s Case, 
L. R. 1 Ch. App. 538.) 

It is to be observed that the jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, and 
they must be taken to have found that he was solvent, according to the 
usual meaning of that term (Thompson vs. Thompson, 4 Cush. 127; Lee 
vs. Kilburn, 3 Gray, 594; Peabody vs. Knapp, 153 Mass. 242), at the time 
when his checks were dishonored. 

Exceptions overruled. 





FRAUD IN PROCURING SIGNATURE TO PROMISSORY NOTE—WHEN INSTRU- 
MENT VOID IN HANDS OF BONA FIDE HOLDER. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, June 3, 1903. 


SHENANDOAH NATIONAL BANK Vs. GRAVATTE, 


When the signature of an illiterate person is obtained to a promissory note, by the payee 
fraudulently inducing him to believe that he is signing an instrument of an entirely 
different character, without any fault or negligence of the maker, the note cannot be 
enforced, even in the hands of a bona fide holder.* 

*This rule has probably been changed in those States where the Negotiable Instruments 
Law has been adopted. That statute provides: 

‘*A holder in due course holds the instrument free from any defect of title of prior par- 
ties and free from defenses available to prior parties among themselves, and may enforce 
payment of the instrument for the full amount thereof against all parties liable thereon.” 
This general language would seem to cover such a case as that stated in the syllabus. 
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This was an action on a promissory note, alleged by the plaintiff to have 
been executed and delivered by the defendant Pfeifer to his ecodefendant. 
and afterwards, in the usual course of business, before maturity, and for a 
valuable consideration, indorsed and delivered to the plaintiff. The defend- 
ant Gravatte made default. Pfeifer filed an answer, admitting that he 
signed and delivered the instrument, but alleging that his signature thereto 
was obtained by fraud, in that the agents of the payee falsely and fraudu- 
lently represented to him, at the time he signed the instrument, that it was 
merely a receipt for fruit trees ; that he relied upon such representations, 
and believed them to be true, and was thereby induced to sign the instru- 
ment. The fraud in procuring the note, and the negligence of the defend- 
ant Pfeifer in giving the same, were the only questions presented to the jury 
by the court. The jury returned a general verdict for the defendant Pfeifer, 
and judgment was given accordingly. 

ALBERT, C. (omitting part of the opinion): The sole contention of the 
plaintiff in this court is that Pfeifer, in signing the instrument, was guilty 
of negligence, and that, therefore, the defense of fraud is not available as 
against the plaintiff, who, on the face of the record, must be held to be a 
bona fide holder of the note. 

In support of this contention we are cited to Dinsmore vs. Stimbert, 12 
Neb. 433, 11 N. W. 872, wherein this court held that, to enable a party to 
resist the payment of a negotiable note in the hands of a bona fide pur- 
chaser, on the ground that it was procured through fraud and cirecumven- 
tion, the maker must show that he is not chargeable with any laches or neg- 
ligence, or misplaced confidence in others. The last clause, ‘‘or misplaced 
confidence in others,”’ states the law a little too strongly against the maker, 
and perhaps stronger than the Court intended to state it, because in the sec- 
ond headnote the Court says that in such case the jury should be told that, 
to make the defense of fraud available, the defendant must show that he 
was not guilty of any negligence in signing the paper. If full effect were to 
be given to the clause, ‘‘misplaced confidence in others,” it would preclude 
the defense of fraud in all cases where the maker of the note is tricked into 
signing it, because in all such cases there must necessarily be the element of 
misplaced confidence. 

That the defense of fraud is not precluded in all such cases is clear from 
the holding of this court in Willard vs. Nelson, 35 Neb. 651, 53 N. W. 572, 
37 Am. St. Rep. 455, where the rule is thus stated: ‘‘ When the signature of 
an illiterate person is obtained to a promissory note, by the payee fraudu- 
lently inducing him to believe that he is signing an instrument of an entirely 
different character, without any fault or negligence of the maker, the note 
cannot be enforced, even in the hands of a bona fide holder.” Such is the 
rule generally given by text writers. (Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, § 
849; Randolph on Commercial Paper, § 1893.) 

That being the rule, and as the question of negligence was one for the 
jury, the only question presented is whether the evidence is sufficient to sus- 
tain a finding that Pfeifer, in signing the note, was free from fault and neg- 
ligence. .The plaintiff relies on the testimony of Pfeifer himself to show 
that he was guilty of negligence. His testimony shows that he is a man 73 
years of age, that he is a German, understanding the English language im- 
perfectly, and unable to read it at all. 
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His evidence also shows that the payee of the note had previously in- 
duced him to sign an order for some $300 worth of fruit trees upon the false 
and fraudulent representation that he was signing an order for $20 worth. 
This, the plaintiff contends, was sufficient to put Pfeifer on his guard in 
subsequent dealings with him. 

But while the evidence shows that the note in question was signed subse- 
quent to the foregoing transaction, and after Pfeifer had learned of the 
fraud practiced upon him therein, it also shows that Gravatte was not pres- 
ent when the note was signed, but that it was presented to Pfeifer for his 
signature by Gravatte’s agent, who was accompanied by a real estate agent, 
who spoke and wrote both English and German, and appeared at the time to 
be disinterested. When the note was presented to Pfeifer for his signature, 
according to his testimony, Gravatte’s agent represented that it was merely 
a receipt for the ‘‘ head man,” and was necessary in order to get some trees 
which Gravatte had agreed to furnish Pfeifer to replace some previously de- 
livered, which had died. The real estate agent examined the paper, and con- 
firmed the agent’s statement as to its nature, and assured Pfeifer that it was 
all right. Upon these representations Pfeifer signed the instrument. 

Assuming that this testimony is true, as we must, for present purposes, 
we do not think it can be said, as a matter of law, that Pfeifer was guilty 
of negligence in signing the instrument. In fact, he did what most men 
would have done under like circumstances. He availed himself of the best 
and only means at hand for informing himself of the contents of the paper. 
We think the evidence was ample to warrant the submission of the question 
of negligence to the jury, and to sustain a finding that Pfeifer was free from 
fault and negligence in signing the note. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the judgment of the district court be 
affirmed. 

Barnes and Glanville, CC., concur. 

PER CURIAM: The conclusions reached by the Commissioners are ap- 
proved; and, it appearing that the adoption of the recommendations made 
will result in a right decision of the cause, it is ordered that the judgment 
of the district court be affirmed. 


POWER OF SAVINGS BANK TO HOLD STOCK OF OTHER BANK—LIABILITY. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, May 20, 1903. 
HILL vs. SHILLING. 

A Savings bank organized under the laws of Nebraska, may acquire title to t hares of stock 
of another bank, where such stock is taken in compromise or discharge of the indebt- 
edness of an insolvent debtor, and where no circumstances casting suspicion on the 
transaction are shown, but it fairly appears that the directors of the bank acted in guod 
faith, and in the belief that the acceptance of the stock was for the best interest of the 
bank. 

After acquiring the stock, the Savings bank becomes subject to any liability thereon the 
same as other stockholders. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 





The Merchants’ Bank, of Lincoln, became insolvent, and was placed 
in the hands of a Receiver. After exhausting the assets of the bank, the 
claims allowed against the same being still unpaid, the court directed the 
Receiver to institute suit against its several stockholders to enforce their lia- 
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bility upon their respective shares of stock. The Lincoln Savings Bank and 
Safe Deposit Company was also in the hands of a Receiver, and, among the 
assets reported by the Receiver were thirty shares of $100 each of the stock 
of the Merchants’ Bank. 

The Receiver of the Merchants’ Bank, in compliance with the order of the 
court, commenced this action against the Receiver of the Savings Bank and 
Safe Deposit Company, and other stockholders of the Merchants’ Bank, to 
recover upon the statutory liability of said stockholders, and obtained judg- 
ment against the Savings Bank and Safe Deposit Company in the sum of 
$3,575.90. The parties stipulated the evidence upon which the case was tried, 
and the circumstances under which the Savings Bank became possessed of 
the stock were agreed upon as follows: 

‘* That on September 27, 1892, one D. L. Brace was the owner of thirty 
shares of stock in the plaintiff bank, and on said day he borrowed, and thie 
defendant bank loaned to him, the sum of $2,500, evidenced by a note of that 
date due January 1, 1893; that said note was payable to the order of the de- 
fendant bank, and signed by D. L. Brace, the bank taking said shares of stock 
as a collateral to the said note; that on February 23, 1893, by mutual agree- 
ment between said D. L. Brace and the defendant bank, the said thirty shares 
of stock belonging to said D. L. Brace were taken up and canceled by said 
plaintiff bank, and the thirty shares of stock involved in this action were 
issued and delivered to Mr. Miller, the secretary of the bank, as hereinbefore 
agreed, with the mutual understanding between said D. L. Brace and the 
said defendant bank that, at any time when he could pay said $2,500 note 
and interest thereon, he could take up, and the said bank would surrender to 
said Brace, said thirty shares of stock; that the court shall take and accept 
of these facts, and consider the same as evidence in the case. It being fur- 
ther agreed that D. L. Brace, above-named, was on February 23, 1893, and 
ever since has been, insolvent, and that the stock referred to was listed by 
the Receiver, J. E. Hill, as the property of said Lincoln Savings Bank, and 
that no dividends have been paid upon said stock since February 23, 1893.” 

Article 3 of the charter of the Savings bank is as follows: ‘‘ The business 
to be transacted, is receiving money on deposit, paying interest thereon, in- 
vesting the money of said corporation in bonds, notes. mortgages and other 
securities, the renting of vault boxes, and receiving and keeping in the vaults 
of said corporation, papers, securities, and such other valuables as may be 
deposited with said corporation for safe keeping; the purchasing or renting 
of such real estate as may: be necessary for a place or places of doing and 
transacting the business of said corporation, and selling, leasing, mortgaging 
or otherwise disposing of real estate so acquired.”’ 

DuFFIE, C.: The plaintiff in error insists that by its charter the bank was 
restricted in its business to receiving money on deposit, paying interest thereon, 
investing its money in bonds, notes, mortgages and other securities, and that 
it had no authority or power to invest in stocks or to become a stockholder in 
another corporation, and thus endanger or place in jeopardy the savings of its de- 
positors. Bank of Commerce vs. Hart, 37 Neb. 197 is relied on as an authority for 
this position. It was there held that a banking corporation organized under 
the laws of this State had no power to become a stockholder in an insurance 
company. The opinion shows that Hart was indebted to the bank in the sum 
of $20,000, and, when sued upon his note, claimed to have made payment of 
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something over $14,000 by a sale to the bank of certain shares of an insur- 
ance company through one Johnston, its Cashier. Accepting the theory of 
the transaction as given by Johnston as true, and that a sale of the stock 
had been made, the question fairly arose whether a banking corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of this State could make a direct purchase of the 
shares of stock of another corporation; and this question, following the great 
weight of authority, was determined in the negative. The case at bar, how- 
ever, presents a very different question, viz., whether a bank, in order to se- 
cure a debt due from an insolvent debtor, may take from him shares of stock 
in another corporation in settlement of his liability. The general rule un- 
doubtedly is that this may be done. 

In Bank vs. Hart, swpra, it is said: ‘‘ It is doubtless true that the bank 
could legally take the stock of another corporation as security for a debt pre- 
viously contracted. Possibly it might make a loan on the strength of the 
stock as security at the time. On this point the authorities are not in har- 
mony, and, as it is not material here, we do not decideit. An emergency might 
arise when a bank’s board of directors would be justified in taking the stock 
of another corporation in settlement, adjustment, or compromise of a doubt- 
ful claim or debt, acting in the honest belief that only by so doing could a 
serious loss to the bank be averted. Noneof these reasons, however, existed 
in the ease at bar, or, if they did, the record before us does not disclose them.” 

Whether the Savings bank might take this stock as collateral to the loan 
made to Brace, is not, we think, material to be determined. At the time the 
loan was made, no statute of the State existed directing what investment 
such bank should make ofits funds, or what security should be taken on loans 
made. 

Our present statute, section 31 of chapter 8 of the Compiled Statutes of 
1901, directing the investment of funds of a Savings bank in bonds of the 
United States or of any State in the United States, or in the public debt or 
bonds of any city, county, township, village, or school district of any State 
of the United States which shall have been authorized by the Legislature of 
the State, or loaned on negotiable paper secured by any of the above-men- 
tioned classes of security or upon notes or bonds secured by mortgage lien 
upon unincumbered real estate, etc., was not enacted until 1895, three years 
or more after this loan to Brace was made; and the fact that the Legislature 
undertook to direct what security should be taken upon loans made by a 
Savings bank in this act, leads us to believe that prior to its enactment the 
general understanding was that collateral other than that named in the stat- 
ute might be accepted by such banks as security for money loaned to its cus- 
tomers. However this may be, the stipulation of facts entered into between 
the parties is clearly to the effect that, at the time the Savings bank accepted 
this stock in payment of the loan, Brace was insolvent, and, in the absence 
of any showing that the stock was worthless, the presumption must obtain 
that the directors of the bank acted honestly in the transaction, and believed 
that the stock was valuable, and that they were serving the interests of the 
bank in accepting it in discharge of this claim against an insolvent debtor. 
There is no intimation that this stock wastaken with any intention upon the 
part of the Savings bank to obtain a controlling interest in the plaintiff bank, 
or that it was contemplated to speculate in this stock. Upon its face the 
transaction bears the stamp of an honest endeavor by the directors of the 
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bank to secure a demand due the corporation from an insolvent debtor, and 
the authorities are numerous that such a transaction will be upheld. (Latimer 
vs. Citizens’ State Bank |lowa] 71 N. W. 225; Tourtelot vs. Whithed |N. D.) 
84 N. W. 8; First National Bank vs. Nat. Exchange Bank, 92 U. 8.122; Holmes 
Mfg. Co. vs. Holmes Metal Co. 127 N. Y. 252; Thompson on Corporations, § 
5719; Morawetz on Corporations, §§ 1648, 1649.) 

The Savings bank having become the owner of the stock, was liable 
thereon as any other stockholder. (Bank vs. Case, 99 U.S. 628.) 

We recommend the affirmance of the judgment. 





CHECK—WHEN ACCEPTANCE THEREOF BINDING. 
Supreme Court of Kansas, June 6, 1903. 
EAKIN vs. CITIZENS’ STATE BANK OF NESS CITY. 

A bank check is a bill of exchange within a statute requiring acceptances to be in writing, 
and providing that ‘‘if such acceptance be written on paper other than the bill, it sha!! 
not bind the acceptor, except in favor of a person to whom such acceptance shall have 
been shown, and who, in faith thereof, shall have received the bill for a valuable con 
sideration.’’ ¢ 


A. T. Eakin sued the Citizens’ State Bank of Ness City upon its promise, 
by a telegram dated September 21, 1901, to pay a check upon it for $130 given 
him by Howder & Hall on June 3, 1901. The district court sustained a 
demurrer to the petition upon the ground that, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 9 of chapter 14 (running section 548) of the General Statutes of 1901, 


such an action would not lie, except in favor of one who received the check 
for a valuable consideration upon the faith of the acceptance. This section 
and the one preceding it, to which it makes reference, read as follows: 

‘*Sec. 8. No person within this State shall be charged as an acceptor of a 
bill of exchange, unless his acceptance shall be in writing, signed by himself 
or his lawful agent. 

Sec. 9. If such acceptance be written on paper other than the bill, it 
shall not bind the acceptor, except in favor of a person to whom such accept- 
ance shall have been shown, and who, in faith thereof, shall have received 
the bill for a valuable consideration.”’ 

MASON, J.: It was not claimed in the petition that the plaintiff received 
the check on the faith of the acceptance. In fact, it is distinctly alleged that 
he received it before the acceptance was made. Therefore the statute quoted 
applies, and is fatal to plaintiff’s action, if a bank check is to be deemed a 
bill, within the meaning of the statute. Plaintiff, as plaintiff in error, cites 
many authorities to the effect that a bank check is not a bill of exchange. 
There are certainly differences to be noted between a bank check and an 
ordinary bill of exchange. It is not important to inquire whether these dif- 
ferences are such as, for general purposes, to require classifying the former 
as a separate kind of instrument from the latter, rather than as a special form 
of it. Weare here concerned only with the question whether the term ‘ bill 
of exchange,” as used in this statute, is intended to include a bank check. A 
legislative interpretation of long standing argues for an affirmative answer. 
The sections quoted were parts of chapter 20, p. 71, of the acts of 1859. Sec- 
tion 4 of the same act originally read ‘‘that all bonds, notes, or bills of 
exchange, made negotiable by this act, shall be entitled to three days of grace 
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in the time of payment.” This section in the General Statutes of 1868 shows 
an amendment by the addition of the words ‘‘ except bank checks,”’ after the 
words, ‘‘ bills of exchange,” and this amendment has remained to the present 
time. This clearly shows that at the time of the amendment the Legislature 
gave the statute the meaning contended for by defendant in error. 

The precise question was decided in Risley vs. Phenix Bank, 83 N. Y. 318, 
although the language involved was that of section 8 above quoted, instead 
of section 9. In the opinion it is said: ‘‘The check was a bill of exchange, 
within the statute that no person shall be charged as an acceptor of a bill of 
exchange unless his acceptance shall be in writing.” This decision has almost 
controlling force, since the Kansas statute seems to have been borrowed from 
New York through Missouri; and, while this decision was rendered in 1881, 
it was based upon earlier decisions that a check is a bill of exchange (not 
referring to this statute, however), rendered before the adoption of the statute 
by Missouri. We follow this authority, and hold that a bank check is a bill 
of exchange, within the meaning of the statute referred to. 

The judgment of the district court is affirmed. All the justices concurring. 


RECEIVER FOR NATIONAL BANK IN VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION—POWER 
OF FEDERAL COURT TO APPOINT—POWERS OF. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, March 9, 1903. 
KING vs. POMEROY. 
A Federal court has power to appoint a Receiver for a National bank. 
A Receiver so appointed may enforce the individual liability of the stockholders for the 
debts of the bank. 
The remedy of a creditor’s suit given by the statute is cumulative and not exclusive. 





The First National Bank, of Frankfort, was located at that town, in the 
State of Kansas, on April 13, 1891, and the defendant, Pomeroy, owned 
seventy shares of its stock, of the par value of $100 per share. That bank 
went into voluntary liquidation under section 5220 et seq. of the Revised 
Statutes [U. 8. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3503] on April 6, 1891. It was insolvent, 
and the Comptroller of the Currency was requested to appoint a Receiver of 
its property, and he refused to do so on the ground that he had no jurisdic- 
tion over the affairs of a bank in voluntary liquidation. Thereupon, on April 
13, 1891, a creditor of this bank, a citizen of the State of Missouri, filed a bill 
against it in the United States Cireuit Court for the District of Kansas, 
wherein, for reasons it is unnecessary to state, it prayed for the appointment 
of a Receiver of the assets and credits of the bank and the liabilities incident 
thereto, to the end that he might convert them into money and liquidate its 
liabilities. The bank appeared in the court, and consented to the appoint- 
ment of a Receiver, and he entered upon the discharge of his duties. He 
gathered the tangible assets of the bank, :converted them into money, and 
distribated the proceeds, until, in December, 1898, he reported that these 
assets were all disposed of except $665.14 in cash, that the unpaid liabilities 
of the bank were still $36,301.74, and he prayed for directions regarding the 
enforcement of the liabilities of the shareholders. 

On September 5, 1899, H. D. Stone, a creditor who had proved his claim 
against the estate of the bank, intervened in this suit, pleaded his claim, the 
cash in the Receiver’s hands, the disposition of all the tangible assets of the 
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bank except this, the indebtedness of the bank, the names and addresses of 
its stockholders, and prayed that the court would ascertain the necessity of 
the enforcement of the liability of the shareholders, that it would make an 
assessment upon them, and that it would appoint a Receiver to collect this 
assessment. On February 12, 1900, the court made an interlocutory decree. 
in which it found the facts set forth in the intervening petition to be true, 
that the amount of the assessment necessary to pay the debts of the bank was 
38.84 per cent. of the par value of the stock, that an assessment of that amount 
be made, and that the amounts of this assessment should be paid by the 
respective shareholders to the Receiver who had theretofore been appointed 
in the suit within sixty days from the date of the order. The assessment 
upon the stock of the defendant, Pomeroy, under this order was $2,716.80. 
It is for this amount, upon this state of facts, that the Receiver of the circuit 
court has brought the action now before us. The court below held that these 
facts stated no cause of action, and dismissed the case. 

Before Caldwell, Sanborn and Thayer, Circuit Judges. 

SANBORN, Circuit Judge: When a corporation becomes insolvent, all its 
property and all the liabilities of the guarantors of its obligations constitute 
a trust fund pledged to the payment of its debts. And in cases where through: 
fraud or maladministration this fund is being diverted from those who are 
entitled to receive it, the power is vested in, and the duty is imposed upon, 
courts of equity to appoint a Receiver, to direct him to convert these trust 
funds into money, and to distribute the proceeds among the creditors. 
(Sawyer vs. Hoag, 17 Wall. 611, 632; Hayden vs. Thompson, 71 Fed. 60, 66, 
17 C. C. A. 592, 598.) Such a suit falls within the jurisdiction of.a court of 
equity because it is a suit to execute a trust, because it avoids a multiplicity 
of suits by each of many creditors, and because the creditors have no adequate 
remedy at law. 

The Receiver appointed in such a proceeding is the hand of the court to 
gather and distribute the trust funds, and in the execution of its orders he 
has the power and the authority of the court, so that when it is said that the 
Receiver in the action now in hand is without authority or power to maintain 
this suit, the real contention is that the circuit court of the district in which 
this insolvent bank was located had no jurisdiction to enforce the liability of its 
shareholders in the proceeding before it. There is nothing in the suggestion 
that the court may have a power to enforce the liability of the shareholders 
with which it cannot invest its Receiver. If the court has the jurisdiction to 
enforce this liability, the Receiver whom it appoints and directs to do so has 
all the power of the court to receive the money and to maintain actions to 
recover it. Receivers of courts of equity appointed in the judicial adminis- 
tration of the affairs of insolvents are, in the absence of restrictive statutes, 
empowered to enforce the rights of the creditors as well as the rights of thie 
debtor, and there is no restrictive legislation in this case limiting the power of 
the Receiver to maintain this action. 

It is conceded in this case that the court below lawfully appointed the 
Receiver, and that by his agency it rightfully collected the debts due to the 
bank, converted its tangible assets into money, and distributed its proceeds 
to the creditors. But the contention of counsel for the defendant in error i- 
that the cireuit court had no power by the hands of its Receiver to collect the 
amount lawfully owing from the shareholders to the creditors, because the 
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latter did not proceed to enforce this liability by the particular suit in equity 
pointed out by the provisions of section 2 of the act of June 30, 1876, c. 156 
(19 Stat. 63 [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3509]), and because the Comptroller of 
the Currency has never authorized or directed the institution of this action 
against the shareholders. 

A brief reference in chronological order to the legislation which conditions 
the soundness of this position will best present the questions it raises. The 
jurisdiction of the court below sitting in equity to appoint a Receiver, and 
through him to administer the affairs of an insolvent corporation, to collect 
the trust fund pledged to its creditors, and to liquidate its debts, vested in 
that court when it was established. It existed long before the act of 1864, 
whieh authorized the formation of National banks, and the act of 1876, which 
granted the new remedy upon which counsel now insists, were enacted, and 
it still exists. It was general and comprehensive. It included all cases of 
fraudulent diversion or maladministration in which controversies arose 
between citizens of different States, and it is conceded that this was such a 
ease. This jurisdiction required no special act of Congress to give it effect, 
but it attached to and embraced every corporation as it came into existence, 
unless by some act of Congress its extent was curtailed or diminished. 

By the act of June 3, 1864, 13 Stat. 99, Congress authorized the formation 
of National banks, made certain provisions for the supervision and the liqui- 
dation of their debts, and then déclared that they should not be subject to 
any visitorial powers other than such as were authorized by that act or were 
vested in the courts of justice. (Rev. St. See. 5241 [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 
3517|). The courts of justice had power to appoint Receivers, and to liquidate 
the debts of all insolvent corporations, when this act was passed. That power 
necessarily remained in those courts, and embraced the National banks as 
they came into existence, except in those cases in which this jurisdiction was 
withdrawn from the courts by that or some other act of Congress. The act 
of 1864 provided that in certain cases the Comptroller of the Currency might 
appoint Receivers to liquidate the debts of the National banks and to enforce 
the liabilities of their sharebolders. Under this legislation the Comptroller 
became a special tribunal, with limited powers, authorized to act in cases 
specifically named in the statute, but in no other instances. In all other cases 
the power of appointment of Receivers, of liquidation of the debts of the 
banks, and of enforcement of the liabilities of the shareholders remained in 
the courts as it existed before. 

The eases in which the Comptroller was empowered to appoint Receivers 
and to enforee the liability of shareholders were: (1) Where the bank had 
refused to pay its circulating notes (section 5234, Rev. St. [U. S. Comp. St. 
1901, p. 3507]); (2) where it failed to maintain its capital at the minimum 
(section 5141, page 3462); (3) where it failed to maintain its reserve (section 
5191, page 3486) ; (4) where it failed to redeem its circulating notes, or to select 
a place at which it would redeem them (section 5195, page 3492); (5) where it 
failed to dispose of its stock taken as security within six months (section 5201, 
page 3494); and (6) where it failed to pay up its capital stock and refused to 
go into liquidation (section 5205, page 3495). 

Coneceding now that in all these cases in which the power to appoint a 
Receiver and to enforce the liability of the shareholders was vested in the 
Comptroller by the act of 1864, that authority was thereby withdrawn from 
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the courts under the familiar rule that, where the same act creates the right 
and prescribes the remedy for its enforcement, that remedy is exclusive, stil! 
the fact remains that in all the cases in which no such power was vested in 
the Comptroller the jurisdiction and authority of the courts remained unim- 
paired and plenary. Thus, full jurisdiction still remained in the courts of 
equity, to appoint a Receiver to liquidate the debts of an insolvent bank and 
to enforce the liability of its shareholders where the transfers of notes or 
other evidences of debt, assignments of mortgages or other securities, deposits 
of money, bullion, or other valuable things, and payments of money were 
made by the National banks with a view to give preferences in contemplation 
of insolvency in violation of section 5242, Rev. St. [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 
3517], as well as where a bank had gone into voluntary liquidation under 
sections 5220 and 5221, page 3503, and its funds were being fraudulently 
diverted from the cestuis que trustent. The conclusion that this power stil! 
remained in the courts of equity under the act of 1864 is not only a rational! 
deduction from the fact that this part of their general jurisdiction over suc}, 
corporations, which existed from the time of their creation, was neither 
expressly nor impliedly taken from them by that act, but, in so far as it 
relates to banks in liquidation, it is the unavoidable effect of sections 5205, 
5220 and 5221, Rev. St. [(U. 8S. Comp. St. 1901, pp. 3495, 3503], when they are 
read together. Sections 5220 and 5221 and those immediately succeeding 
them provided that any banking association might go into voluntary liquida- 
tion under the direction of its shareholders by a vote of those owning two- 
thirds of its stock. Section 5205 provided that, if a bank refused to go into 
liquidation, the Comptroller might appoint a Receiver, and enforce the lia- 
bility of its shareholders. The conclusion is irresistible that, if it did go into 
liquidation, and if it did not fall into any of the other classes of cases in whicl: 
the Comptroller was authorized to appoint a Receiver, he was without such 
authority, and the jurisdiction of the courts over National banks in volun- 
tary liquidation remained as complete as it was over the ordinary insolvent 
corporation. 

The argument that, although a court of equity might have had the 
authority to appoint a Receiver to liquidate the debts of this bank, yet it had 
no power to enforce the liability of the shareholders, is not persuasive. In 
the first place, under the act of 1864 there was no other way to collect the 
amounts owing by the shareholders of a bank in voluntary liquidation save 
by the decree of a court of equity, and where there is, as in such a ease, a 
clear right, and no other adequate remedy, the cases are rare in which a court 
of equity will not afford one. In the second place, conceding that this lia- 
bility was not to the bank, and that it could not be collected or enforced by 
the debtor, still it was as much a trust fund, or the pledge of a trust fund, 
for the benefit of the creditors, as any of the tangible property of the corpor- 
ation, and the enforcement of this liability and the distribution of its proceeds 
is as much a pagt of the liquidation of the debts of the bank as the collection 
and distribution of the proceeds of its bills receivable, or any other of its 
assets. 

Hence the conclusion is that, because there was no other adequate rem- 
edy to enforee the liability of shareholders of an insolvent National bank in 
voluntary liquidation under the act of 1864, and because that liability was 
a trust fund, or the pledge of a trust fund for the benefit of the creditors of 
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the bank, a court of equity had plenary power to appoint a Receiver, and to 
authorize him to enforce that liability by action at law. (Richmond vs. 
lrons, 121 U. S. 27, 44, 48, 50; Irons vs. Bank, Fed. Cas. No. 7,068; Irons vs. 
Bank [C. C.] 17 Fed. 312, 313; Wright vs. Bank, Fed. Cas. No. 18,084; 
Elwood vs. Bank, 41 Kan. 475; Harvey vs. Lord [C. C.] 10 Fed. 238, 239: 
Wilson vs. Book [Wash.] 43 Pac. 939, 940; Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. vs. 
Funk [Neb.] 68 N. W. 520, 522, 524; Hayden vs. Thompson, 71 Fed. 60, 66, 17 
C. C, A. 592, 598.) 

The acts of Congress and the rights and remedies of ereditors and share- 
holders of National banks in voluntary liquidation stood in this way from 
1864 until Congress passed ‘‘ An act authorizing the appointment of Receivers 
of National banks and for other purposes,”’ which was approved on June 30, 
1876, ec. 156, 19 Stat. 63 [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3509.| This act was not, 
and it did not purport to be, an amendment of the act of 1864. It was an 
independent law, giving remedies not provided by the prior act. Section 1 
empowered the Comptroller of the Currency to appoint a Receiver to close 
up a National bank and to enforce the personal liability of the shareholders 
(1) where such a bank was dissolved under section 5239 [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, 
p. 3515], (2) where a creditor had obtained a judgment against it which had 
remained unpaid for thirty days, and (3) where a bank had become insolvent. 
Section 2 authorized any creditor of such a banking association in voluntary 
liquidation to enforee the liability of its shareholders by a bill in equity 
brought on behalf of himself and all other creditors of the association against 
the shareholders in any court of the United States which had general jurisdiec- 
tion in equity in the district in which the association had been located or 
established. 

It is upon this second section, and upon the fact that the suit in equity in 
which this Receiver was appointed was not a proceeding under that section, 
that counsel relies to defeat this action. But how can this section curtail or 
affeet the undoubted jurisdiction which the Federal courts had when it was 
enacted to enforce by the hands of their Receivers the liability of sharehold- 
ers of banks in voluntary liquidation through suits in equity for a judicial 
administration of their affairs? It does not in terms withdraw or limit the pow- 
er of courts of equity. It is not inconsistent with the existence or the exer- 
cise of that power. It simply extends to every creditor a remedy which cred- 
itors who were citizens of States other than that of the location of the bank 
had before it was enacted. It does not present a case in which the remedy is 
given in the same act which creates the right, so that it is rendered exclusive 
by that fact, as in Pollard vs. Bailey, 20 Wall. 527, and National Bank vs. 
Franeklyn, 120 U. S. 756. On the other hand, it falls under the converse of 
this principle. It falls under the familiar rule that, where a statute simply 
xives a new remedy in a case in which the right and an appropriate remedy 
existed before its enactment, it is eumulative, and not exclusive, and the 
party injured is at liberty to pursue either remedy. (Sedgwick on Construc- 
tion of Statutory and Constitutional Law [2d ed.| pp. 342, 340-4; Wright vs. 
Bank, Fed. Cas. No. 18,084; Clements vs. Bowes, 17 Sim. 167, 175.) 

In the ease last cited there was a demurrer to a bill brought by a share- 
holder of a railway company on behalf of himself and others, in which he 
prayed for an account of the receipts and payments of the defendants on 
behalf of the company. This demurrer rested on the ground that the Legis- 
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lature had provided a different method of winding up and dealing with the 
affairs of a railway company. But the Court said: 

‘*To oust the jurisdiction of the court of chancery in such a ease, the 
Legislature should have so declared it. It is plain, where the court of equity 
has jurisdiction in such a ease, an act giving further relief does not by that 
oust the title of the court of equity, without express terms being used to put 
an end to the jurisdiction which is inherent in the court.”’ 

This rule is familiar, and needs no citation of authorities to sustain it. It 
has been repeatedly applied to the very act under consideration, and both 
reason and authority persuade that the reinedy which the act of 1876 gave 
was cumulative, not exclusive, and that the jurisdiction and power remained 
after as before its passage in the Federal courts to appoint Receivers of 
National banks in voluntary liquidation in proper cases, and to empower these 
Receivers to enforce by actions at law the liability of the stockholders. 
(Harvey vs. Lord [C. C.] 10 Fed. 236, 238; [rons vs. Bank [C. C.] 17 Fed. 308. 
312, 313; Richmond vs. Irons, 121 U. S. 27, 44, 48, 50.) 


DEPOSITS—WHERE TAXABLE. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, May 5, 1903. 
PYLE, SHERIFF, vs. BRENNEMAN. 
A deposit in bank, being a debt due from the bank to the depositor, has its situs at the 
place of his domicile, and is taxable there. 


This was a bill in equity by Louis A. Brenneman, against Stephen (. 
Pyle, sheriff of Tyler county, W. Va., to restrain the collection of certain 
taxes assessed against Brenneman by the authorities of said county, and 
which were sought to be collected by the sheriff. For the year beginning 
April 1, 1900, Brenneman was arbitrarily assessed upon the personal property 
books of Tyler county, for taxes upoa the suin of $250,000, alleged to be on 
deposit to his credit in the Farmers and Producers’ National Bank and the 
First National Bank of Sistersville, both in the town of Sistersville, W. Va.. 
he being at the time a resident of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Before Goff, Circuit Judge, and Purnell and Boyd, District Judges. 

Boypb, District Judge (omitting part of the opinion): Is it tangible persona! 
property, of econerete form, such as to be taxable wherever found, or is it a 
credit—a debt due by the banks to the depositor—which has its situs at the 
domicile of the creditor? 

A deposit in bank to the credit of the depositor, and subject to his check, 
is not a bailment. Itisaloan. The depositor does not retain the property 
in any particular funds, but the money which he deposits goes into the funds 
of the bank. The bank owes him the amount, and the relation of debtor 
and creditor is created by the transaction. (Morse on Banks and Banking, 
Vol. 1, § 289; Am. and Eng. Ene. Law, Vol. 2, p. 93.) This is the law asit is 
declared by both the Federal and State courts in this country, and in obedi- 
ence to it we hold that the deposits of Brenneman in the banks of Sisters- 
ville are debts due him by the banks, and that the situs of the property is 
the domicile of the creditor. ‘‘ It is undoubtedly true that the actual situs 
of personal property which has a visible and tangible existence, and not the 
domicile of its owner, will in many cases determine the State in which it may 
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be taxed. * * * But other personal property, consisting of mortgages and 
debts generally, has no situs independent of the domicile of the owner.” 

* * (Case of the Taxation of Foreign-Held Bonds, 15 Wall. 300, 21 L. 
Ed. 179.) ‘‘ The general rule is that debts follow the person of the creditor, 
and are to be taxed at his domicile.”” (Am. and Eng. Ene. Law. Vol. 25, p. 
146.) ‘* A non-resident creditor of a State cannot be said to be, in virtue of 
a debt which a resident owes him, owner of property within its limits. The 
eredit is not within the State’s jurisdiction, and no value to the debtor, and 
is not property within the State, but property of the creditor, taxable at his 
place of residence.” (Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Co. vs. 
Board of Assessors [La.| 11 South. 91, 16 L. R. A. 56.) ‘* For the purposes 
of taxation a debt has its situs at the residence of the creditor, and may be 
taxed there.” (Kirtland vs. Hotchkiss, 100 U. S. 491.) ‘*‘ Debts are not 
property. A non-resident creditor of a city cannot be said to be, by virtue 
of a debt which it owes him, a holder of property within its limits.” (Murray 
vs. Charleston, 96 U. S. 432, 24 L. Ed. 760.) 


DISCHARGE OF MAKER—EFFECT UPON INDORSER. 
Court of Appeals of New York, March 24, 1903. 
AELIA L, SPIES, AS EXECUTRIX OF FRANCIS SPIES vs. NATIONALCITY BANK. 
The holder of a promissory note who so deals with the maker that he becomes discharged 


from all liability thereon as against subsequent ind rsers, cannot enforce the contract. 
of indorsement. 





In and prior to April, 1893, Francis Spies, the plaintiff’s testator, was do- 
ing business in the city of New York in the name of Marcial & Co. At his. 
request in April, 1893, at New York city, the defendant discounted for him a 
note for $4,786.62 made in New Orleans by R. M. Ong to the order of Mareial 
& Co., dated April 11, 1893, and payable in four months thereafter. Spies 
indorsed the note in the name of Marcial & Co. to the defendant. At that 
time the defendant held certain railroad bonds which Spies had deposited 
with it as security for the indebtedness then due to it from him and as security 
also for ‘‘ any other note or claim” the defendant might have against him. 
The defendant discounted the above-mentioned note, relying upon the said 
securities. The note was not paid when due and was duly protested and due 
notice was given to the plaintiff. Spies, the indorser, having in the mean- 
time died. In February, 1894, this defendant recovered judgment upon the 
note against Ong, the maker, in the Civil District Court for the Parish of 
Orleans, in Louisiana, where Ong resided. A few months later the defend- 
ant sold and transferred the said judgment to Alfred Hiller for fifty per cent. 
of its face value. Anorderof subrogation was entered in the action in which 
the said judgment had been recovered, which declared that Hiller ‘‘ be sub- 
rogated to all the plaintiff’s rights, claims and demands in and to the judg- 
ment therein against the defendant R. M. Ong.” In this transaction, all of 
which took place in Louisiana, Hiller represented Ong, and acted in his be- 
half and for his benefit, and Ong became the owner of the judgment. When 
this defendant sold and assigned the said judgment to Hiller it was with an 
express reservation of all the defendant’s rights and claims against the in- 
dorsers of the note, to which reservation both Hiller and Ong assented. 

3 
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PARKER, C. J. (omitting part of the opinion): Turning to the findings, we 
find it stated that by the law of Louisiana the effect of the said transaction 
between this defendant and Hiller and Ong was to relieve Ong from all lia- 
bility upon the note as maker. The plaintiff’s remedy as against the maker 
has, therefore, been swept away by the affirmative action of this defendant. 
and, hence, under the general rule of law that obtains in such ease in this 
State, the defendant must be deemed to have lost the right that it once had 
to collect the note or any part of it from the plaintift. 

The learned counsel for the appellant insists that even if it be true that 
the legal effect of the assignment of the judgment and the entry of the order 
of subrogation operated to discharge the maker from all liability on the note, 
nevertheless the effect of the holder’s reservation of his rights against the in- 
dorser permits recovery from him on the note under the law of this State 
which governs, as we have seen, the contract of indorsement. 

The legal effect of such a contention necessarily is, that there exists in 
this State an exception to the general rule, that a holder who so acts as to 
discharge a maker from all liability on a note releases all subsequent indorsers 
from liability thereon, and is to be found in a case where, at the time of re- 
leasing the maker, the holder expressly reserves al] rights against the indorsers. 

If his contention be well founded the exception would so operate as to 
destroy in a large measure the value of the general rule, which is well 
grounded in reason as well as authority, for in many cases the holder could 
deprive the indorser of his remedy over against the maker and still pursue 
the holder’s remedy against the indorser by a simple agreement with the 
maker that the holder's rights against the indorser should be reserved. 

He cites in support of his position the following cases in this court : Mor- 
gan vs. Smith, 70 N. Y. 537; Calvo vs. Davies, 73 N. Y. 211; Palmer vs. Pur- 
dy, 83 N. Y. 144. 

In Morgan vs. Smith no such question was involved. The defendants 
were co sureties upon a lease, and after the lessees had taken possession under 
the lease they entered into an agreement with the lessor that the latter should 
ront the premises for them at their risk, crediting to them any receipts for 
rent, with a condition that the agreement should not impair or alter the rela- 
tions of the parties, the covenants of the lease, or the security for the rent. 
It was held that the agreement, even without the condition, was no more in 
effect than a consent that the lessee might underlet and that under the con- 
dition the rights of the sureties were in no wise affected. The court con- 
eluded the opinion in these words: ‘' The delivery and reception of the key 
was not a surrender or taking possession of the premises, but an intrusting 
to the plaintiff of the control of them for the purpose of letting them in be- 
half of the lessees, they all the while remaining tenants and liable for the 
rent according to the terms of the lease. We do not think this point can be 
sustained.”’ 

Calvo vs. Davies was an action to enforce a mortgage upon premises sub- 
sequently sold to a grantee, who in his deed assumed its payment and later 
entered into an agreement with the mortgagee to extend the time of payment 
without the consent of his grantor. Held, that the effect of the agreement 
was to discharge the grantor and mortgagor from liability for the mortgage debt. 

In Palmer vs. Purdy, of the four tenants, all liable for rent to the plain- 
tiff, two left the firm after having made an agreement with the other two 
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that they should assume the payment of rent thereafter to accrue, but the 
fact of this agreement was not fairly communicated to the landlord, so this 
court held that he was not called upon to treat the outgoing members as sure- 
ties, but could legally deal with them allas principal debtors. Sothe defense 
that by the acceptance of the notes of the two members continuing in pos- 
session of the premises the landlord had extended the time of payment of 
the rent, was brushed aside, and then the court added, further, that even if 
it accorded to them the rights of sureties, the defendant’s acceptance of the 
notes, upon an express reservation of his rights and remedies as against them, 
prevented it from operating as an absolute, and made it only a ‘‘ qualified and 
conditional suspension of the right of action; * * * it is to be treated 
in effect as if it was made in express terms subject to the consent of the 
surety, and the surety is not thereby discharged.” 

That rule has never been applied to an indorser on a promissory note by 
this court, and never can be, when as in this case, there is to be found in the 
facts and circumstances surrounding the transaction no opportunity to treat 
the release of the maker as having been made subject to the consent of the 
indorser. 

The judgment should be affirmed, with costs. 

Gray, O’Brien, Bartlett, Haight, Vann and Cullen, //., concur. 





NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B.; Barrister, Toronto.] 





PARTNERSHIP—POWERS OF PARTNER AFTER THE DISSOLUTION OF FIRM— 
HYPOTHECATION OF LUMBER TO SECURE ADVANCES— BANK ACT, 
SECTIONS 74, 75 AND 78—SALE OF LUMBER BY PARTNER—APPLICATION 
OF PROCEEDS TO PAYMENT OF INDEBTEDNESS NOT SECURED BY 
HYPOTHECATION—KNOWLEDGE BY PLEDGEE. 


HALE vs. THE PEOPLE’S BANK OF HALIFAX (2 New Brunswick Equity Reports, p. 433). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This was a bill for an injunction to restrain the 
defendants, the bank, and John G. Murchie from selling or disposing of cer- 
tain timber licenses and for an accounting to the plaintiff by the bank, George 
A. Murchie and the firm of James Murechie and Sons. The facts appear fully 
in the judgment of the court. 

JUDGMENT (BARKER, J.): In 1899 the plaintiff and the defendant George 
A. Murchie by a verbal agreeinent entered into partnership for the purpose 
of carrying on a milling and lumbering business under the name of Hale & 
Murchie. George A. Murchie was then and has been ever since a member of 
the firm of J. Murchie and Sons. Up to the fall of 1900 the plaintiff seems 
to have had the active management of the business and in order to earry it 
on, his firm, acting by him, had borrowed from the defendant bank such 
sums of money as were required from time to time for their lumbering busi- 
ness. These advances so made each year were secured by an hypothecation 
under the Bank Act of the lumber cut during that season, and in the fall of 
1900 the firm of Hale & Murchie was indebted to the bank in the sum of up- 
wards of $75,000, for which had been given as security a large yuantity of 
lumber under contract of sale to Dobell & Co., of Quebec, and ready for 
delivery, the price of which was in round numbers $50,000. For some reason 
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not disclosed in the evidence the bank, on being applied to by the plaintiff in 
the fall of 1900 to make the usual advances for the coming season’s operations 
through its agent at Woodstock, declined to do so, whereupon the plaintiff's 
partner, George A. Murchie, on behalf of the firm and with the plaintiff’s full 
concurrence, went to the head office of the bank at Halifax in order, if possi- 
ble, to make some arrangement, and the result of his application there was 
that the bank agreed to advance the firm for the operations of 1900-1901 up 
to $91,000 upon the terms contained in the following letter from the General 
Manager of the bank: 
Hairax, N. 8., December 20, 1900. 

George A. Murchie, Esq., Calais, Me. 

DEAR Sir: The board of directors have considered the proposal made by you at your 
interview this morning and have decided to make advances to the firm of Hale & Murchie 
for the present season extending to July 1 next, upon the following terms: The amount 
of lumber to be cut is to be limited to thirteen million feet, and we will make advances at 
the rate of $7 per thousand feet ($5 for logging, $1 for driving and $1 for browsing), you to 
provide the money for the stumpaye. Assecurity for these advances we will require: (1) a 
lien upon all the logs cut under the terms provided by our Bank Act and in accordance with 
usage ; (2) an assignment tothe bank of all timber leases held by the firm of Hale & Murchi: 
on the Tobique and elsewhere ; (3) a personal guarantee bond to be given by yourself and 
John G. Murchie covering the full amount of all advances made by the bank from this date 
to Messrs. Hale & Murchie. All these conditions must be fully complied with before any 
advances can be made. In addition we wish ‘t to be understood that no indirect liabilities 
will be created in the shape of jobbers’ time drafts and that obligations created at the bank 
will have prompt personal attention. We wish it to be understood that the firm of Hale « 
Murchie is domiciled at Fredericton and that the books and papers of the firm will be 
properly kept at that place and accessible to the bank for the purposes of information at 
any time, and that no office or branch office will be permitted at any other place. In refer- 
ence to present indebtedness of the firm to the bank. we accept the figures of your specifica- 
tion showing that under your contract with Dobell & Co, $50,578.89 worth of lumber is 
ready for the latter firm’s acceptance, and according to Dobell & Co.’s contract that this 
will be settled for by note due not later than February 4. We accept your assurance that 
either Mr. Hale or yourself will visit Quebec at a very early date to bring about this settle- 
ment. The balance of the debt we are willing to carry along, provided that at least one- 
half is repaid within a year, and your assurance on this point is sufficient for the directors. 
We require that the affairs of the firm generally will be closely supervised by you and that 
the financial part will have your particular personal attention. When you are in a position 
to transfer and complete the securities mentioned in this letter, I will acquaint our Manager 
at Woodstock with the particulars and will then have the funds made available to your firm. 
Should any further explanation be required I shall be pleased to furnish same. Any cor- 
respondence necessary to the completion of the understanding should be had with this office. 
After the account is once opened in accordance with the terms agreed upon, the matter will 
be in the hands of Mr. White, our Manager at Woodstock. 

Wishing you the compliments of the season, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
D. R. CLARKE, Cashier. 


It is not denied that this letter was shown to the plaintiff or that with a 
full knowledge of its terms he accepted them. A change was made at the 
instance of John G. Murchie which was accepted by all parties; namely, 
that the licenses instead of being assigned by Hale & Murchie direct to the 
bank as a security for the advances, were to be assigned to him as security 
against loss on his guarantee bond, and the bank also agreed to extend the 
limit of the advance to $94,000. The plaintiff does not dispute the terms of 
this agreement; in fact he complained then and still complains of the stipu- 
lation that his partner was to assume the supervision of the financial affairs 
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of the firm, which up to that time he had managed, and he subsequently made 
it a distinct ground of dissolving the partnership that his partner had, in 
violation of the terms of this letter, removed the books and papers of the firm 
from Fredericton to Calais. In accordance with the arrangement the plaintiff 
and his partner, George A. Murchie, professing to act as the firm of Hale & 
Murehie, and John G. Murchie entered into an agreement dated January 14, 
1901, by which Hale & Murchie assigned to John G. Murchie a number of 
timber licenses covering an area of some 300 square miles and their interest 
in some other timber limits as security against loss on his guarantee to the 
bank for these advances and any other liability to the bank which he might 
assume for them. 

By the above-mentioned agreement it was expressly stipulated ‘‘ that upon 
payment by said firm to said John G. Murchie of and for all amounts or sums 
assumed or guaranteed by him for said firm as aforesaid, or upon due and 
proper discharges, acquittances or releases thereof being obtained, then and 
thereupon the said John G. Murchie is to reassign at once the said licenses 
and timber lands to the said Frederick H. Hale and George A. Murchie.”’ 

John G. Murchie gave the bond to the bank as he had agreed, and as a 
security for its performance he assigned the Hale & Murchie timber licenses 
and limits, assigned to him, over to the bank. The bank made the advances 
up to $94,000. Hale & Murchie got out some thirteen millions of lumber, all 
of which was hypothecated to the bank, and all of which has been manufact- 
ured and disposed of. During the year 1901 Hale & Murchie paid to the bank 
on account of these advances, $30,000, so that irrespective of interest and one 
or two small sums which are to go in reduction of the amount, the balance 
according to the bank’s contention due by Hale & Murchie, on acccunt of 
the moneys so advanced, is $64,000, for which they hold, or at all events did 
hold, the lumber hypotheecated, the timber licenses and John G. Murchie’s 
guaranree as security, in addition to Hale & Murchie’s personal obligation. 
So far there is no substantial difference between the parties. The plaintiff, 
however, says that this balance of $64,000 is subject to a deduction of two 
sums; one an ascertained amount of $27,745.23, and the other of an amount 
to be ascertained by an account asked for in this suit, and his contention is 
that these two sums would pay off the bank in full, or at ail events that he 
was ready to pay any balance which might remain due, thus relieving John 
G. Murchie from liability on his guarantee, and the timber licenses and other 
securities held by the bank would then be assignable to Hale & Murchie by 
the terms of the assignment to John G. Murchie. 

Taking these two contentions in their order, the facts of the first claim of 
the plaintiff are as follows: On February 6, 1901, a payment of $50,000 was 
made by Hale & Murchie to the bank on account, which left a balance of 
$27,745.23. 

The $50,000 is the amount due by Dobell, Beckett & Co., mentioned by 
Mr. Clarke, in his letter to George A. Murchie of December 20, 1900, in which 
he urges either Hale or Murchie to go to Quebec in order to have it arranged. 
The balance was carried along by way of renewals until January, 1902, at 
which time it was represented by Hale & Murchie’s promissory note, held by 
the bank, dated August 5, 1901, and maturing February 8, 1902. On Janu- 
ary 7, 1902, that is, a month before this note fell due, George A. Murchie, 
acting on behalf of the firm of Hale & Murchie, paid the bank $23,171.30, 
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and on the following day (January 8, 1902) a further sum of $3,987.50, both 
of which sums were paid on account of the balance of $27,745.23, and were so 
credited by the bank on the note held by them. This appropriation of these 
two payments was made by the consent and agreement of George A. Murchie, 
acting for himself and partner, of the bank’s Manager and of John G. Murchie. 
the guarantor. The $23,171.30 was received from Dobell, Beckett & Co., in 
payment of lumber sold them by Hale & Murchie from the cut of 1900-1901, 
and the $3,987.50 was the proceeds of a draft drawn by Hale & Murchie by 
George A. Murchie, on J. Murchie & Sons, in favor of the bank. These pay- 
ments were appropriated in the way I have mentioned without the plaintiff's 
knowledge in any way, and, as [I think from the evidence, with a knowledge 
on the part of the bank that the money from Dobell, Beckett & Co. was the 
proceeds of lumber hypothecated to the bank of the 1900-1901 cut, and thi 
plaintiff's contention, as to both of these claims, is that as the lumber got out 
that season was hypothecated to secure the advances for that season, it was 
a fraud upon him, or rather upon the unsecured creditors of Hale & Murchie 
to utilize the moneys derived from its sale in payment of an indebtedness of 
another year altogether, and thus throw an additional burden on the securi- 
ties. The bank, being unable to obtain payment of its indebtedness, and the 
original security upon the lumber having been exhausted by the manufacture 
and the sale of the logs by Hale & Murchie, was proceeding to realize upon 
the timber licenses, when this bill was filed, upon which Mr. Justice MeLeod 
granted an interim injunction staying the sale. The licenses have since been 
sold, by consent of all parties, at auction, and the proceeds—some $72,000— 
have been paid into court, to be dealt with as representing the licenses. The 
bill also alleges that the thirteen millions, if sold at the market price, would 
realize $140,000—much more than sufficient to pay the bank in full. The 
charge in the bill against George A. Murchie is that he sold a large portion 
of the lumber to Dobell, Beckett & Co., and did not, as he was bound to do, 
use the proceeds in reduction of the secured debt, and that he shipped large 
quantities of the lumber to J. Murchie & Sons, who have not accounted for 
it. The charge which the plaintiff makes against the bank is not only that 
it illegally and wrongfully credited the payments on the old note, as I have 
mentioned, but that, in violation of its duty and in fraud of the plaintiff, 
permitted George A. Murchie and J. Murchie & Sons to receive large portions 
of the lumber and the proceeds thereof, instead of having the same applied in 
payment of the advances. The bill further alleges that the plaintiff was 
ready and willing to pay the bank the amount really due it, for which the 
licenses were held as a security, and that it would be a great wrong, not only 
to him, but the unsecured creditors of Hale & Murchie, if the licenses were 
sold before the real indebtedness to the bank, for which they were held asa 
security, was ascertained. 

There is no evidence whatever of any attempt by the bank to exclude the 
plaintiff from the business management of his firm, even if it were in a posi- 
tion to do so, of which there is no evidence whatever. Neither can I find in 
the evidence anything to suggest that the transactions between the firm and 
the bank were in any way concealed from the plaintiff, or that either by in- 
quiry of the bank or of George A. Murchie or by an inspection of the books 
of his firm, he could not have obtained full information in reference to them. 
As to the appropriation of the $27,000, there is no dispute that the debt was 
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owing by Hale & Murchie to the bank, and that it was the balance of the 
&75,000 indebtedness existing from the 1899 transaction spoken of by Mr. 
Clarke in his letter. George A. Murchie and the bank justify this payment 
on two grounds. In the first place it was simply carrying out the terms of 
the letter to which the plaintiff himself assented; and in the second place it 
was competent for Murchie to bind his partner by the payment, even without 
any express authority. 

In determining this question, it is, I think, immaterial whether the part- 
nership had been dissolved or not, forin either case the authority to wind up 
its affairs and deal with its property remained in the partners, this court not 
having at that time intervened by the appointment of a Receiver. 

In Butchart vs. Dresser (affirmed on appeal) it is virtually laid down that, 
notwithstanding a dissolution, a partner, until at all events a Receiver is ap- 
pointed, has all the power and authority he had before the dissolution to 
complete contracts previously made, and in order to wind up the business. 
In this ease, on appeal, Turner, L.J., says: ‘‘ The general law is clear, that 
a partnership, though dissolved, continues for the purpose of winding up its 
affairs. Each partner has, after, and notwithstanding the dissolution, full 
authority to receive and pay money on account of the partnership, and has 
the same authority to deal with the property of the partnership for partner- 
ship purposes, as he had during the continuance of the partnership. This 
must necessarily be so. If it were not, at the instant of dissolution, it would 
be necessary to apply to this court for a Receiver in every case although the 
partners did not differ on any one item of the account.” 

It is true that Hale & Murchie had a right tocompel the bank to utilize the 
proceeds of the lumber in payment of the debt which it was pledged to secure; 
but that is a right which the parties interested may waive, and, in my opin- 
ion, had the partnership been existing, it would have been quite competent 
for George A. Murchie to do precisely what he did, quite apart from his as- 
surance to the bank, and that he would have the same power after a disso- 
lution, and before this court had taken charge of the assets by way of appoint- 
ing a Receiver. I confess, as a practical business matter, I cannot see from 
the standpoint of the plaintiff the force of his objection. There is no dispute 
as to the debt being due, and its payment enured to the benefit of both part- 
ners alike, and neither can get anything out of the partnership assets until 
all the debts are paid in full. Apart from this, the plaintiff knew that his 
firm was under the assurance given by George A. Murchie, and adopted by 
himself, that during the year 1901, at least one-half of this old balance would 
be paid, and when this payment was made the year had passed and nothing 
had been paid. I do not at all think it was in the contemplation of the plain- 
tiff or any one else that this balance was to be paid from funds other than 
those received from the sale of those logs cut in the season of 1900 and 
1901. 

The evidence and all the circumstances point toan entirely different conclu- 
sion. Where was the money to come from if not from that source? It must 
be remembered that if, as the plaintiff affirms, these thirteen millions of lum- 
ber at current rates were worth $140,000, and the evidence rather sustains that 
estimate, there was a margin of nearly $50,000 over and above the bank’s 
claim, which belonged to the firm. Whoever supposed that not a dollar of 
that sum was to be used until the bank had been paic off? I think the 
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plaintiff has no ground and no reason for complaining of this payment or of 
its appropriation. 

Coming now to the plaintiff's second contention, it would seem at first 
blush that this case is the simple one of a bill filed by the pledgor of two dis- 
tinct separate kinds of property seeking to secure the same debt, to restrain 
the pledgee from realizing or selling one kind or part of the whole property 
pledged, on the ground that from the remainder of it he had already realized, 
or ought to have realized, sufficient to discharge the indebtedness. The bill 
is in form a redemption bill. There is nothing in it, however, alleging any 
partnership between the two firms. That is involved in the other suit 
pending, and if the evidence sustains the plaintiff’s view of this point, 
the whole account can be taken and must be taken in that suit. The 
bank has no interest in the taking of a mere partnership account between 
these two firms. It is only because it is alleged here that the bank has 
wrongfully, and in fraud of the plaintiff, permitted J. Murchie & Sons to get 
this property, and for which they must account to the plaintiff, that any ac- 
count can be asked here, because that is the only accounting by J. Murchie 
& Sons in which the bank has any interest. Neither has the bank any inter- 
est in a mere accounting between the members of the firm of Hale & Murchie 
inter se. It is only because of the allegation as to George A. Murchie’s man- 
agement of the firm’s business for the benefit of the bank that any account. 
ing can be claimed in this suit involving that question. 

The facts in evidence, I think, show that this is not the ordinary ease of 
mortgagor and mortgagee of chattels, which I have mentioned. It appears 
that from the formation of the plaintiff’s firm in 1889 down to the last transac- 
tion in 1900, Hale & Murchie had carried on their financial matters princi- 
pally with the defendant bank. The bank had from year to year made them 
advances which they required for their lumbering operations, taking security 
as a lien on the lumber under the Bank Act. During all that time the plain- 
tiff had the principal arrangement of the firm’s business, and practically the 
entire management of its money matters. The disposal of the lumber and 
the management of the business were left entirely with Hale & Murchie, 
which, during that period, practically meant the plaintiff. They took charge 
of the property, manufactured it, sold it, and dealt with it in every way—so 
far as I can gather from the evidence—so far as the outside world was con- 
eerned, as if they alone were interested in it. No doubt the bank was con- 
sulted from time to time and kept informed of the business matters and how 
they were likely to result, but they made no contracts of sale, shipped and 
sold apparently to whom they chose, and collected all the proceeds. It was 
Mr. Hale or Mr. George A. Murchie, not any bank official, who by the terms 
of Mr. Clarke’s letter of December 20, was to go to Quebec to secure and ar- 
range the payment by Dobell, Beckett & Co., of the $50,000 due by them, 
though the money really belonged to the bank, and it represented lumber 
pledged to the bank and sold by the pledgors by their consent. The bank 
put forward that this is the only practical way of handling a security of this 
kind. That may beso. At all events that is the method by which Hale & 
Murchie and the bank dealt with them for ull these years. After George A. 
Murchie took charge in 1900, precisely the same course of dealing was adopted. 
As in previous years Hale & Murchie sold the lumber and should have ac- 
counted to the bank for the proceeds. 
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In the one case the plaintiff was the active partner while in the other 
George A. Murchie was the active partner. During all these years Hale & 
Murchie sold largely to J. Murchie & Sons. Their accounts between the two 
firms as kept by them up to 1900 show a yearly increasing balance against 
Hale & Murchie, and in January, 1902, this balance was slightly over $100,000. 
It is true that the plaintiff entirely denies the correctness of these figures and 
states his belief that on a proper accounting the whole indebtedness would 
disappear. But even in that case the fact would still remain that the cash 
payments and advances by J. Murchie & Sons to Hale & Murchie were at 
least equal to the value of the timber shipped to them. 

Now, in all this where consists the fraud of which the plaintiff complains? 
Were he and the bank for ten years prior to 1901 dealing fraudulently as to 
George A. Murchie? If not, George A. Murchie and the bank were not deal- 
ing fraudulently with him in 1901. Upon what principle, then, can the plain- 
tiff be heard to say to the bank, you can not go on realizing your securities, 
because if you credit what, but for your default or neglect, you would have 
received, your debt would have been paid in full? The default or neglect 
was that of the plaintiff and his partner. They were under an obligation to 
pay the proceeds of the sales of this lumber to the bank until it was paid in 
full. Instead of doing that they used them in paying another creditor. As 
between these parties Hale & Murchie cannot complain if the bank realizes 
on its securities, and if there is a dispute between J. Murchie & Sons and the 
plaintiff, or between the plaintiff and his partner, the parties can settle it 
among themselves. 

The bank has no interest in these accounts unless its claim against Hale & 
Murchie, which it is seeking to realize from the securities, would be affected 
by the result; which, in my opinion, would not be the case. I can see no 
reason whatever why the bank, holding the securities on the lumber and on 
the licenses for the one debt should be debarred from realizing on the licenses 
because a portion of the other security had been received by the plaintiff and 
his partner. The bank could surely, at its own instance, relinquish a part of 
its security and if there was any fraud, or the bank did not relinquish, the 
plaintiff and his firm, having the benefit of the money, cannot complain. 

The plaintiff’s bill must be dismissed with costs and out of the fund in 
court the bank must be paid the amount due it for its advances; and it will 
be so ordered. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in banking law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufticient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MILLER, S. D., Aug. 24, 1908. 
Str: Can the paying bank recover from indorsers on a forged check after it has accepted 
and paid the check ? CASHIER. 


Answer.—The general rule is that a bank is bound to know the signature 
of its depositors, and where it has paid a check it cannot be heard to say 
that the drawer’s signature is a forgery. But this rule applies only in cases 
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where there has been no fault on the part of the person to whom payment 
has been made. In First National Bank of Danvers vs. First National Bank 
of Salem, 151 Mass. 280, the rule was stated thus: ‘‘ To entitle the holder to 
retain money obtained by forgery, he should be able to maintain that the 
whole responsibility of determining the validity of the signature was placed 
upon the drawee and that the vigilance of the drawee was not lessened, and 
that he was not lulled into a false security by any disregard of duty on his 
own part, or by the failure of any precautions which from his implied asser- 
tion in presenting the check as a sufficient voucher, the drawee had a right to 
believe he had taken.” And in Deposit Bank of Georgetown vs. Fayette Na- 
tional Bank, 90 Ky. 10, it was said: ‘‘ Notwithstanding some conflict of 
authority upon the subject, a careful investigation of the adjudged cases and 
the text books leads us tothe conclusion that the bank can recover of a party 
to whom payment is made on a forged check, indorsed by the party to whom 
paid, where the party to whom paid has been guilty of negligence in receiv- 
ing and indorsing the check; for, notwithstanding the negligence to some de- 
gree that the paying bank has been guilty of in paying the forged check with- 
out detecting the forgery of its depositor’s signature, it often hagpens, or may 
happen, that the party to whom payment is made has been guilty of the first 
negligence in purchasing and endorsing the forged paper.” The question of 
liability and of the right of the drawee bank to recover, must depend, there- 
fore, upon the circumstances of each particular case. (See also People’s 
Bank vs. Franklin Bank, 88 Tenn. 299 ; First National Bank of Crawfords- 
ville vs. Indiana National Bank. 4 Ind. App. 355; National Bank of North 


America vs. Bangs, 106 Mass. 441; Ellis vs. Insurance Company, 4 Ohio 8t. 
628; First National Bank vs. Ricker, 71 Il]. 489; Rouvant vs. San Antonio 
National Bank, 63 Tex. 610.) 








NEW MopEL UNIVERSAL ADDING MACHINE.—In these daysof large business, bank 
officers are eagerly seeking for practicable means of saving time and labor and at the 
same time securing perfect accuracy. The slow and laboricus method of adding 
long columns of figures and the great liability to error, made the adding machine a 
necessity and a welcome addition to the Jabor-saving devices employed in all well- 
conducted banks. 

The New Model Universal Adding Machine possesses several special advantages. 
It accommodates paper up to 17 inches, prints from one to 14 columns and shows 
the totals printed in red ink, the totals being carried from the bottom of one 
column to the top of the next.in red ink ; sub-totals may be found at any point de- 
sired in red ink, and the grand total is visivle at all times. The last item is visible 
to the operator as in a typewriter. Three good carbon copies can be made. Thi 
speed of the machine is limited only by the capacity of the operator. The New 
Model Universal Adding Machine is manufactured and sold by the Universal Ac- 
countant Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Tue Best or Its Kinp.—THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, Of New York, is in our 
opinion the leading journal of its kind in the world. We wish it a long continu- 
ance of the success that has so emphatically marked its career. There is a great 
field for it, and we have no doubt that its labors will be abundantly fruitful.— 7% 
Review, Sydney, Australia. 














*THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A BANK. 





EMBEZZLEMENTS AND DEFALCATIONS. 
I. 


Thievery antedates any system designed to protect property or to apprehend the 
thief, and these systems have been brought to their present state of perfection largely 
through his ability in manipulating devices and skill in foiling detection. Checks 
and verifications, in particular, have been enlarged and adjusted each time an embez- 
zlement of novel character has been discovered. Usually, in such cases, extraor- 
dinary attention has been given to the checking of the more complex departments of 
the bank, while the simpler ones have been slighted or overlooked entirely. 

Somehow we are too prone to believe that stealing will be done in one of the old 
ways. Unfortunately, the thief has no respect for formality, and we meet an 
unpleasant surprise. Check systems, while important, are not, in themselves, the 
means and the end in guarding the bank’s funds. There are other considerations of 
equal importance. For convenience of discussion, the topics may be designated as 
follows : 

(1) The selection and employment of clerks. 

(2) The management and discipline of clerks. 

(3) The management of funds and securities. 

(4) Checks and verifications. 


THE SELECTION AND EMPLOYMENT OF CLERKS. 


Every clerk should be selected on account of his fitness for the position. Unfor- 
tunately, this rule is not always followed. In many cases the large stockholders 
place their sons or other relatives in bank positions, simply because they have the 
power to do so. No thought is entertained as to whether they have all the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the place. In fact, it is too often the case that a pull is consid- 
ered of more importance in getting one into a bank position than ability and fitness. 
This method of employing clerks has undoubtedly been the cause of many embez- 
zlements. 

The character of every candidate should be carefully scrutinized before he is 
placed in a responsible position. An acquaintance covering a few years is rarely 
sufficient to judge of the true character of a person. It is better to know his whole 
life, and whenever possible something of his progenitors. If there is such a thing 
as kleptomania, the sufferer should have no place in the bank. The power to resist 
the temptation to steal is too weak in the normal without incurring an extra hazard 
by employing those inclined to be ‘‘ light-fingered.” Hence, acting on the safe side, 
the bank should know that the clerk is descended from honest and upright people. 

The applicant should havea keen sense of honor. He should be of an economical 
turn and not given to extravagant habits. Above all, he should be temperate and 
no gambler. Heshould have stability of character and be a person not easily swayed 
by others. | 

* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 
by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901, 
number, page 18. 
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Having been satisfied that the applicant has ability and the other essential quali- 
fications, it is important to see what influences surround him. If he has been reared 
in a congenial family, and especially if he has a family of his own, it will be a secure 
anchor, holding him firmly in the line of duty. Too much importance cannot be 
attached to temperance. Strong drink is the latch-string that opens the door of 
dishonor. The drinking habit, when once formed, is an uncontrollable power drag- 
ging its victim to the commission of every crime known to criminal nomenclature. 
When the appetite is inherited, it is occasionally kept in a state of abeyance or sus- 
pense, smouldering-like, and by a chance suggestion bursts into fury. The legatee 
is the obedient tool of an unscrupulous master and nothing is secure in his keeping. 
For this reason reformed drunkards and gamblers are not safe men. They should 
not be employed. 


THE MANAGEMENT AND DISCIPLINE OF CLERKS. 


If the first requisite is to employ clerks on account of fitness, and only those free 
from vicious tendencies, the second is to see that such tendencies are not developed. 
Bank clerks are not immune from acquiring vicious habits. The history of defalca- 
tions shows that unfavorable associations have developed baneful practices, after 
persons were placed in responsible positions. The loss of the funds and the ruin of 
the employee are traceable directly to these associations. Clerks should be given to 
understand that such associations, if persisted in, are at the peril of instant discharge. 
Bank clerks occupy a false position in society. The public generally seem to think 
that because one is employed in a bank he should be equal to any task, regardless of 
the expense that might be imposed on him in a social way. Many a clerk (and the 
bank also) has come to grief by vainly trying to maintain a social position entirely 
out of proportion to his income. [If the clerk has to wear better clothes and mect 
expenses not expected in other vocations, he should at least be entitled to better pay. 
Liberal salary, within prudent limits, is always legitimate and will promote the 
interest of both bank and employee. 

Every clerk who practices economy and has habits of thrift will have a surplus left 
of his salary each month over current expenses that he will want toinvest. This is 
important to both bank and employee. A bank clerk is in a position to see many 
business transactions. Often transactions that record phenomenal margins pass 
under his observation. Lacking experience and looking only on the bright side, hi 
is tempted to enter such speculations himself. Of course the outcome is easily fore- 
told. Assessments and margins are called. Having over-invested he has no means 
of protecting himself except by borrowing from friends. This is temporary relicf 
only. Soon other margins and assessments are demanded. The perplexity of the 
situation is heightened by the clamor of friends for the return of money loaned. 
What is to be done? Hecan neither repay friends nor redeem his investments. He 
is advised that things will change in a very few days. He takes the fatal step and 
‘* borrows ” from the bank—he will repay and no one will be the wiser—friends are 
paid and the margins advanced. He nervously awaits the turn of events, but the 
situation continues to grow worse. Now he is a defaulter. In desperation lhe 
makes further ‘‘ loans” from the bank in efforts to repay the amount already taken. 
Each investment only adds to his misfortunes. If not detected and cut short, 
the career usually ends by a gigantic steal and the trusted employee becomes an 
absconder. 

If the bank had given encouragement to investment in legitimate enterprises, 
there would have been no embezzlement. Some bank officials court a seclusiveness 
and are possessed with an idea that the bank’s stock and the institution’s securities 
are too sacred to serve as investments for the clerks. Moreover, it is beneath his 
dignity to have the clerk’s name among the list of shareholders even nominally. He 
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seems to lose sight of the fact that the weal or woe of the concern is more or less in 
the hands of the clerk, and he is brought to a realization of it only after it is too 
late. Investments by the clerk should not be made mandatory. The opportunity 
should be presented in such a way that it will be taken as a courtesy and as an 
accommodation. This will have a beneficial effect in two ways: (1) The clerk’s 
investments will be made in legitimate lines, thus avoiding any hazard by keeping 
the clerk out of questionable speculations ; (2) he will be satisfied with his position 
and feel that his services are appreciated and that he is regarded as something more 
than a mere machine. 

An important feature in connection with the management of clerks is vacations. 
Aside from the rest and recreation it gives the employee, it presents an excellent 
opportunity for making a rotation in the working force. If any crookedness has 
been practiced, it will easily be discovered by one performing the duties of an- 
other. 

By discipline is meant that each clerk is charged with the performance of a specific 
duty and is not allowed to work, even if competent, in any other department, only 
on special occasions such as sickness or vacation of other employees or when a rota- 
tion is made purposely. The responsible positions should be trusted to as few per- 
sons as possible, consistent with reasonable dispatch of business. 

Means should be provided for the complete identification of work passing through | 
the hands of each clerk. This is accomplished by organizing the bank into separate 
departments and by a classification of the bank’s customers. For example, the 
departments might be: Cashier’s, teller’s, collections, exchange and bookkeepers’, etc. 
Each of these may again be subdivided into as many sub-departments as desired, 
viz.: the Cashier’s department into first Assistant Cashier, second Assistant Cashier, 
etc. The teller’s department as paying teller and receiving teller No. 1, 2, 3, etc., 
in each case. The exchange into foreign exchange and domestic exchange. The 
bookkeepers as individual and general. 

3y classification of customers; as mail teller, receiving teller No. 1 A to G., 
individual bookkeeper A to G., etc.; National bank bookkeeper, State bank book- 
keeper, etc. 

All work passing through each department can be identified by initialing, or by 
the use of a small rubber stamp, or in the case of classification of customers, auto- 
matically. The receiving teller’s departments and bookkeeper’s departments are the 
only ones that can be successfully operated by a classification of the customers with- 
out confusion. A combination of both methods is necessary to success. 

The receiving teller should be charged with the responsibility of all money com- 
ing into the bank. It is from him that all customers take receipts, either in the 
shape of deposits entered into pass-books or certificates of deposit. It is necessary 
that the department be conducted in such a way that the teller can be held responsi- 
ble. The practice of permitting several persons to receive and enter deposits in cus- 
tomers’ books is bad. Figures alone cannot always be identified, and it offers a 
loophole for the dishonest. 

Every depositor having a check account should be required to accompany each 
deposit with a deposit-tag filled out in the handwriting of the person making the 
deposit. Under no circumstances should the teller be allowed to make deposit-tags. 
If the teller makes the ticket there is nothing to prevent him from making one for a 
less amount than the figures entered in the pass-book and he can appropriate the 
difference. On the other hand, a dishonest depositor can very easily alter the amount 
entered in the deposit-book by a simple stroke of his pen and contend that the teller 
has embezzled the difference between the amount shown on the pass-book and the 
amount credited to his account on the books of the bank. The practice puts the 
bank in a double peril—internal and external robbery. 
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It is advisable to have the teller countersign all certificates of deposits and drafts 
issued under his direction, not as a means to add to the genuineness of the draft, but 
in the sense that he certifies he has received the funds for which the paper is issued. 
In no case should drafts or certificates of deposit be signed in advance, in blank, but 
when the amount is received for which the check is issued, the teller should sign the 
space designated ‘‘countersigned by ” and then the Cashier or other officer should 
sign. In this way each oflicer is a check on the other. 

When transfers are made from one account to another, perhaps through different 
departments of the bank, or even outside the bank itself, the warrant or memoran- 
dum check authorizing the transfer should be filled in with both figures and writing 
and be signed by the department of its origin. The following is a good form: 

Charge National. Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, ($5,000) Five thousand dollars 
and credit Omaha National Bank, letter May 10, 1903. To the National bank book- 
keeper. (Signed) J. Blank, Cashier. 

This form may be modified to suit transfers outside the bank or to distant points 


THE MANAGEMENT OF FUNDS AND SECURITIES. 


In the management of funds and securities such as United States bonds, etc., one 
and one person only should be charged with the responsibility of their custody i 
each of these departments. 

The teller or Cashier, as the case may be, should have sole charge of the saf 
together with its combination and contents. Two persons under no circumstances 
should, at the same time, be in possession of the combination. A copy of the com- 
bination should be kept by the person responsible for the funds and another copy, 
carefully sealed with his private seal, delivered to the President, and this seal should 
only be broken in case of death or unforeseen events, and then only in the presence 
of witnesses. 

Money should be carefully counted when delivered to persons in whose charge it 
is to be during the business hours, and again carefully counted when received by 
the party responsible for its keeping. Departments containing cash should he locked 
and access given to none except the person in charge. When two or more persons 
have access and have been in a department containing funds the dishonest can stea! 
and charge the innocent with the crime. Of course the innocent will deny the charge 
as also will the guilty. It is one of two, but which? Things should never be con- 
ducted in such a manner that you cannot tell who the embezzler is. 


CHECKS AND VERIFICATIONS. 


A system of checks may be treated under two heads. The function of the first 
would be in proving that the system of accounts (bookkeeping) is mathematically and 
methodically correct. That is to say, to see that each credit entry is accompanied 
by cash or has a corresponding charge, and that all footings are correct. The func- 
tion of the second would be to examine each account and ascertain conclusively that 
each item of record belongs to the account in which it appears. 

The accounts, cash on hand and stocks and bonds, can properly be considered 
under the first head. If the system of accounts is found correct, a careful count of 
the cash and securities held by the bank will agree with the balance shown in eacl: 
case. If there be an embezzlement, simple in its character, without any efforts at 
concealment by means of fa!se entries, it will be apparent on the completion of the 
count. Nearly all embezzlements are accompanied by efforts of concealment, and 
are transferred as a (false) charge to some account. Detection can be had only by 
verification of accounts by checking each item. 

The best mode of verification, of both general and individual accounts, is through 
the means of monthly or semi-monthly statements, or rendering of accounts by 
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transcript or by means of pass-books. When statements of all the accounts are 
made out and ready for the mail, or delivery otherwise, the auditors in charge should 
make a careful comparison of the balances as shown by the statements of accounts 
rendered with the balances as shown by the books of the bank, being particular to 
see that they agree. Then the mailing and delivery are done independently of the 
office force, and all mail touching the correctness of the work is received in a like 
manner. 

In the case of correspondents acting as reserve agents and others carrying funds 
on which the bank is allowed interest on daily balances, verification and reconcilia- 
tion of balances should be made by a careful checking of statements received from 
such correspondents, due allowance being made for floating drafts and items in 
transit, to and from the bank. 

This method would make a complete verification of all the accounts as often as 
once a month, or as often as accounts are rendered. The verifications can be made 
daily by employing a set of voucher clerks. The duties of these would be to write 
up customers’ accounts each day on statement blanks and voucher lists, and call each 
item back and verify them with the amounts by the bookkeepers, on the ledger. By 
so doing one set of clerks can keep a complete check on the other in addition to 
guarding against errors and having the statements always ready for delivery. 

Voucher clerks should be charged with the responsibility of the custody of paid 
and cancelled vouchers. These old checks are important and should be kept so that 
no one shall have access to them without the knowledge and consent of their custo- 
dian. Otherwise dishonest dealers in collusion with dishonest clerks might make 
trouble. 

The system of checks employed in the largest banks is entirely impracticable in 
the smaller ones. When the volume of business justifies, a corps of auditors can be 
in constant attendance and two sets of books of original entry used, one containing 
the business of dates of odd numbers and the other of the dates of even numbers, 
each set being checked and used again in rotation one day behind the regular busi- 
ness. Each item of entry, both debit and credit, can be verified by a careful check- 
ing of remittance and deposit tags, and mail received from correspondents, and 
acknowledgments of the receipt of all items and remittances sent to correspondents 
by the bank itself. 

The bills discounted should be carefully listed and footed, to prove that the sum 
total agrees with the balance carried on the books. Likewise a list should be made 
of the certificates of deposit, the Cashier’s checks, certified checks, and dividend 
checks unpaid and outstanding, noting carefully, in each case, that the sum total 
agrees with the balance carried on the books under each head. 

All examinations made by National bank examiners are conducted with a view 
of protecting the bank’s solvency and apprehending crookedness as short in cash, or 
securities missing and falsified accounts, and little or no attention is given the profit- 
earning side of the concern. This, of course, is all that properly concerns the Gov- 
ernment, yet in an exceptionally few cases, even in private examinations, is the 
checking made to extend beyond these lines. Seldom is the investigation made 
complete enough to verify that each item of profit, either as interest collected on 
louns and coupons on bonds or exchange and commissions, have all been credited to 
their respective accounts and that the bank has not been robbed by their misappro- 
priation. The bank suffers equally as much by being robbed, systematically, of 
individual items of profit, as it would by reason of a defalcation. The only differ- 
ence is the one wipes out the surplus after it is built up, while the other prevents its 
being built up. Yet bank officers check against fraud in one and not the other. 

To facilitate this checking a complete record should be made of each loan, show- 
ing date, amount, time and rate per cent., and gross amount of interest collected. 
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The record should be sufficiently comprehensive that each item can be checked and 
the amounts footed and compared with the figures carried to the account, interest 
and discounts. All interest-earning securities and departments collecting exchange 
and commissions should be handled the same way as outlined for loans. The records. 
of course, being slightly varied so as to suit the particular department. 

Examinations should be made not only at regular intervals, and be considered a 
part of the bank’s routine, but there should be special examinations, at times unex- 
pected to the employees. Especially is this important in the departments having 
cash and securities. All counts of cash should be in the presence of the employee in 
charge of the department and no opportunity given for outside additions, such as 
putting in checks or even cash not belonging to the department or the bank itself. 

In all checking an alert eye should be kept for fictitious or forged paper either as 
notes in charge of the Cashier or as checks held by the teller. In case of doubt of 
the genuineness, verification should be made by communication with the purporte«| 
maker and presentation of the checks. 

BonDING EMPLOYEES. 

Banks as a rule require employees to give bonds for the faithful performance o! 
duty, and such bonds are usually furnished by a surety company. In the larger 
cities these companies have secret agents whose business it is to keep a surveillance 
over the clerk so bonded and are required to report promptly any irregularities. 
indicating questionable character or speculations on the part of the employee. This 
knowledge acts as a restraint on the clerk and at the same time the bank is indemni- 
fied from possible loss through thefts. This is one of the most effective means of 
protecting the bank from ioss through dishonest employees. 


While it is desirable to apprehend dishonesty the instant it is practiced, the 
primary object of all considerations should be to prevent rather than to detect 
wrongdoing. Prevention is always better than apprehension. Like the quality of 
mercy, it is twice blest. It blesses the bank in avoiding a loss incident to an embez- 
zlement, and it blesses the employee by saving him from degradation and ruin. 

PETER COOPER. 








PROFITABLE BANKING. 


Banking, like every other kind of business, is carried on primarily for profit. Although 
banks may, and often do, perform important services gratuitously,even these should be made 
to minister indirectly to the earnings of the capital account. Incidental questions, such as 
taking checks at par, furnishing exchange free, paying interest on balances, etc., should all 
be handled with the one aim in view—the profit of the bank. There is nothing else that need 
be considered in dealing with these mutters. So far as the bank is concerned no principles 
are involved. The poorly-managed bank may declare it immoral to pay interest on deposits; 
but the bank that can pay interest and still handle the funds safely and profitably, knows 
better. So with exchange and country checks. 

Were each bank permitted to make its own rules in these matters, it would tend to show 
which banks are most capably managed. Every account must show areasonable profit. That 
is the one thing to be kept in mind. For if some accounts are profitable while others are not, 
the bank is taxing its paying business to meet the deficiency of the non-paying accounts. 
Instead of lopping these latter off altogether, it is an evasion of the real issue to shift the 
cost of carrying them on to the shoulders of the bank’s best customers. In cashing A’s out- 
of-town checks at par there may be a loss, while B’s may yield a profit. Why tax B for A’s 
delinquencies? The profit is what the bank desires. 


Advertising is being studied by progressive bankers as never before. The most success- 
ful banks in the country are advertising in a manner that shows that intelligent considera- 
tion is being given to this means of increasing business. Care and judgment are just as 
necessary in advertising a bank as in loaning its money orcredit. Some of the most rapidly 
growing banks in the country to-day are large advertisers, and they readily acknowledge 
that their prosperity is largely due to this fact. Thenon-advertising banksare falling behind 
in the race already, and in a short time their position will be so far behind as to be lost 
beyond recovery. 











SAN FRANCISCO. 


A BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH AND REVIEW OF THE CITYS BANK- 
ING, COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL INTERESTS. 





At the last meeting of the American Bankers’ Association, at New Orleans, a 
delegation of California bankers presented an earnest and cordial invitation that the 
next convention should be held in San Francisco. This invitation was accepted by 
the executive council last April, and subsequently October 20, 21, 22, and 23 were 
fixed as the dates for holding the conven- 
tion in that city. 

With one exception the association has 
never held its sessions so far from the 
Atlantic seaboard, when the same city was 
the place of meeting. This was in 1892. 
Many of those then in attendance from the 
coast and the more distant parts of the 
country have since ceased from earth’s 
toils, and have gone to their eternal rest 
and reward. The delegates to attend the 
next convention on the Pacific Coast will 
comprise many new men, some of whom 
were not even then in the banking business, and also some who have never before 
been on the coast. Naturally, these and others who expect to be in attendance at 
the convention would like to know something of the city and, incidentally, of the 
State. 











MISSION DOLORES, 
Established 1776. 


HisToRICAL SKETCH OF THE CITY. 


More than fifty-seven years ago (on July 9) the American flag was first raised, in 
what has since been known as Portsmouth Square, by Captain Montgomery of the 
war sloop Portsmouth, then lying at Yerba Buena. The rising ground on which 
this event took place was christened after the sloop, while the main street running 
in front, a few hundred feet to the east, was given the name of the captain who per- 
formed the ceremony. A day or two previously the flag had been first hoisted on 
California soil at Monterey by Commodore Sloat, in connection with a proclamation 
in which it was announced that ‘‘ henceforth California will be a portion of the 
United States.” The same proclamation promising protection to the person and 
property of peaceable citizens. 

That was the beginning of the American occupation of what has since been 
known as San Francisco. Captain Montgomery appointed one of his lieutenants, 
Washington A. Bartlett, as alcalde for Yerba Buena, to supersede Noe, the Mexican 
alcalde. Three weeks after the raising of the flag the town was excited by the ap- 
pearance of a sail vessel coming into the harbor with her decks crowded with peo- 
ple, many of them women and children. At first sight of the vessel Captain Mont- 
gomery had the Portsmouth cleared for action, thinking that those on the strange 
vessel had come prepared for a fight, but the illusion was soon removed. It was the 
ship Brooklyn from New York with a colony of emigrants, who had set out for 
Oregon, but dropped into Yerba Buena Bay. The party consisted of 238, all, with 
4 
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MARKET STREET, LOOKING EAST FROM SPRECKELS BUILDING, 


the exception of about a dozen, Mormons, with Samuel Brannan as the leader 
with a printing outfit, which was found most useful in striking off official notices, 
proclamations, blank deeds and alcalde grants, and later in the publication of a 
weekly paper known as the “ California Star.” 

The name San Francisco was adopted by a decree from the alcalde in Januar) 
1817. Probably the real reason for a change in the name was to head off a rival! 
town that had been created some thirty miles north by a few influential and wealth 
people. This was on the north shore of the Carquinez Strait, which had been given 
the name of Francesca. Alcalde Bartlett and his advisers were aware that while 
San Francisco Bay was known by many people, few had ever heard of the village 
of Yerba Buena, or could long remember the name after learning of it. The name 
of San Francisco would fix the locality in the mind of all, and so the decree wis 
published settling the name of the city for all time. The promoters of the new 
town up the bay having failed to make Francesca the metropolis of the Pacific 
Coast, changed the name to Benicia. and the locality still bears that name, and i: 
content with its environment. 


SITUATION OF THE City, PARKS, ETC. 


From the mission village of Yerba Buena in 1846, containing a few score inhab' 
tants, there stands in 1903 the metropolis of San Francisco, with about 400,00: 
inhabitants, the largest of the younger cities of the United States. In many 1 
spects San Francisco is an ideal city. It is the most western of all the America 
cities, the one receiving the last rays of the sun at the end of the day’s ru: 
Beautifully situated, on rising ground, with much level area for business and res) 
dence purposes; bounded by the Pacific Ocean on the west, the Golden Gat 
entrance to the bay on the north, and the finest bay in the world on the easi 














stretching to the south for nearly fifty miles. 
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The peninsula varies in width from 


six miles at its most northerly boundary to twenty miles at the southerly boundary. 
Good sea breezes generally prevail, though sometimes accompanied with fog. The 


sanitation is excellent and the death rate light. 


In addition to a number of small parks in the thickly-settled portions of the 
city, San Francisco has two large parks of national reputation. The Golden Gate 
park, stretching out to the ocean beach, is one of the largest and finest in the 
country, and is open and visited by large numbers on every day in the year. The 
Presidio, or National Park, at the entrance to the harbor, is generally conceded to be 
the most elaborate quarters for the army in the United States, and regiments located 


there esteem the privilege very highly. 


The city is most thoroughly traversed 


with electric and cable cars, and there isa generous transfer system by means of 


which one can take a long ride for a single fare. 


Elegant excursion cars are daily 


run over the most scenic points of the city at a round-trip rate of twenty-five cents, 
accompanied by a conductor who announces all objects of interest on the route. 
The Sutro Park, at the Cliff House overlooking the ocean, is a free park, 
although not owned by the city, and is a most charming spot from which to watch 
incoming and outgoing vessels, and strollers on the beach, of which there are large 


numbers on almost every day in the year. 


with live seals, are objects of much interest. 


Seal rocks, close into the shore, covered 
The Sutro Baths, built right at the 


edge of the ocean, with tanks filled with the flowing salt water, having different 
temperatures, furnishing the most unique bathing place to be fond in the country, 
and is visited by hundreds daily. In connection with the establishment is a museum 


having a large collection of rare curiosities. 


take a car at the ferry and by various 
routes proceed direct to the Cliff House 
on the ocean bluff and take in at the end 
of the route the Sutro Park, Sutro Baths 
and Seal rocks. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE IMPROVE: 
MENTS. 


San Francisco improvements are large- 
ly wooden structures. This is especially 
true of the residence districts. It is rare 
to find a brick or stone residence, though 
there are quite a number of them in the 
city, some of which are large and costly. 
The Flood mansion, on California and 
Mason streets, built of brown stone 
brought from the East, is a notable in- 
stance of the more substantial private res- 
idences. The Claus Spreckels mansion, 
on Van Ness avenue, built of red brick, 
with its heavy steep slated roof, has no 
duplicate here or perhaps this side of Chi- 
cago. The large residences on Nob Hill, 
formerly occupied by the great railway 
magnates — Stanford, Crocker, Hunting- 


ton and Hopkins—are all wooden structures. 








For a single fare of five cents one can 
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CLAUS SPRECKELS BUILDING. 


The Hopkins residence, the most 


artistic of these four, has long been devoted to the uses of the Mark Hopkins School 


of Fine Arts. 


The business blocks of the city are, of course, more substantial. The past ten 





years has witnessed many desirable changes of this character in the business dis- 
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trict. Modern and substantial brick, stone, and iron buildings have risen in many 
directions. Whole blocks have been rebuilt during this interval. Steel-frame 
buildings with stone or brick facings are now quite common, and many of this 
character have been erected, and many more are in process of erection. No one 
any longer fears damage to such structures from earthquakes, while losses from fire 
are minimized. Some fine office buildings, with latest modern equipments, have 
been erected in the past few years. The Hayward Building at California and 
Montgomery, the Rialto Building at Mission and New Montgomery, where is housed 
the office of the United Railroads, are two of many that might be mentioned. The 
Flood Building, in process of erection at Powell and Market on the site formerly 
occupied by the Baldwin Hotel, is to be an office building of magnificent pro- 
portions. 

San Francisco is pre-eminently a city of hotels and boarding-houses. There 
were never so many private hotels and apartment houses in operation as now, and 
many more are in process of erection. Most of these are of the latest modern type, 
large and elegantly furnished. Among the larger public hotels, the Palace still 
takes the lead with the traveling public. The new St. Francis Hotel on Union 
Square, which will not be finished for some months, will take the leading place 
among the down.town hotels as soon as it can be thrown open to the public. The 
Fairmount Hotel on California, Sacramento, Mason and Powell, the foundations for 
which are now being laid, will be the largest structure of the kind in the city, and 
will command a most sweeping view of the city, the bay, and the counties across 
the bay, including Mt. Diablo and Mt. Tamalpais. There will be no attempt to 
outdo that enterprise in this city in the next generation. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY OF THE POPULATION. 


Something else is needed besides a fine site covered with buildings of various 
sizes and descriptions, and well occupied with people, to make a city great and 
prosperous. All these things are essential factors in the problem, but there is one 
thing lacking, and that is the power to make these accessories achieve something. 
In the well equipped factory or railroad this power is steam. In the well-equipped 
city this power finds its best illustration in the ability of the people to create and 
foster business of all descriptions. Some cities are better situated than others for 
promoting trade and industry, but it isin the power of every city to enlarge upon 
its natural advantages. San Francisco is fortunate in being well located and in 
having a climate that serves as a tonic for bringing out the best possible work on 
the part of everyone. Long days of hard work are attended with little weariness, 
and there is not a better locality on the globe for obtaining nights of refreshing 
sleep. This accounts for the intense activity so observable in all the vocations of 
life. 

As to inland trade, San Francisco can reach out in only three directions, north, 
south, and east. But that is practically true of all sea-coast cities with respect to 
domestic trade. There is always a water side. Fortunately for these cities, the 
water side is frequently the most profitable direction in which to look for trade, 
though it be of a foreign character. This is particularly true of San Francisco. 
The water side here makes trade possible at three points of the compass—west, 
north, and south. San Francisco is the open door to America’s most direct trade 
with the Orient. Since the occupation of the Philippines by the United States, the 
Orient has been brought into a degree of prominence previously unknown. The 
direct cable connection with Manila consummated on July 4 by the first messages 
over a wire controlled by American enterprise, marks the beginning of a new era in 
the commerce between the United States and the Orient, the development of which 
will be watched with interest. 






















































































SAN FRANCISCO. 


PROGRESS OF BANKING IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Whether business fosters banking or banking fosters business is immaterial. It 
is sufficient to know that there is a vital bond of interdependence between banking 
and business. Ina small town and in a small way, it may be possible to transact 
business without the presence of a bank in the locality. But even under such cir- 
cumstances, it is possible that the volume of business might be increased and find 
more rapid development through the agency of a bank. In the larger towns and 
cities banks of course are indispensable. They serve as the warehouses where 
money is stored for the convenience of those who need it and who are willing to 
pay something for its use. The better the supply and the easier the terms for its 
employment, the greater will be the demand under normal business conditions. The 

















NEw City HALL. 


banker is simply the warehouseman for gathering up and loaning out the surplus 
funds of the community, or State or country. 

The history of banking in California is somewhat unique. It has largely fol- 
lowed lines of itsown creation. Though at the time the State came into the Union 
State banks of issue were the rule throughout the country, the issue of bank notes 
was interdicted by the organic act. There has, therefore, never been a California 
State bank note in circulation. When the Government wascompelled, through the 
stress of war in 1861 to 1864, to issue its notes for the payment of troops and the 
purchase of supplies, California did not take kindly to even that form of paper 
money, and such as found its way here was quoted in the market the same as any 
other form of produce. When the National Bank Act became operative and State 
bank notes were taxed out of existence, California did not care to avail itself of the 
provisions of that act, and it was not until Congress specially provided for the crea- 
tion of gold-note banks that the bankers of this State consented to handle even Gov- 
ernment paper money. 

Had California assumed Statehood under different conditions, its currency system 
might have followed more closely the lines prevailing in other parts of the country. 
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But the people of this section came into a monetary inheritance vouchsafed to no 
other State on anything like such a liberal scale up to that time. This consisted of 
gold banks to the right and gold banks to the left, in front and in rear. This inher- 
itance more than compensated for the isolation of the State from the great money 
centers of the country. Real money, and not paper promises to pay real money, 
was right at the doors of those who needed it. The only thing required was the 
effort to wash it out of the gravelly beds of the old rivers, sluice it from the banks, 
or dig it out of the rocks. The people could not be blamed for using this kind of 
money. They sent millions of it to the East to sustain the credit of the Govern- 
ment, when it most needed help of that sort, and it always had enough left for 
local use. 

The pioneer banks of San Francisco were private affairs, sometimes controlled 
by a single individual and in other cases by a firm. Prior to the establishment of 
the United States mint in San Francisco in April, 1854, most of the monetary trans- 
actions were settled in gold dust and slugs by weight at somuch perounce. Private 
assay offices turned out some octagon coins of the value of $50. Small money was 
not in such demand then as now. The opening of the local mint changed these 
primitive customs, aud gold dust and gold bars went to the mint in exchange for the 
beautiful and perfect coins which the Government has ever furnished the people. 
These early private bankers were generally honorable men, and they retained their 
form of business many years. Some of the strong incorporated banks of the city 
are the outcome and direct successors of these early pioneer bankers. At present 
all the banks in San Francisco are incorporated, and this has been the case for ten 
years or more. There are some private money lenders, but, like the Rothschilds, 
they style themselves merchants. | 

All the banks started in San Francisco are not in existence today. The mor- 
tality along this line here is probably no greater than in other cities showing an 
equal number of organizations. Foreign banking has alwas been something of a 
feature, and was never so much of a feature as now. There are English, French, 
Italian, Chinese, Japanese, and Russian banks. In addition to the State incorpora- 
ted banks, there are now seven National banks in the city, whose resources on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1903, were $53,657,895. With a single exception, all these were formerly 
State organizations. The exception is the First National, the oldest in the list and 
the first organized in the State. This bank was originally started as a gold-note 
bank, and was the first to come into existence under the law, which was availed of 
only by the bankers of this State. At one time there were some eight or nine of 
these banks in the State, all of which went under the currency system in 1879 upon 
the resumption by the Government of specie payments. 

Banks have been under State supervision since May, 1878. Attempts were made 
to put them under supervision at an earlier date. The serious bank troubles in 
1875 crystallized public opinion along that line to such an extent that the Legisla- 
ture which convened in 1878 found little difficulty in framing a law to create a Board 
of Bank Commissioners. The commission consisted of three gentlemen appointed 
by the Governor to serve for four years. As soon as they entered upon their work 
fear and trembling seized certain bank officials, who knew they had been taking 
great risks, and the doors of four or five banks were soon afterwards closed for 
good and for cause. While no one has claimed perfect work for the commissioners, 
it is conceded that they serve as a sort of supervisory check against some of the 
weaker and more imperfect forms of banking. 

The San Francisco Clearing-House Association came into existence in 1876. 
Such an organization was proposed at an earlier date, but it was difficult to get the 
local bankers to harmonize upon taking such action. The organization had not 
been in existence long before everybody wondered how they had got along without 
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it. Until within a year there were two clearings daily, except on Saturdays. Now 
‘here is only one clearing daily. The clearings for 1877, the first full calendar year, 
vere $519,948,800. The very next year showed an increase of nearly $200,000,000. 
Local bank troubles affected the volume for the next two years, and other causes 
have come in to make variations in the annual totals of clearings. In 1891, the 
amount was $896,426,700, but in 1894 the total was only $658,526,800. Since 1896 
there has been a steady increase from $583,229,500 in that year to $1,373,352,025 in 
1902, which was a gain of $195,192,500 over 1901. This year bids fair to exceed 
1902. 

The growth in banking in California in the last quarter of a century has been 
something remarkable.. A compilation by the writer of all the known State banks 
was made in February, 1878. This was obtained through personal correspondence 
with the banks, and showed the condition of the banks on December 31, 1877. The 
law creating the Bank Commission in California in March, 1878, made the banks 
bear the expense of that body, by prorating the cost of the same on the deposits 
of the incorporated banks. The first assessment for that purpose was nade on the 
statement furnished by the writer as of the above date. The first report of the 
condition of the State banks made by the commissioners was for June 30, 1878. 
That statement covered eighty-four incorporated banks, of which twenty-eight 
were Savings and fifty-six were commercial, and the total resources of both classes 
were $151,932,430, and the deposits $100,128, 432. 

On January 1, 1903, the Bank Commissioners had reports from 256 State incor- 
porated banks of which sixty-two were Savings and 194 commercial, showing a net 
gain of 172 since June 30, 1878. The condition of the State incorporated banks in 
California on these two dates compare as follows : 


RESOURCES. June 30, 1878. January 1, 1902. 
ice co ccey sedieamen sabia: ciated $3,025,654 .08 $7,067,875.71 
inn cnn cnn enue eemenedemell 4,825,975.18 13,652,286 .39 
sons oe enn op weehekeenees canner 6,442,272. 74 97,014,124.51 
i ennenweeee 9% eeeeweden 67,193,691. 74 120,604,499 .66 
Loans on bonds and stOcKs,..........cccccccececes 15,390,067 .32 36,970,580. 84 
TOGRS Of OCREP SECTIFICIOS......ccccccccccccccccccces 2,722,962 .67 13,869,879 .92 
Loans on personal SCCULITY..........cceccccccvcees 20,811,113.24 55,430,411 . 83 
EEE EL re 14,791,217 .35 26,041,136 .00 
I iit nina ae dniy ecbnbinten 8,191,064 .02 50,266,147 .65 
uid cts heaiidiibeseedatsenneneiesteceed 8,538,411 .81 2,854,579 .81 

NN ii teiccninseenensecencininne $151,932,430.15 $423,771,522.32 
LIABILITIES. 
RN iit os eeeinbceweneniwebeaetes $37,515,973 .02 $40,039,340 .79 
Reserve and surplus.......... ..+. soe natin iaaana aa al 8,715,388 .03 34,513,048 .18 
i a oh a ian nena ik emma miei 100, 128,431.79 333,245,383 .35 
inte ete eidadesiiedeieasaieae,  ebineemuens 11,548,265. 16 
ELE oe Le EN er em er ee 375,500.85 
SN ii ie deeniededamemeines 5,572,637 .31 4,049,983 .99 
 nncvcovetstecacsueteesasdees $151,932,430.15 $423,771 ,522 .32 


It will be noticed that the net gain in new capital is quite small, a little over 
$2,500,000. Had stockholders depended entirely on their own capital, there would 
have been no such increase in reserve and undivided profits as the comparison 
shows. This surplus is not money paid in by stockholders as of late years has been 
so common in new bank enterprises in other parts of the country, but is largely the 
net earnings of the banks after paying all expenses and losses and fair dividends to 
stockholders. The depositors are the ones who have furnished the funds on which 
the banks have made most of their money. 

In addition to the State incorporated banks, there were twenty-one private State 
banks and fifty-one National banks in operation in California on January 1, 1903. 
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FERRY BUILDING—UNION DEPOT. 


The resources and individual deposits of these several classes compare as follows on 
that date : 


Resources. Deposits. 
ond ued hadethednebadsesestueteiedess eee $214,985,905 $198,048,966 
Commercial 208,785,618 135,196,417 
Private 3, 152,474 2,170,439 


Total State ..e+ $426,923,997 $335,415, 822 
Nationals 100,792,867 58,195,686 
27,716,864 $393,591 508 

335,377,660 

75,486,297 $58,213,848 

















The gains in both resources and deposits for the calendar year of 1902 were the 
largest ever reported for any twelve months in the history of banking in the State. 
There was a steady gain in these bank resources up to the bank panic of 1893, 
but the total gain for the six years ending June 30, 1898, was only $88,276,092 in 
resources and $52,665,262 in deposits. The gain in deposits for these six years was 
considerably less than for the last calendar year. On June 30, 1894, the 283 banks 
then reporting named their aggregate resources at $297,352,917 and their deposits at 
$196,980,863. Since then every year has shown an increase in these items over the 
previous year. The growth in banking resources in California in the past decade 
has been as follows: 
January 1, 1893. January 1, 1903. 
EE $149,825,048 $214,985,905 
Commercial 132,991,127 208,785,618 
Private 3,317,772 3,152,474 
$286, 133,947 $426,923, 997 
32,918,241 100,792,867 


$319,052, 188 $527 ,716,864 


The comparison shows an increase of forty-four per cent. in the resources of the 
Savings banks, fifty-seven per cent. in the State commercial banks, and over 200 per 
cent, in the Nationals. It is well to explain that most of the National banks in this 
State are simply conversions from State banks, some of which had developed con- 
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siderable business before going over to the new system. The main reason for these 
changes is supposed to be in the lessened expense of conducting a National bank as 
compared with a State bank. The matter of note circulation cuts but little figure. 
Very few bills are found in circulation. Metallic money still holds its old-time place 
in ordinary business affairs. There is no longer any prejudice to paper money, 
every dollar of which of whatever character is regarded as good as gold, but there 
has been great difficulty in keeping the notes in the State. As the balance of trade 
is often against the coast, the notes form the least expensive form of cash remit- 
tances, and they fly away as soon as they are released at the bank. 

All the Savings banks are capitalized, with one exception. This is the Hibernia 
Savings and Loan Society, which has the largest resources and deposits of any bank 
west of Chicago, and which has a reserve fund that is larger than the combined 
capital and reserve of any other Savings bank in the State. The law gives every 
Savings bank with a capital of $300,000 the privilege of doing a mixed business. 
These banks have been good money earners and good money distributors in the 
years gone by. Of late the interest allowed on deposits has been reduced to three 
and three and one-fourth per cent. per annum, which is hardly up to the standard of 
some of the older Eastern cities. Still the average amount to the credit of deposi- 
tors in these banks is larger than in any other State. One reason for this condition 
of things has been the willingness of the banks to accept large sums on deposit 
from those who are supposed to be quite capable of making their own investments. 
Many of these banks have abolished term deposits, and all moneys are now treated 
alike on dividend days, which are January 2 and July 1. 

Banking, as represented by the trust company, had slow development in this 
State for many years after such institutions had been flourishing in the stronger 
money centers of the country. For several years only one of these organizations 
had an existence in the whole State, and that one was in San Francisco. Now there 
is quite a number here and in the other large cities of the State, and of late years 
they have had a prosperous run of business. Some pretty large financial schemes 
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have been engineered through these organizations. It is difficult to understand 
how we could now get along without them. The abundance of money here has 
made it possible to finance large local bond issues, which has been of much advan- 
tage to the people, as it has afforded a needed outlet for the local investment of 
money. The part these organizations play in the handling of estates is much appre- 
ciated, as it saves much useless expense and almost endless litigation. Evidently 
the trust company has come to stay. 

California is proud of her banks and her bankers. As arule, she has had reason to 
be. There have been exceptions, too many perhaps. There has been some loose 
banking and some failures, with losses that have occasioned much hardship. Such 
things are inevitable in every line of business. Taken as a class, the bankers of the 
State, considering the inexperience of many of them, and the trying conditions 
which all of them have had to face in the settlement of a State that has only recently 
observed its semi-centennial, it must be said that they have done well. They have 
ever had a high standard before them, and have endeavored to live up toit. They 
have ever stood for honest money, even at the expense of being called disloyal to 
the country. They had the solid gold under their feet, and were confident that it 
was only a matter of time when the advocates of fiat money would be routed, and 
the world’s standard of values would have as staunch supporters in every State as 
in the Golden State of the West. They have lived to see their predictions fully 
verified. 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


California’s commerce is practically carried on through the port of San Fran- 
cisco. A few lumber cargoes go direct from Eureka to foreign ports, and some grain 
cargoes have been shipped direct from ports Los Angeles and San Diego. Both 
ports import considerable direct from Australia and British Columbia, as well as a 
few cargoes of cement and general freight from Europe. This year the southern 
counties of the State have the largest grain crops in many years, but the best grain 
belt is north of the Tehachapi mountains. Some cargoes of grain will be shipped 
direct from the lower coast ports this year for the first time in six years, but only 
such ships as discharge their inward cargoes there will be thus favored. It is possi- 
ble that half-a-dozen ships may get outward cargoes at San Diego before the end of 
the year. Two ships engaged for this service cleared early in August. 

The foreign commerce of San Francisco for the last ten calendar years has been 
as follows: 

YEARS. Imports. Exports. 
$39, 405,C00 $33,853,300 
38,514,700 26,410,700 
38,925,600 33,264,900 
36,414,900 43,514,000 
40,846,800 44,280,000 
36,063,100 35,852,500 
45,677,900 38,924,900 
39,424,400 41,419,700 
37,267,300 41,638,400 
36,078,300 47,601,400 


$388,618,000 $346,759,800 


This review shows an average per annum of $38,861,800 in imports and $34,675, - 
980 in exports. The commerce with the Hawaiian Islands was cut out between 
June 14, 1900, and May 22, 1902. 

Of the imports for 1902, China and Hong Kong contributed $6,964,300 ; Japan, 
$9,005,600 ; East Indies, $3,453,800 ; and the Philippine Islands, $614,600, a total of 
$20,017,800 from these Oriental countries, or the equivalent of fifty-five per cent. 
from all the sources included in the report for that year. There was no statement 
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of the value of the imports from the Hawaiian Islands in either 1902 or 1901, and 
only for the first half of 1900. The value for the five and one-half months in 1900 
was $5,598,800. This shows an average of $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 per annum re- 
ceived from that source. Nearly all the Hawaiian sugar crop is sent to San Fran- 
cisco, a portion of which is re-shipped direct to Eastern refineries. California has 
always looked upon the Hawaiian Islands as part of its own territory, as much of 
the capital employed there was obtained from this State, while the trade relations 
between the mainland and the islands has always been intimate. 

Summarized, the exports from San Francisco in 1902 reached a value of $14,562, - 
265 to Europe, $11,611,985 to Asia and Oceanica, $9,687,296 to Australasia and Polyne- 
sia, $4,930,479 to Mexico, Central and South America, and $1,864,769 to British Co- 
lumbia, South Africa and other points, making a grand total of $42,563,796 to for- 
eign ports. There was also a value of $4,937,628 shipped to domestic Atlantic ports 
via Panama and the Cape. The shipments to the Hawaiian Islands in 1902 were 
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only for the last half of the year and embraced a value of $4,766,000. As much 
more for the first half of the year should be added to the grand total to make the 
record complete. The value of the exports to the Orient were $1,150,000 in excess 
of 1901, and $1,700,000 larger than in 1900. Great expectations are entertained in 
reference to this Oriental trade, on account of the large population available. But 
these people must be educated up to American ways of living before they become 
large consumers of American products. 

The export trade with Europe is mostly confined to cereals and canned fruit and 
salmon. In years of good crops this trade is quite important. For the past 
three years the average has been about $15,000,000 per annum. The grain export 
trade of the port has been of great value to the shipping trade here, furnishing a 
large fleet of sail vessels with outward cargo in the direction which most of them 
wish to take after discharging cargoes here. In the last cereal year, owing to the 
light wheat crop of 1902, only 137 vessels were thus loaded, while for the previous 
cereal year the total was 213. Even that large total is small when compared with 
the movement in years of big crops. On account of this special feature in the ex- 
port trade, more square-riggers visit San Francisco during the year than any 
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other port of the United States. Of course Eastern Atlantic ports enjoy a much 
larger trade, but steamers play a more important part than the full-rigged ships in 
the Atlantic trade. 

Exclusive of the large number of sail vessels and steamers employed in thc 
Pacific Coast domestic trade, there were 481 arrivals here from foreign ports jn 
1902, representing a total tonnage of 657,963, all under sail, and 416 steamers hav. 
ing 868,441 tonnage, while from domestic Atlantic ports there were seven sail ves. 
sels of 16,118 tons and fourteen steamers of 55,316 tons. The large fleet of biz 
steamers of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company have superseded ships i. 
tween New York and San Francisco, and the only sail vessels now arriving here 
from the other side of the country are the few coal ships from Baltimore. Tie 
shipping trade of the port is a very important feature, and represents several] mii- 
lion dollars annually in tonnage and other dues, inward and outward freigh 
wages and salaries of crews and officers, supplies, repairs, and insurance. The use 
of steamers in the foreign as well as in the coast trade has injured the sail trade *o 
some extent, but at the same time it has created much traffic not before considere:! 
possible. 

The facilities for loading and unloading vessels are of the most generous and 
modern character. There is a long stretch of wharves and piers along the waicr 
front, and extensive grain warehouses and docks for the grain fleet thirty miles up 
the bay. For the cleaning and repairing of vessels there are docks to accommodite 
craft of all sizes. The new dock, hewn out of solid rock, adjoining a similar one 
in use here for many years, though much larger, can accommodate the largest ves- 
sels afloat. It was built at a cost of over $500,000. It is 750 feet long, 122 fect 
wide at the top and eighty feet on level of the top of the keel blocks, with twenty - 
eight feet of water over sill at high tide. The first vessel to be docked was the 
battleship Ohio last January. This vessel is 393 feet long, 72.2 feet wide, and dre 
seventeen feet of water when she went in. At the narrowest point there was four 
feet to spare on each side, and 357 feet between stern and dock gate. Since then 
the cruiser New York and the Pacific Mail liner Korea have been docked with ease. 
Two years were spent in building this dock, which is one of the wonders of the 
country. 

SOME OF THE PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA. 

Grain is the chief export staple by water. An average wheat crop is about 
1,000,000 tons, though it has not reached that total in the final clean up for severa! 
years. The largest crop produced was in 1881, amounting to 1,750,000 short tons. 
The last 1,000,000-ton crop was harvested in 1901. In four preceding years the cro) 
was from 923,000 to 976,000 tons. In four of the other years it fell below 700,000 
tons, and in one of these four years the yield was only 367,000. In 1902 it was 
616,000 tons, and it will probably be no larger than that this year, though las! 
spring there was good promise of 1,000,000 tons. Unfavorable weather at the 
critical stage accounts for the shrinkage. Besides, the increased attention given to 
the cultivation of barley has been at the expense of wheat acreage. There has bee. 
quite a large trade created in Europe for California brewing barley, for which there 
has been better remuneration than for wheat. California is the largest barley-rais- 
ing State in the country. 

The fruit and wine interests of the State have, for many years, been forging to 
the front as affording better returns than grain raising. There is now a very heav) 
trade annually in fresh, dried and canned fruit and wines. For the past five years 
the pack of canned fruit has been from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 cases, each case con- 
taining two dozen tins. The number of cars of deciduous fruit sent out of the 
State in the past four years has varied from 6,459 to 7,141, the largest number having 
been in 1902. The shipments last year were 2,011 cars of pears, 1,777 cars of 
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peaches, 1,033 cars of grapes, 1,478 cars of plums and prunes, and the remainder 
consisted of apricots, cherries, apples, quinces and figs. Nearly all varieties of fruit 
are produced here inabundance.: The prune crop last year was 150,000,000 pounds, 
of a value of $4,250,000. The raisin crop was 4,800,000 boxes of twenty pounds 
each, valued at $4,950,000. There were 22,500 cars of oranges and 2,500 cars of 
lemons shipped from the State last year. 

The wine product of the State for 1902 has been placed at 42,000,000 gallons the 
largest yet reported. In 1865 it was only 2,000,000. Since 18838 it has been 10,000,- 
000 gallons and upwards. The average for the past decade has been 22,335,000 
gallons per annum, This industry is now in better shape than at any previous time 
since its inauguration. More attention is being given to obtain the best results as 
to quality and markets of consumption. 

California was the first State to take up the beet sugar industry on a large scale. 
The product last year was 150,000,000 pounds, the largest yet reported. 

The fuel oil industry has come into considerable prominence within the past few 
years. Some oil has been produced here for upwards of thirty years, but it was 
only in 1895 that the yield was in excess of 1,000,000 barrels. In 1900 it was 4,329,- 
950 barrels. This was doubled in 1901, and in 1902 the product was 13,592,516 
barrels. It will be larger than that this year. 

Space will not permit further comment on the products of this most wonderful 
State, so unique in many respects. It has the only redwood trees in the world. It 
is prominently identified with the only salmon fisheries of note in the world. It is 
the headquarters of the American whale fisheries. It is practically the only State 
that produces quicksilver. It leads all other States in its product of raisins, wine 
and barley. Its citrus fruits equal in quality and quantity those of any other State. 
Boston could not get along without its beans, nor Milwaukee without itshops. Its 
honey, nuts, olives and olive oil are the finest produced anywhere. It produces 
enough leather and wool to clothe and shoe millions of people. Though no longer 
the leading gold-producing State, the yield of the yellow metal in 1902 was over 
$17,000,000, and since Marshall picked up his first piece in the mill-race of Gen. 
Sutter, the yield is estimated at $1,500,042,200, more than enough to pay off the 
national debt, which is about the biggest thing in this country. 

People flocked to this State in the pioneer days as miners and traders. Hardly 
one of them but expected to remain here only long enough to make a “‘ pile,” and 
then return to the other side of the country whence he came. No one thought there 
was any chance for farming in a section where there was six months of almost in- 
cessant rain, to be followed by six months without a drop. Less than ten years 
after these early settlers landed, California farmers were shipping wheat to Europe, 
and to-day thousands of families are deriving a good living from the cultivation of 
the soilin some form. After the miners and traders and farmers came the manu- 
facturers. Only a few of either class became so satisfied with what he made, or so 
dissatisfied with his conditions here, that he crossed over the continent again for a 
permanent residence on the other side. California has disappointed fewer immi- 
grants in proportion to the numbers than any other State, and has rewarded more 
for the faith placed in her possibilities. 

_ California manufacturers have been handicapped in some particulars and favored 
in others, The higher cost of capital, labor, rents and fuel, and in some of the raw 
materials that had to be obtained from abroad in the early years of this industry, 
were certainly drawbacks of amore or less serious character. But the climate was in 
their favor. There were no days of enforced idleness because of inhospitable weather. 
There was enough tonic in the air to bring out the best work from the workers. 
There is hardly a line of manufactures but what is represented in this State, and in 
no line is there better work performed elsewhere. From toothpicks up to battle 

ships, the State is proud of its manufactures, and proud of the men whose handiwork 
they represent. ‘The product of the Union Iron Works alone has given this State 
a national and an international reputation, for the battleship Oregon was the product 
of these works. The good foundationson which California manufactures have been 
reared to their present state of efficiency will make the achievements of success easier 
hereafter. BENJAMIN C. WRIGHT. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION TO BE HELD AT SAN FRANCISCO, 
CAL., OCTOBER 20, 21, 22 AND 23. 


The twenty-ninth annual convention of the American Bankers’ Association 
will be held in San Francisco October 20-23, as has already been announced. 

This association first began to take form at Saratoga in 1875. A conven- 
tion of bankers met there and appointed a committee who completed the 
organization, drawing up the constitution and by laws, and reporting at a 
convention held the next year (1876) at Philadelphia. It is not uninteresting 
to note that the original constitution, as drawn up and adopted at Philadel- 
phia, contained all the essential principles upon which the work of the asso- 
ciation has been earried on. There have been minor amendments of the con- 
stitution and the work has been enlarged as the association grew, meeting 
the wants of the increasing banking constituency of the United States. Just 
as our system of banks differs from the banking systems of other countries, 
so our association differs from analogous organizations of bankers in other 
countries, although they have some points in common. 

The Institute of Bankers in London is an institution which includes in its 
membership individual bankers rather than banks. The members meet 
quarterly or oftener, and subjects of importance from a financial and econo- 
mie standpoint are treated of in elaborate papers prepared by invited experts. 
Seldom more than one paper is heard and discussed at each meeting. These 
papers are elaborate and exhaustive, and with the interesting discussions of 
the paper are elegantly printed in the ‘‘ Journal of the Institute.” This 
** Journal” is eagerly sought for by those interested in banking and economic 
science throughout the world. 

The American Bankers’ Association meets in convention but once_a year. 
The papers read are not usually so thorough in character as those which 
appear under the auspices of the London Institute of Bankers. They gener 
ally are occupied with some particular point of banking or finance, and the 
more of what is considered practical knowledge as derived from banking 
experience, the better they are liked. Singly they do not usually make the 
impression of the papers of the Institute. They are published all together in 
the Annual Proceedings of the Convention. Some papers of great value do 
not appear to attract the attention they seem to deserve when*published in 
this way. 

In addition to the literary features of the work of the association are those 
pertaining to the education of bank clerks and employees, and the protec- 
tion of members from the work of forgers and other criminals. The educa- 
tional committee of the association has within the last few years matured 
a system of chapters of bank clerks and employees in different cities, and has 
formed and recommended a course of financial study. This educational 
work is also carried on by the London Institute of Bankers. 

The protection of banks which are members of the association, and indi- 
rectly of all banks, from forgers, thieves and burglars, forms an important 
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oart of the work. It has met with approval by the banks and added largely 
to the membership. The association is in this respect a terror to the cracks- 
nen and forgers. A large sum of money is each year appropriated for this 
purpose. 

The main benefit of the association and its annual conventions is a social 
one. Criticisms are sometimes made that the social features throw a shadow 
over the literary portions of the programme. The encouragement of acquaint- 
ance and personal friendship between bankers from all parts of the country 
was a chief object with the founders, and the successful carrying out of this 
object has no doubt added much to the solidarity of our heterogeneous sys- 
tem of banks. Since the beginning of the custom of inviting the association 
to hold its conventions in turn in the principal cities of the country, there is 
no doubt that interest in the conventions has increased. Acquaintances of 
great value in business are made at these meetings. There is no better way 
for a young banker who has talent and capacity to make himself known than 
by putting in an appearance on these oceasions. No class of people seem 
more inclined to be impressed with a member of the guild who can make a 
good speech than bankers, and many who possess this gift could find no 
place where it will do them greater service. It would not be difficult to give 
numerous examples of this, as will readily be called to mind by those of our 
readers who have frequently attended these conventions. But bankers are 
not taken in by trash. What attracts permanent attention must possess 
solidity. The man who can clearly and pointedly explain the point at issue 
with force as well, is at once chosen over the declaimer of empty rhetoric. 
Of course merely pleasant talkers are also liked. They lighten up the tedium 
of some of the heavier work of the convention. The presidents of the asso- 
ciation, whose principal duty is to preside at these conventions, have been 
men of fine and dignified appearance, worthy of-presiding over a body so 
eminently representing the respectability and wealth of the United States. 

It is often announced when the convention meets how much wealth the 
delegates have under their control. The capital, surplus, deposits, cash and 
other items which indicate the business of the banks represented by delegates 
at these conventions are truly enormous. But the bald announcement of 
this in the papers is, however, apt to give a false impression. While the 
delegates are perhaps as a rule men of some personal wealth, they do not own 
or control the resources of the banks they represent in a personal way. They 
are properly the custodians of the money of the people. They are to be hon- 
ored for the confidence that has led to these aggregations of wealth in the 
numerous banks which pile up the figures when added together. Almost 
every delegate represents the confidence and trust of the whole community 
his bank serves. They should be honored, not on the supposition that they 
are wealthy men, but because they possess the confidence of their fellow men 
to an extent greater than almost any other class of public servants. It is the 
people who contribute the capital and who make the deposits who own the 
banks, and not the banker, who is only the trusted repository of the surplus 
of the people. A correct view of these things is what is needed to remove 
the prejudice of the unthinking against bankers and to render powerless the 
‘uspersions of demagogues who appeal to such prejudice. 

This is the second time the annual convention has been held in San Fran- 
cisco. The first convention there was in 1892. 
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PORTRAITS OF THE STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Louis B. FARLEY, Vice-Pres. for Alabama. F. M. MurRPHY, Vice-President for Arizona 


(Cashier Merchants and Planters’ Farley Na- (President Prescott National Bank.) 
tional Bank, Montgomery.) 


Jno. Joy Epson, Vice-President for District 
J.M. ELLIOTT, Vice-President for California. of Columbia. 


(President First Nat. Bank, Los Angeles.) (President Washington Loan ara Trust Co. 
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ANDREW RwSSEL, Vice-President for Illinois. JOHN PERRIN, Vice-President for Indiana. 


(Dunlap, Russel & Co., Jacksonville.) (President American National Bank, 
Indianapolis, ) 





E. D. Nims, Vice-Pres. for Indian Territory. 


(President First National Bank, Koff.) 





Scott HopkKINS, Vice-President for Kansas. 


(President First National Bank, Horton.) 
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OSCAR FENLEY, Vice-Pres. jor Kentucky. J. E. WENGREN, Vice-President for Maine. 


(President National Bank of Kentucky, (Cashier First National Bank, Portland.) 
Louisville.) 


, - , , ICIUS LLE 7ice-President for Michigan. 
Wm. LINGLE, Vice-President for Maryland. Lootus Litter, Vice-President for v 
, _ ; *resident Lilley State Bank, Tecumseh. 
(Cashier Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Baltimore.) Pesstent Lay State ie insta 
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GEO. PEASE, Vice-President for Minnesotc. I. S. Waite, Vice-President for Mississippi. 


(Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Faribault.) (President McComb City Bank.) 





GRAHAM G. Lacy, Vice-Pres. for Missouri. GEO. L. RAMSEY, Vice-Pres. for Montana. 


(Vice-President Tootle-Lemon National (Cashier Union Bank & Trust Co., Helena.) 
Bank, St. Joseph.) 
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G. W. MAPEs, Vice-President for Nevada. Wm. F. THAYER, Vice-President for Neu 
Hampshire. 


(President Washoe County Bank, Reno.) (President First National Bank, Concord.) 


: : B. W. WELLINGTON, Vice-President for New 
Pres. for New Jersey. York 


Wm. K. Hurrr, Vice- 
(Treasurer Security Trust Co., Camden.) 


(Vice-President Q@. W. Wellington & Co’s 
Bank, Corning.) 
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W. E. BORDEN, Vice-Pres. for North Carolina. R. S. Lewis, Vice-Pres. for North Dakota. 
(Cashier Bank of Wayne, Goldsboro.) ‘President Red River Valley National Bank, 
Fargo.) 





A. S. FRAZER, Vice-President for Ohio. C. M. Keck, Vice-President for Pennsylvania. 





(Cashier Xenia National Bank.) (Cashier Allentown National Bank.) 
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Wm. A. LAw, Vice-Pres. for South Carolina. HARRY RK. | ee Vice-President for South 
Dakota. 
{Assistant Cashier Merchants’ National 


Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.) (President Sioux Falls Savings Bank.) 


LEwWIs S. HILus, Vice-President for Utah. 


(President Deseret National Bank, Salt Lake 
(Secretary Chattanooga Savings Bank.) City.) 


W. A. SADD, Vice-President for Tennessee. 
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JOHN D. HORSELEY, Vice-Pres. for Virginia. H. D. SmitH, Vice-President for Wisconsin. 


(President First National Bank, Lynchburg.) (President First National Bank, Appleton.) 


Notre.—The portraits of the other State Vice-Presidents were requested but not 
received in time for insertion in this issue. Portraits of all the present members of 
of the executive council have already appeared in the MAGAZINE. 








THE Drink Evi. IN ENGLAND.—The American workingman in England is 
amazed by the amount of drinking done by the English worker. Two months’ 
wages of the average English worker’s yearly income goes to the ‘‘ public house.”’ 
In no country in the world is there so much drunkenness among the common peo- 
ple. That this abnormal indulgence in drink is a serious tax on industry, is un- 
doubted. English manufacturers whom I have met all tell me that could they keep 
their workmen sober there would be less to fear from American competition. The 
‘“ drink bill” of England, the tax on which produces three-eighths of the total reve- 
nue of the government, is about eight hundred million dollars a year. Of this huge 
amount, it is estimated that the working people spend five hundred and fifty million 
‘dollars. In proportion to his earnings, the English worker spends four times as 
much money on drink as does the American.—‘‘ The Plight of the English Worker,” 
by Frank Fagant in ‘‘ Review of Reviews.”’ 


QUARRELS OF THE ‘‘ MONEY KINGs.”—Some one remarks that New York will 
never supplant London as the financial center of the world as long as ‘‘a few money 
kings who control the market delibeiately set to work to destroy values because 
they have quarrelled among themselves.” The observation deserves thought.—S¢?. 
Louis Globe Democrat. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $10 NATIONAL BANK NOTE.—On the Mechanics’ National Bank of New 
Bedford, Mass.; series 1882; check letter **B ;”’ charter No. 743; Treasury serial No. A87055A ; 
bank serial No. 11793; Bruce, Register; Wyman, Treasurer Of the United States. A good 
photograph on plain paper, no fiber ; numbers, seal, and panel of back tinted with thin colors. 
This note should not deceive any careful handler of money. The negative, however, is a fine 
one, 








BANKING IN THE LEADING CITIES. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


Both in the point of years and in its 
strength the National Bank of North 
America ranks high among the city’s 
financial institutions. Its existence dates 
back to February 26, 1851, a period of 


HENRY CHAPIN, JR., Vice-President. 


over fifty-two years ; and although sev- 
eral severe financial crises have occurred 
in that time, the bank has stood un- 
shaken, and its growth has been in keep- 
ing with that of the city. Its officers 
and directors, from the date of organiza- 
tion till now, have included the names of 
those foremost in New York’s banking 
and commercial enterprises. 

R. L. Edwards, the President, suc- 
ceeded Warner Van Norden, who retired 
from active banking affairs about the 
time the Bank of the State of New 


York, of which Mr. Edwards was Presi- 
dent, was merged with the National 
Bank of North America. Mr. Edwards 
has had a successful banking career, ex- 
tending over a period of about forty years. 

Charles W. Morse, Vice-President, is 
prominently associated with the manage- 
ment of a number of city banks, and has 
been instrumental in bringing about the 
consolidation of several New York banks. 

Henry Chapin, Jr., Vice-President, is 
also a well-known banker. He entered 
the Metropolitan National Bank in 1864, 
and advanced to the position of Assistant 
Cashier. In 1887 he became Assistant 
Cashier of the Third National Bank, and 
in three years was chosen Cashier. Sub- 
sequently he was elected Cashier of the 
National Bank of North America, and 
continued to hold this position until the 
absorption of the Bank of the State of 
New York, when he was promoted to 
the office of Vice-President. 

Alfred H. Curtis, the Cashier, entered 
the Bank of the State of New York over 
twenty-five years ago, and has advanced 
by reason of meritorious service to the 
important position he now holds. 

J. F. Sweasy and Edward B. Wire, 
Assistant Cashiers, are also well qualified 
by character and training for their posi- 
tions. Mr. Sweasy began his banking 
experience with the Third National 
Bank, in 1880, and early demonstrated his 
capacity for thorough and efficient work. 

In its first fifty years the National 
Bank of North America earned on its 
capital of $1,000,000, profits amounting 
to $4,601,256. The present capital is 
$2,000,000, the surplus $2,000,000, and 
the deposits $20,000,000. 

Recently the bank took possession of 
the new banking rooms in its new twenty- 
five story building, 41-43 Wall street. 
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GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK—VIEW OF THE BANKING ROOMS. 


GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK. 


The Garfield National Bank was estab- 
lished in December, 1881, shortly after 
the death of President James A. Gar- 
field, and the sentiment aroused by his 
death led to the selection of his name as 
the distinctive part of the bank’s title. 

Prominent among the organizers of 
the bank were the following: George H. 
Robinson, Jno. J. McCook, A. C. Che- 
ney, Hiram Hitchcock, Henry A. Hurlbut 
and Joseph W. Drexel. 

George H. Robinson was the first Pres- 
ident, serving from 1881 until 1884. 
From January 1, 1884, until his death in 
July, 1898, A. C. Cheney was President, 
and under his administration the bank 
made large gains in its business. It was 
during this period that the district sur- 
rounding the bank developed rapidly as a 
retail center. Mr. Cheney was succeeded 
by W. H. Gelshenen, who was noted in 
financial circles for his ability and sound 
judgment. Under his careful manage- 
ment the bank continued to grow in pub- 
lic favor. Mr. Gelshenen died in March, 
1902, and was succeeded by R. W. Poor. 
Mr, Poor is a thoroughly experienced 


banker. He began his banking career 
with the Littleton (N. H.) National Bank 
in 1881, resigning the Cashiership of that 
bank in 1888, at which time he came to 
the Garfield National. In 1891 he was 
chosen Assistant Cashier and in 1892 
Cashier, which position he occupied until 
elected President upon the death of Mr. 
Gelshenen. Mr. Poor, by devoting his 
time and attention strictly to the bank, 
has kept it in a vigorous and growing 
condition, the deposits continuing to in- 
crease until they now amount to about 
$8,000,000. 

Originally the capital of the Garfield 
National was $200,000, but as the mer- 
cantile district surrounding the bank 
expanded, the business of the bank in- 
creased rapidly, and it was found advi- 
sable to add to the capital. To make 
the amount ample for the present and 
near future, it was decided to increase 
the capital to $1,000,000, which was done 
on March 1, 1901. The surplus is now 
also $1,000,000 and the undivided profits 


$300,000. The surplus and profits have 


all been earned, not paid in by stock- 
holders, as is sometimes done in organiz- 
ing banks. A bank whose surplus is 
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equal to its capital is very properly re- 
garded as in an exceptionally strong posi- 
tion and is, in fact, frequently singled 
out for especial commendation. The 
Garfield National with its large capital 
and surplus and undivided profits cer- 
tainly affords the best possible protection 
to depositors. 


R. W. Poor, President. 


The bank is located at Sixth avenue 
‘and Twenty-third street, in the heart of 
the principal retail district of the city. 
It is thus favorably situated and is also 
thoroughly equipped for meeting the im- 
portant trade requirements of this terri- 
tory, but is likewise well adapted to 
‘rhandlimg the accounts of out-of-town 
banks and bankers. 

The banking rooms are especially well 
‘equipped, both as regards -convenience 
and safety, and at the same time are most 
attractive, asis shown by the above view. 

The present strong position of the Gar- 
field National Bank and the steady growth 
in its business may be attributed to the 
judgment of its management in adapt- 
ing the institution to the requirements 
of its patrons. The business is almost 
wholly commercial in character, rep- 
resenting the legitimate enterprises of 
one of the greatest centers of the retail 
trade in the world. 
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THE LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 
‘ OF NEW YORK. 


The Liberty National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1891, and its progress throughou' 
has been very marked. It was for abou: 
twelve years located at No. 143 Libert: 
street. 

In January, 1903, the bank moved in‘) 
its new counting-rooms at 139 Broadwa: 
built for its own occupancy. It is o: 
of the most unique buildings in New 
York in point of architecture, and no! 
only is it a beautiful edifice, but as 
banking office it is complete in every cv 
tail. The vaults, which are used exc! 
sively by the bank, were built by ti 
Remington and Sherman Company, au! 
are models of their kind. 

It is one of the institutions that hav 
come into prominence in this city durins 
the past decade and risen to a position, 
none of which is more deserving of me: 
tion as a successful type than The Libe: 
ty National Bank. 

The bank was originally organized 
with a strong board of directors, amony 
whom were: Henry C. Tinker, Henry 
Graves, of Maxwell & Graves, bankers ; 
George F. Baker, President First Na 
tional Bank, New York; E. F. C. Young. 
President First National Bank, Jersey 
City ; J. Rogers Maxwell, President At- 
las Portland Cement Co.; William Run 
kle, President Warren Foundry and Ma 
chine Company ; Dumont Clarke, Presi 
dent American Exchange National Bank 
New York ; John H. Starin, well known 
in transportation lines in New York; H 
C. Fahnestock, Vice-President First Na- 
tional Bank, New York; Garret A. Ho 
bart, later Vice-President of the United 
States, and J. A. Garland, Vice-Presiden' 
of the First National Bank, New York. 

Henry W. Maxwell, was at a later date 
elected a director, succeeding Mr. J. Rog- 
ers Maxwell, and at the same time was 
elected Vice-President to succeed Mr. 
Graves—Mr. Graves remaining on the 
board. The name of Thomas A. Gilles- 
pie, of the T. A. Gillespie Company, 
was also added to the directory, suc- 
ceeding the Hon. Garret A. Hobart. 











Charles A. Moore, of the firm of Man- 
niag, Maxwell & Moore, and Francis L. 
Hine, Vice-President of the First Nation- 
a! Bank, were also elected to fill vacan- 
cies—the board being increased from 
thirteen to fifteen members. 

The management of this bank has been 
in the hands of men who belong to the 
younger class of bankers, and who pos- 
sess the energy and education that qual- 
ify them for a successful career. 

Henry C. Tinker, who was one of the 
incorporators, was for a number of years 
President of the organization, and retired 
only from active duties at his own voli- 
tion. He was succeeded by Henry P. 
Davison, who was called to the Liberty 
National Bank from one of the uptown 
banks as Assistant Cashier in December, 
1894. Mr. Davison was an active worker 
in behalf of the bank, and drew about 
him many friends. He succeeded to the 
office of Cashier on the death of James 
Christie. Subsequently, in June, 1900, 
Mr. Davison was elected a director and 
Vice-President of the bank and later 
President. During his incumbency of 
the office he devoted his energies to the 
building up of the bank, and his pro- 
gressive methods were well expressed by 
the progress of the institution. Mr. 
Davison being called to the First National 
Bank, where he is now Vice-President, 
left the presidency vacant. E. C. Con. 
verse, of the Advisory Committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation, was 
thereupon elected his successor. 

Mr. Converse is a man of very large 
means, and is on the board of a great 
many organizations, among which are 
the following: American Bank Note 
Company, Bankers Trust Company, 
Bowling Green Trust Company, Fourth 
Street National Bank, of Philadelphia ; 
Illinois Steel Co., International Nickel 
Co., Kenney Manufacturing Co., Minn- 
esota Iron Co., National Supply Co., 
of Toledo, Ohio; National Tube Co., 
New York and New Jersey Railroad Co., 
North American Co., Orford Copper Co.., 
Pittsburg, McKeesport and McConnells- 
ville Railroad Co., Scarsdale Estate, 
Shelby Steel Co., of Pittsburg; Tube 
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Steel Co., United States Realty and Con- 
struction Co., William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine Building Co.; and in 
addition to being on the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, he is one of the directors. Mr. 
Converse began his career as an errand 
boy in his father’s dry goods store, being 
afterwards placed in the receiving de- 
partment of the New York branch of the 
concern. <A few years later he applied 
for a position with the National Tube 
Works Company, at McKeesport, Pa., 
and was successful in securing a position 
as storekeeper. He rapidly gained a 
detail knowledge of the business by the 
study of metallurgy and kindred matters. 
From the position of storekeeper he was 
promoted to that of iron inspector, thence 
step by step to General Manager, Vice- 
President and President. He is a man 


of most genial presence, and gathers 





E. C. CONVERSE, President. 


about him a host of valuable friends. 
His knowledge of business technique is 
very remarkable, and he is probably one 
of the most methodical men doing busi- 
ness in the city of New York. 

Charles H. Stout entered the National 
Bank of the Republic in 1881, as a junior 
clerk. He advanced through practically 
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every department of the institution, and 
in 1888 he became Assistant Cashier. 
Five years later he was made Cashier, at 
which time he was only twenty-nine 
years old. Shortly after the death of 
Eugene H. Pullen, the Vice-President of 
the National Bank of the Republic, he 
was elected to that office. Despite the 


CHAS. H. Stout, Vice-President. 

fact that Mr. Stout was not much over 
thirty-five years old at the time he was 
elected to the vice-presidency, he was 
recognized as a banker of exceptional 
ability. When the National Bank of the 
Republic was absorbed by the First Na- 
tional Bank, Mr. Stout was elected a 
Vice-President of the consolidated insti- 
tution. In January, 1903. it was stated 
that Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Company 
had acquired a large interest in the Lib- 
erty National Bank, and on January 14, 
of that year, Mr. Stout was elected a 
director and Vice-President, represent- 
ing, it is said, the interests of the First 
National Bank and Messrs. J. P. Morgan 
& Company. 

At the annual meeting in 1903, D. G. 
Reid, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway Co., was elected a director, and 
subsequently he was elected one of the 
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Vice-Presidents. While Mr. Reid handles 
none of the details of the institution, he 
is one of the most active members of the 
board and deeply interested in the su 
cess of this institution, his influence 
being of the greatest power. 

Charles W. Riecks, the Cashier, h:« 
filled various positions in the bank, wit): 
great credit to himself and the instit 
tion. Being trained in the modern scho: | 
of finance, Mr. Riecks is ably equippe 
to fill the important position which |! 
now holds, both by virtue of his abili 
and thorough knowledge of the detai 
of banking. 

The Assistant Cashier, Frederick | 
McGlynn, has been with the bank sin. 
its organization, and has a unique abilit 
and qualification for the position |) 
holds. 

The original capital of the bank w: 
$500,000, and in 1892 the undivided profi 


D. G. Rep, Vice-President. 


amounted to $1,805, with a line of de- 


posits of $718,000. In the year 1900 the 
capital was the same, the earnings hac 
increased to the sum of $504,000; de- 
posits $5,620,000. In November, 1902, 
the capital of the bank was increased to 
$1,000,000, and its surplus to $1,000,000 - 
undivided profits $800,000. The gross 
deposits of the bank at the present date 








amount to $10,200,000 and the business 
is steadily increasing. 

The bank has had a remarkable career, 
and ranks probably as one of the very 
few institutions of its kind in New York 











CHAS. W. RIECKS, Casiier. 


that has ever distributed twenty per 
cent. dividend within ten years of its 
organization. 

The present personnel of the board of 
directors is composed as follows : George 
F. Baker, President First National Bank, 
New York; Henry Graves, of Maxwell 
& Graves, bankers, New York; E. F. C. 
Young, President First National Bank, 
Jersey City ; Arthur F. Luke, of Darr, 
Luke & Moore, New York; Henry C. 
Tinker, New York; J. Rogers Maxwell, 
President Atlas Portland Cement Co.: 
D. G. Reid, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee Rock Island system; E. C, Con- 
verse, President ; Francis L. Hine, Vice- 
President First National Bank, New 
York; T. A. Gillespie, New York; 
Charles H. Stout, Vice-President ; Charles 
A. Moore, of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
New York; Henry P. Davison, Vice- 
President First National Bank, New 
York; Charles H. Warren, Vice-Presi- 
dent Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway Company, Chicago, III. 
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As will be noticed, the list includes 
some of the most important bankers of 
the United States, and is recognized as 
being one of the strongest boards in the 
country. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL EX- 
CHANGE BANK. 


Push and energy have characterized 
the new management of this institution 
and, as a result, its growth in the past 
five years, both in extent and character, 
has been remarkably gratifying. This 
progress may be shown most readily by 
the following comparison : 


Sept. 20, 1898. June 9, 1903. 


ctncnnanneiwae $300,000 $1,600,000 
Surplus and profits.. 50,848 900,090 
Se 1,647,049 6,523,311 
Total resources,..... 2,096, 89% 8,463,275 


3y the recent increase of its capital to 
$1,000,000 and the surplus to $900,000, 





JAMES ROWLAND, President. 


the New York National Exchange Bank 
has not merely strengthened its position, 
for it was strong before, but it has espe- 
cially enlarged its capacity for ade- 
quately caring for the greater volume 











LEwIs E. PIERSON, Vice-President. 


of business now being transacted. The 
New York National Exchange is located 
in new and thoroughly-equipped bank- 
ing rooms at Chambers street and West 
Broadway, in the great produce district 
of the city, and carries a large number 
of mercantile accounts, based upon deal- 
ings in staple commodities. Its service 
is rendered in the promotion of legiti- 
mate trade, and the expansion of busi- 
ness is of the most desirable sort. 

The bank makes a specialty of hand- 
ling drafts drawn with bills of lading 
attached for country banks, and having 
a department devoted particularly to 
this service, it has achieved remarkable 
success in that line. 

The New York National Exchange 
Bank is one of the city’s old banking 
institutions, having been organized as a 
. State bank in 1851. 
tional system in 1863, and was under 
practically a continuous management 
until October, 1898, when it was reor- 
ganized by admitting into its directorate 
representatives of some of the strongest 
financial interests in New York., Upon 
this change in management taking effect 
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a more active policy was inaugurated, 
and the results are seen in the extraor- 
dinary gains in the capital, surplus and 
deposits of the bank. 

The officers of the bank are: Presi- 
dent, James Rowland; Vice-President,,. 
Lewis E. Pierson; Cashier, Rollin P. 
Grant; Assistant Cashiers, Frank M. 
Burger, David H. G. Penny. 

Directors—James Rowland, of James 
Rowland & Co., President; Warren 
Cruikshank, of E. A. Cruikshank & 
Co.; James M. Donald, Vice-President 
Ilanover National Bank; George C. 
DeLacy, counsellorat-law; William 
Halls, Jr., president New York Land 
and Warehouse Co.; Hudson Hoagland, 
retired; Lee Kohns, of L. Straus & 
Sons, pottery and glassware; Wm. J. 
Merrall, of Acker, Merrall & Condit Co., 
wholesale and retail grocers; James E. 
Nichols, of Austin, Nichols & Co., 
wholesale grocers; William J. Rogers, 
John H. Seed, wool commission ; Will- 
iam Wills, president Merchants’ Refrig- 
erating Co.; Daniel W. Whitmore, of 
president Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. ; 
D. W. Whitmore & Co., commission, 
butter and cheese; Frank W. Wool- 





ROLLIN P. GRANT. Cashier. 


















































worth, of F. W. Woolworth & Co., 5 
and 10 cent stores; Lewis E. Pierson, 
Vice-President. 


NEW AMSTERDAM NATIONAL 
BANK. 


The Bank of New Amsterdam, incor- 
porated as a State institution in May, 
1887, commenced business on October 17 
following. Its establishment occasioned 
considerable interest at the time, in view 
of the distinctly notable character of its 
directorate, which contained many of the 
most prominent financiers of the day, in- 





R. R. Moore, President. 


cluding among others such names as 
Thos. C. Acton (its first President), 
Samuel D. Babcock, Robert Goelet, Geo. 
Jones, Jesse Seligman, Frederick D. 
Tappen, and Jacob D. Vermilye. 

In April, 1901, in view of its increas- 
ing business, it was thought advisable to 
broaden its character and steps were 
thereupon taken to have it reincorporated 
as a National bank. Authority to so act 
was received from the Comptroller of 
the Currency and the bank transacted 
business under the name of the New 
Amsterdam National Bank on April 18, 
1901. 
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R. R. Moore, President of the New 
Amsterdam National, has been with the 
bank from the time it began business. 
In 1895 he was chosen Cashier, and Vice- 
President in the following year. On 
January 12, 1901, he was elected Presi- 
dent. 

C. W. Morse, a prominent capitalist, is 
Vice-President, G. J. Baumann, Cashier, 
and J. G. Hemerich, Assistant Cashier. 

The directors of the bank are: C. T. 
Barney, J. Romaine Brown, Franx 
Curtiss, W.'M. Healey, R. V. Lewis, Jas. 
McMahon, R. R. Moore, C. W. Morse, 
H. F. Morse, Daniel O’Day, Frank W. 
Sanger, Louis Stern, Geo. J. Smith and 
F. K. Sturgis. 

The bank has a capital of $500,000.00 
and a surplus of $500,000.00. 

Its conservatism has at all times been 
recognized and commended, while its 
progressiveness as shown in the attention 
to the requirements of its depositors and 
the public, has resulted in placing it in 
the front rank of the financial institutions 
of the city. It is a depositary of the 
United States, of the State of New York 
and also of the city of New York. 

The bank occupies attractive and com- 
modious banking rooms in the Metropo!}- 
itan Opera House at Broadway and 
Thirty-ninth street, where are also 
located the vaults of the New Amster- 
dam Safe Deposit Company. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 


It is a pleasure to note the growth and 
progress of this old institution, whose 
advancement has been gained by a strict 
adherence to sound banking principles 
and methods. 

When the bank was founded—more 
than half a century ago—its organizers 
decided to give it a title that would be 
at once distinctive and at the same time 
would honor Washington Irving, then at 
the height of his popularity, and whose 
name still survives among the worthiest 
of American literary men. This proved 
to be a good stroke of business policy, 
the bank being successful from the start. 
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The Irving Bank was organized in 
1851 as a State bank, and was one of the 
original members of the New York Clear- 
ing-House Association. Its first home 
was at 279 Greenwich street, removal 
being shortly afterwards made to its new 
banking house on the northeast corner of 
Warren and Greenwich streets. This 
structure was erected in connection with 
the Irving Savings Institution, which 
was established in the same year. 

Owing to its expanding business the 
Irving National Bank was forced to seek 

















IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 


new quarters, and has recently taken up 
its abode in the Irving Building at the 
corner of Chambers and Hudson streets, 
a cut of which may be seen above. 

The new banking rooms afford ample 
facilities for the convenience of the 
bank’s large number of depositors. The 
fittings and furnishings are attractive, 
and the equipment is the best that 
modern skill and taste can provide. 

Edward H. Laing was the first Presi- 
dent of the Irving Bank. He died soon 
after assuming office and was succeeded 
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in 1852 by John Thomson. On February 
3, 1862, John Castree, a well-known 
merchant, was appointed President pro 
tem. and continued in the presidential 





CHAS. H. FANCHER, President. 


chair until January, 1876, when Isaac 
Odell undertook the management of the 
bank. His incumbency ended in June, 
1877, when John L. Jewett, Jr., was 
made President. Mr. Jewett died in 
October, 1890, and Charles H. Fancher, 
the present executive, was elected on 
October 31, of that year. Charles F. 
Mattlage and Samuel 8. Conover were 
elected Vice-Presidents respectively in 
1897 and 1902. Benjamin F. Werner 
was appointed Cashier in 1901. 

On July 1, 1865, the Irving Bank re- 
linquished its State charter and became 
a National institution, taking as its title 
the Irving National Bank of New York. 
The capital of the Irving Bank was orig- 
inally $300,000. In 1857 it was increased 
to $500,000, and on July 1, 1902, the 
capital of the Irving National Bank was 
increased to $1,000,000, giving the bank 
a financial responsibility of $1,000,000 
capital, $750,000 surplus and $263,000 
undivided profits. These sums, together 
with the individual liability of the stock- 
holders, make a total responsibility to 
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depositors of over $3,000,000. The total 
dividends paid by the Irving Bank and 
the Irving National Bank up to and in- 
cluding January 1, 1903, amount to 

















CHAS. F. MATTLAGE, Vice-President. 


$1,939,705.48, which attests the pros- 
perity of the institution. 

An examination of the comparative 
statements of condition of the bank on 
January 1, 1853, and February 6, 1903, 
is interesting and indicates the progress 
made during the past fifty years. 


Irving Bank, January 1, 1853. 


RESOURCES. 


IE nT $555,909.66 
i tniinsinnh int Sieegennesaieawanes 38,100.00 
United States stocks............... 60,006.00 
New York State stocks............. 50,500.00 
Canal revenue certificate.......... 20,000.00 
ce wesuemeedanees 13,435.00 
ne 41,191.71! 
io cnn ceganamawad 26,591.90 
UNA asain Sai hha it cis ai ek nla nin th ces sheet 146,717.38 

Total FTESOUTCES...... 200000000: $952,445.65 

LIABILITIES. 

ER ee eT nee $300,000.00 
I... cckecumeseaenawane 18,866.96 
i ic asians 128,660.00 
Dividends unpaid..............-.00. 262.50 
ee 13,759.09 
haa ein ai acne ateaeald 490,897.10 


Total liabilities................ $952,445.65 
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The Irving National Bank, Feb. 6, 1903. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts........ ee $5,335,550.98 
United States bonds—par value.. 250,000.00 
PremiuM ACCOUNT... ....ccccccccees 17,500.00 
Other stocks and bonds........... 273,747.41 
Real estate and mortgages....... 133,423.44 
BD Biss ccscccccccsccees 494,528.82 
— denies eeinidiataniiiieiaeiemes 1.354,064.33 
Exchanges for clearing-house.... 322,646.10 
Total resources.............- $8,181,4¢1.08 

LIABILITIES. 
Ps cccasnacaessoeasnaes $1,000 000.00 

A 750,000.00 

Undivided profits (net). 263,030.01 1,013,030.01 
i ee cae mksionemines 244,450.00 
ibs csnenddiinndeendaenndes 5,923,981.07 
TOtal HADUMICICS.... .cccccccces $8,181,461.08 


The officers of the bank are men of 
long and successful experience in bank- 
ing and general business. 

Charles H. Fancher, the President, 
came to New York city in 1864 and 
since then has been engaged continuous- 
ly in banking. His connection with the 
Irving National Bank dates from 1866. 





SAMUEL 8S. CONOVER, Vice-President. 


He served the bank acceptably in various 
capacities, having been paying teller for 
thirteen years. In April, 1890, he was 
tendered and accepted the office of 
Cashier of the Clinton Bank, and in 
November following was elected Presi- 
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dent of the Irving National—the notifi- 
cation of his election being the first 
information that his name was being con- 
sidered by the directors. Mr. Fancher 
is a member of the clearing-house com- 
mittee of the New York Clearing-House 
Association, Treasurer of the Irving Sav- 
ings Institution, and a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Charles F. Mattlage, Vice-President, is 
the head of the large wholesale provision 
house of Charles F. Mattlage & Sons, 
which he founded many years ago. He 





BENJAMIN F. WERNER, Cashier. 


is also Vice-President of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Hoboken, N. J., in which 
city he has long resided. 

Samuel S. Conover, Vice-President, 
was born in Passaic, N. J., in 1869, and 
entered business in 1884, with the New 
York Mercantile Exchange, with which 
he remained three years, when he ac- 
cepted a position in the claim department 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad. After 
two years of railroad business, Mr. 
Conover became connected with the 
Fourth National Bank, of New York, 
with which he continued for ten years, 
serving as secretary to the President and 
Vice-President of the bank. In 1900 Mr. 
Conover served during the Presidential 
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campaign of that year as financial secre- 
tary to Cornelius N. Bliss, treasurer of 
the Republican National Committee. At 
the successful close of the campaign he 
became connected with the American 
Cotton Company, remaining with that 
company as secretary and assistant treas- 
urer until he came to the Irving National 
Bank as Vice-President in 1902. 

Benjamin F. Werner, Cashier, was 
born in New York city in August, 1857. 
He was educated in the public schools of 
the city and after graduation entered the 
Irving National Bank in 1873 as assistant 
bookkeeper. He was promoted to vari- 
ous positions, becoming Assistant Cashier 
in 1896. In 1902 he was elected Cashier. 

The bank is well located, and the solid 
commercial interests of the lower West 
Side district, comprising some of the 
largest and most successful business 
establishments in the city, are well rep- 
resented in the bank, as may be seen 
from the list of directors following : 

Directors: Charles F. Mattlage, of C. 
F. Mattlage & Sons, wholesale provi- 
sions ; Charles H. Fancher, President ; 
William H. B. Totten, President Irving 
Savings Institution ; Samuel B. Downes, 
of S. B. Downes & Co., produce ; Charles 
Reed, president Pettit & Reed, Inc., 
commission ; John W. Nix, of John Nix 
& Oo., produce; Henry Kroger, presi- 
dent Henry Kroger & Co., wholesale 
liquers; Daniel P. Morse, president 
Morse & Rogers, wholesale boots and 
shoes; William H. Barnard, raw silk 
importer ; William C. Demorest, presi- 
dent Realty Trust; William Zeigler, 
capitalist ; Hampden E. Tener, Jr., late 
of Carnegie Steel Co.; Samuel Crooks, 
of Samuel Crooks & Co., wholesale teas 
and coffees; Samuel S. Conover, Vice- 
President; Theo. F. Whitmarsh, vice- 
president and treasurer Francis H. 
Leggett & Co., wholesale grocers. 

With this strong board and the ener- 
getic and efficient management, it is un- 
questionable that the bank will continue 
to add desirable accounts to its already 
large list of banks, individuals and firms 
who transact their banking business with 
the Irving National Bank. 



































L. A. NORTON. 


L. A. Norton, of 25 Broad street, New 
York city, makes a specialty of bank and 
trust company stocks and high-grade 
bonds. As an aid to investors in bank 
and trust company stocks, he compiles 
and publishes at regular intervals book- 
lets showing a number of facts relating 
to these institutions, derived from official 
sources. Each class of banks is treated 
in aseparate booklet, and the information 
given comprises the following items: 
Name, capital, surplus and profits, de- 
posits on different dates for comparison, 





L. A. NORTON. 


with increase or decrease; year estab- 
lished, par value of stock, book value at 
different dates, with increase or decrease; 
dividends paid for year, date and amount 
of last dividend, market value of stock, 
with bid and asked prices, per cent. of 
bid price to book value, and annual return 
in dividends at bid prices. 

This information affords a trustworthy 
guide for those who are seeking to make 
investments in bank stocks, and Mr. 
Norton’s familiarity with this class of 
securities makes it possible for him to be 
of great service to investors. He has 
built up an extensive business, based 
upon a careful study of the requirements 
of those who seek the greatest safety 
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combined with a fair return on their 
investments. The advantages offered 
by bank shares are perhaps not so gener- 
ally known as they should be. Most of 
the banks in New York are old and well- 
established institutions and their shares 
are wholly free from the hazardous cha- 
racter which too frequently attaches to 
industrial and other stocks. 

The booklets compiled by Mr. Norton 
will be of great usefulness in bringing to 
the attention of investors an attractive 
high-grade investment, They are also 
exceedingly valuable for their statistical 
features as well. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY. 


The Bankers Trust Company, which 
opened its doors for business on March 
30 last, has already made remarkable 
strides forward, and its success is now 
considered by the financial community 
as assured. The capital of the company 
is $1,000,000, and the surplus paid in is 
$500,000. Thus, with the par value of 
the stock $150 per share, the market 
quotations, as given in the daily press, 
have been around $300 per share almost 
since the inception of the company. 

The high value put upon the company’s 
stock by the outside public seems to be 
due to the unique make-up of the board 
of directors, representing as it does 
nearly a third of the New York Clear- 
ing-House membership and many finan- 
cial institutions of the highest reputation. 
Every member of the board is a banker 
in active life, and the opportunities that 
are therefore likely to accrue to the 
Bankers Trust Company from these va- 
rious sources of assistance are expected 
to be considerable. 

The board of directors above alluded 
to is made up as follows : Stephen Baker, 
Presidént Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
New York ; Samuel G. Bayne, President 
Seaboard National Bank, New York; 
Jas. G. Cannon, Vice-President Fourth 
National Bank, New York; E. C. Con- 
verse, President; Henry P. Davison, Vice- 
President First National Bank, New 
York; James H. Eckels, President Com- 
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mercial National Bank, Chicago ; Gran- 
ville W. Garth, President Mechanics’ 
National Bank, New York; A. Barton 
Hepburn, Vice-President Chase National 
Bank, New York ; William Logan, Cash- 
ier Hanover National Bank, New York ; 
Edgar L. Marston, Blair & Co., bank- 
ers, New York; Gates W. McGarrah, 
President Leather Manufacturers’ Na- 
tional Bank, New York ; Geo. W. Per- 
kins, J. P. Morgan & Co., bankers, New 
York; William H. Porter, President 
Chemical National Bank, New York ; 
Daniel G. Reid, Vice-President Liberty 
National Bank, New York ; Francis H. 
Skelding, Cashier First National Bank, 
Pittsburg; E. F. Swinney, President 
First National Bank, Kansas City ; John 
F. Thompson; Vice-President ; Albert H. 
Wiggin, Vice-President National Park 
Bank, New York ; Robert Winsor, Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., bankers, Boston ; 
Samuel Woolverton, President Gallatin 
National Bank, New York ; Edward F. 
C. Young, President First National 
Bank, Jersey City. 

The officers of the company are: Pres- 
ident, E. C. Converse ; Vice-President, 
J. F. Thompson ; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, T. W. Lamont; Assistant Treas- 
urer, D. E. Pomeroy; Assistant Secretary, 
L.H. McCall. Mr. Converse, who is also 
President of the Liberty National Bank, 
isa member of the Executive Committee 
of the U.S. Steel Corporation and is a 
director in many well-known enterprises. 
John F. Thompson was for many years 
Jashier of the Seaboard Nationa] Bank, 
resigning that position to become Vice- 
President of the Bankers Trust Company. 

Although the Bankers Trust Company 
has been in business only five monthsits 
deposits have increased rapidly and now 
stand at over $7,000,000. The company 
has been located temporarily at No. 143 
Liberty street, the former site of the Lib- 
erty National Bank. Before October 1, 


however thecompany will moveits oftices 
to No. 7 Wall street, at the corner of 
Wall and New streets, where most com- 
modious and handsomely fitted up bank- 
ing rooms are situated, directly in the 
heart of the financial district. 


The 
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friends of the company predict for it 
after this change of location an even 
more rapid growth. 


BANKERS’ LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


The Bankers’ Life Insurance Company 
of the city of New York is essentially a 
bankers’ company. It was organized a 
number of years ago by those promi- 
nently connected with the leading bank- 
ing and financial institutions of New 
York. 





FOSTER M. VOORHEES, President. 


The progress of the company has been 
steady and sure and it now stands well 
up in Old Line ranks. 

The policies issued by it embrace all 
forms of participating and non-partici- 
pating insurance, and are the most lib 
eral offered for sale by any company of 
note. 

In January of this year the Hon. Fos- 
ter M. Voorhees, ex-Governor of New 
Jersey, was elected to the presidency of 
the Bankers. Little here need be said as 
to his ability and integrity. Under his 
guiding hand and far-sightedness the 
company is making rapid strides, and is 
becoming more favorably and generally 
known than heretofore, and is now mak- 






































ing an aggressive and successful cam- 
paign for new business in some ten or 
twelve States. 

The business policy of this company 
is. one of conservatism and fair dealing 
to those who carry policies in it. It 
would be well for all contemplating 
insurance to correspond with this splen- 
didly-managed institution. 


BANK AND OFFICE FURNITURE 
AND FIXTURES. 


At no previous time have the banks 
ever paid so much attention to the solid- 
ity and beauty of their buildings and the 
taste and elegance of the furniture and 
fittings required for the safe and conven- 
ient transaction of business. It is found, 
too, that this is not an extravagant use 
of money, buta good investment. People 
now seem to expect that a bank shall be 
appropriately housed, and that the fur- 
nishings of its banking rooms shall be in 
accordance with the standing of the 
bank. Visible signs of prosperity are a 

® 
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necessary part of a modern bank’s equip- 
ment. 

No matter how fine a bank building 
may be, if its furniture is shabby or 
does not harmonize with the banking 
rooms, the effect is incongruous and dis- 
appointing. The architectural wood- 
wook and furniture are two of the most 
important features in the fitting up of a 
bank’s quarters. They should be under 
the supervision of some one who has 
made a specialty of this branch of work, 
and who can point to convincing ex- 
amples of his skill and taste. 

Geo. W. Cobb, Jr., of 144-148 Nassau 
street, New York city, is a manufacturer 
of architectural woodwork and special 
furniture, and has been called on to de- 
sign and install work of this character in 
some of the finest banking rooms in the 
country. Among the city banks he has 
fitted up may be mentioned the New 
York National Exchange Bank, at West 
Broadway and Chambers street, and the 
Broadway Trust Co. at Broadway and 
Kighth street. He also designed and 
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manufactured the furniture and wood- 
work for the Second National Bank, of 
Orange, N. J. An illustration of the 
President’s room in this bank is shown 
herewith. 

Some of the handsomest banking rooms 
in the country are to be found in Pitts- 
burg, and in one of these—the Colonial 
Trust Company—may ‘be found a fine 
exhibiticn of Mr. Cobb’s superior crafts- 
manship. 

Bankers contemplating the erection of 
new buildings or the remodelling and 
refitting of their counting rooms will 
find that Mr. Cobb is well qualified by 
experience and otherwise to give them 
good service in his line of work. 


BANK. MONEY ORDERS. 


Bankers are just now taking a very 
keen interest in the profits to be made 
from the issuing of bank money orders. 
It is shown by statistics that the money 
orders issued annually by the express 
companies and the Government amount 
to bet ween $500,000,000 and $600,000,000, 
and it has heretofore been the practice of 
most banks to cash these orders for their 
customers without charge. In other 
words, the profits to be had from the 
issuance of the orders go to the express 
companies and to the Government, while 
the banks furnish the funds to cash the 
orders in the first instance. 

But now the banks realize that by 
issuing the orders themselves they can 
greatly enhance their profits. not only by 
the immediate returns from the sale of 
the orders themselves, but it is found 
to increase earnings in other ways. 
Although a bank draft is not essentially 
different from a money order, the latter 
term seems to be more familiar to the 
public, and it has been adopted by many 
of the banks. 

Associations have been formed by a 
number of the State bankers’ associations 
to issue a uniform draft, payable at par 
by any bank in the State where the 
order is issued. 

The Bankers’ Money Order Associa- 
tion, of New York city, is formed on still 
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more comprehensive lines, issuing orders 
to banks that are payable at par any- 
where. Not only does the association do 
this, but it permits the issuing bank to 
keep all the profit accruing from the 
issue of the orders, besides retaining the 
funds in its own possession. 

In an address delivered before the con- 
vention of the Washington State Bank- 
ers’ Association, at Whatcom, Wash., 
July 25, Edwin Goodall, Treasurer of 
the Bankers’ Money Order Association, 
thus explained the method of issuing 
the orders : 

‘*On July 1 we issued a circular to the 
members of this association stating that 
we were now enabled to throw off, as we 
call it, our charges, or in other words, 
we would supply to you our orders in 
book form, twenty in a book, limited 
to the amount of $50 and under for 
each order, so that you could issue these 
orders to the public, making your own 
charge, keeping all the profits therein, 
and weekly remit to us in New York a 
check on yourself or a correspondent that 
would be agreeable to each and every 
one of you. We are enabled to do this 
from the statistics that have been ob- 
tained by actual experience, and there- 
fore we feel that if there is any use of 
the money that is necessary for the bank- 
ing fraternity to have, it should be given 
to the bankers in their own locality, or 
in other words, keep the money right in 
your Vicinity, loan it, if possible, to your 
own customers, and when it is necessary 
to have a credit with us in New York 
city, we will give you that credit by 
your Cashier’s check whicli comes to us, 
which we do not deposit in New York— 
if we did, we would have to pay a clear- 
ing-house charge—but we deposit it in 
New Jersey at par. We take it from 
you, gentlemen, at par, and as long as 
you can make a profit and keep your 
money here and your settlement comes 
to us promptly, we are able to conduct 
this business profitably to ourselves, as 
well as profitably to the banking fra- 
ternity.” 

This proposal is one that will be of 
direct interest to every bank seeking to 











gain all the profit to which it is entitled, 
and will be found worthy of careful in- 
vestigation. Bankers desiring to obtain 
further information should address Ed- 
win Goodall, Treasurer Bankers’ Money 
Order Association, Corn Exchange Bank 
Building, New York. 


BANK AND FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING. 


The matter of effective advertising for 
banks and other financial institutions is 














F. W. FORBUSH. 


now receiving a large share of the atten- 
tion of those charged with the manage- 
ment of such corporations. Progres- 
siveness demands that careful attention 
shall be given to this feature, which has 
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grown to be one of the important means 
of building up business. There is a 
tendency to discard the old dull and pro- 
saic style of announcements. and without 
being sensational to set forth in clear 
language and attractive manner the facil- 
ities that the bank or other institution 
offers. In bank and corporation adver- 
tising character and tone are naturally 
looked for, and these, as a rule, can be 
imparted only by the expert. It is the 
poorest sort of economy to leave the 
advertising in the hands of one not thor- 
oughly qualified to attend to its every 
detail. The time and attention necessary 
to produce satisfactory results can rarely 
be spared by the bank’s employees or 
officers, and the best method is undoubt- 
edly to entrust the preparation of adver- 
tisements to some one whose specialty is 
bank advertising, the bank of course 
exercising a general supervision over his 
work, 

A well-designed advertisement in a 
proper medium or a forcefully-written 
and attractively printed booklet, serves to 
bring the advantages of the bank before 
the public in a way that will increase 
business and profits. 

F. W. Forbush, of 82 John street, 
New York, makes a specialty of writ- 
ing, arranging and printing financial 
literature for banks, mining, transporta- 
tion or industrial corporations. His long 
experience in handling this class of ad- 
vertising enables him to furnish his cus- 
tomers with literature having business- 
bringing qualities. Mr. Forbush also 
has special facilities for mailing adver- 
tising matter in New York city and 
vicinity for out-of-town financial insti- 
tutions. 
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CHICAGO. 





THE NATIONAL 
REPUBLIC 





Banks, as well as persons, have their 
points of individuality. Those traits dis- 
tinctively characteristic of the National 
Bank of the Republic, in Chicago, are: 
uniform courtesy from every officer and 
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person who enters its doors is entitled to 
polite treatment. So consistently is this 
rule put into practice that its observation 
springs from a spontaneous impulse. 
Certainly it is lived in spirit as well as 





JOHN A. LYNCH, President. 


clerk to every person crossing its thresh- 
old ; the encouragement and efficient aid 
it extends to all those engaged in sound 
business enterprises. These two things 
are thoroughly characteristic of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic ; without 
them it would be something different 
and something less than itis. They have 
both contributed to the solid and rapid 
growth which this bank has enjoyed 
since it was founded thirteen years ago. 
There is a rule in this bank that every 





W. T. FENTON, Vice-President. 


the letter, and constant public comment 
bears witness to the effectiveness of this 
unfailing courtesy in building up a senti- 
ment of general friendliness for the bank. 
The messenger boy is as certain of court- 
eous treatment in this institution as is 
the visiting bank President. This puts 
the point of politeness so plainly that it 
is universally recognized as something in 
the atmosphere of the National Bank of 
the Republic. 

This bank has always contended that 

















J. H. CAMERON, Cashier. 


the country banker desires, first of all, 
strength and fidelity in its reserve corre 
spondent, joined to a readiness to do the 
right thing in time of emergency. Fol- 
lowing this policy, and being in a posi- 
tion to give the best possible service at 
all times, the business of the National 
Bank of the Republic has been built up, 
as shown by its constantly-increasing 
list of correspondents, who agree in be- 
lieving that a banking connection must 
be established on an equitable basis, 
allowing some profit to both parties to 
the arrangement ; otherwise it cannot 
prove of permanent value. 

The fact that several officers of the 
bank—and those coming most frequently 
in contact with the public—have been 
trained behind the counters of country 
banks, has resulted in building up alarge 
line of country correspondents for the 
National Bank of the Republic. To a 
peculiar degeee it is a correspondent 
bank. The men who manage it know 
the needs of the banker outside the great 
money centers, and can appreciate his 
situation, because they have been in it 
themselves. This enables them to be 
especially helpful. 
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The system by which the details in this 
bank are cared for is thoroughly modern 
and in accordance with the best methods 
known to the banking business. 

Only two years after the organization 
of the bank, the soundness of its founda- 
tion and the wisdom of its management 
were put to the severest test iu the panic 
of 1893 ; but it passed through this ordeal 
triumphantly. The business of the insti- 
tution has grown so rapidly that in 1902 
it was decided to add one million dollars 
to the capital and five hundred thousand 
dollars to the surplus of the bank. A 
good idea of the growth of the National 
Bank of the Republic may be had from 
the following comparative statements 
made in April of each year: 


Surplus as 7 
YEAR. Capital. rr | Deposits. ee 

profits. ° 
1895... $1,000,000 $108,587 $2,461,8(8 $3,649,268 
1896... 1,000,000 126,640 3,160,200 4,387,563 
1897... 1,000,000 124,678 3,768,940 4,994,177 
1898... 1,000,000 160,860 5,523,815 6,786,435 
1899. “* 1,000,000 153,258 9,741,206 11,026,636 
1900... 1,000,000 191,787 9,857,747 11,692,427 
1901... 1,000,000 217,593 12,742,664 14,721,467 
1902... 1,000,000 271.452 13,736,274 15,057,72 
1903... 2,000,000 798,891 14,459,145 17,462,863 


President John A. Lynch is in the 
prime of life, and is a native of Chicago. 
He helped to organize the bank, and was 
elected its President a few months later. 





R. M. MCKINNEY, Assistant Cashier. 
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Mr. Lynch has had wide experience in 
business, in which he has been very suc- 
cessful. He devotes his entire time to 
the loans of the bank, and is said to be 
one of the best informed men on bank 
credits in Chicago, having a special de- 
partment for collecting and analyzing 
credit information. 

William T. Fenton, the Vice-President, 
is a man of national reputation as a 
banker, being nearly as well known in 
New York as he isin Chicago. Owing 
to his ripe experience, extending over a 
period of twenty-five years of constant 
activity in his chosen sphere, his opinion 





R. L. CRAMPTON, Assistant Cashier. 


on monetary questions is thought, by 
bankers and business men from a large 
portion of the country, to be almost un- 
erring in its accuracy. He is promi- 
nently identified with the commercial 
interests of Chicago, is a member of the 
Executive Council of the American 
Bankers’ Association, and President of 
the Chicago Clearing-House Association. 
When important financial matters pre- 
sent themselves, affecting the general 
business situation, Mr. Fenton’s advice 
is always welcome. His agreeable man- 
ner has won for him many friends 
throughout the entire country, and it is 
only right to say that he is one of the 
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most popular bankers in the United 
States, notwithstanding his retiring dis- 
position. 

John H. Cameron served his appren- 
ticeship in a country bank. He was 
Assistant Cashier of the National Bank 
of the Republic for several years, previ- 
ous to which he was connected with the 
Merchants’ National Bank. He became 
Cashier when Mr. Fenton relinquished 
the duties of that position. 

R. M. McKinney, the genial Assistant 
Cashier, also received his early training 
in a country bank, and has held his pres- 
ent office for nearly ten years, during 
which period he has become a master 
in handling the many important details 
incident to a city bank. 

About two years ago, R. L. Crampton, 
Assistant Cashier, was called from the 
Northern Trust Company, in which large 
institution he had a thorough and varied 
training for twelve years. Not a little 
of his experience was gained in the care 
of estates while with the trust company. 
He is greatly interested in studying the 
varying needs of the banks in the differ- 
ent parts of the country, and enjoys ex- 
tending his acquaintance with out-of- 
town bankers, to whom he is always 
glad to be of service. 

Sound and progressive methods are 
characteristic of this bank. It seeks 
good commercial accounts, and serves as 
a depositary for out-of-town banks, giv- 
ing especial attention to this branch of 
the business. 


















































NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


This bank completed its first fiscal 
year on June 30, 1903. The second semi- 
annual statement issued to stockholders 
on that day shows deposits of $12,273,- 
701.53 ; and as a result of the first year’s 
operation the net earnings of the bank 
were $131,292.40, after charging off about 
$17,000 furniture and fixture account and 
premium on bonds. This is about six 
and one half per cent. on the capital stock. 

The various statements issued by the 
bank show a steady growth both in de- 

















posits and net earnings. Starting out 
with over $3,000,000 on the opening day, 
the bank had almost doubled these fig- 
ures at the end of one month. On No- 
vember 25, in response to the Comptrol- 





ISAAC N. PERRY, President. 


ler’s call, the statement showed deposits 
of $9,000,000. The three successive 
statements of February 6, April 9 and 
June 9, showed deposits of about $11,- 
500,000. 

The bank has pursued an aggressive 
though conservative policy since its or- 
ganization, and has been exceptionally 
successful in building up its deposits 
during the short time of its existence. 

The officers of the bank are: Isaac N. 
Perry, President; Bernard A. Eckhart, 
Vice President ; Charles O. Austin, Vice- 
President ; Julius 8. Pomeroy, Cashier ; 
Francis ¥V. Putnam, Assistant Cashier. 

The bank occupies handsome and com- 
modious quarters in the Woman’s Tem- 
ple, at the corner of Monroe and La Salle 
streets. The Woman’s Temple is one of 
the largest office buildings in Chicago, 
and both as to location as weil as con- 
venient arrangement affords desirable 
quarters for a banking institution. 

Isaac N. Perry, the President of the 
bank, is a native of New York State, 
whose banking career began with a posi- 
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tion in the First National Bank, of 
Aurora. He subsequently was elected 
Cashier of the Rochelle Nationa! Bank, 
of Rochelle, Ills., where he remained 
twelve years. In 1885 Mr. Perry organ- 
ized the Union National Bank, of La 
Crosse, Wis., becoming its Cashier ; this 
office he occupied until 1891, when he 
accepted the vice-presidency of the Con- 
tinental National Bank, of Chicago, occu- 
pying that office until the organization 
of the National Bank of North America. 

Yharles O. Austin is a native of the 
State of Missouri, and his banking expe- 
rience commenced as a clerk in the Marion 
County Savings Bank at Palmyra, Mo. 
He later became Assistant Cashier of this 
bank, resigning his position in 1895, to 
assume the duties of bank examiner. In 
1897 Mr. Austin was elected Cashier of 
the Mechanics’ National Bank, of St. 
Louis, which position he occupied until 
he came to the vice-presidency of the 
National Bank of North America. At 
the annual convention of the Missouri 
Bankers’ Association, in 1902, Mr. Austin 





CHARLES O. AUSTIN, Vice-President. 


was elected president of the association, 
which was at that time the largest State 
bankers’ association in this country. 
During his incumbency he was active in 
introducing several new features such 




















J.S. POMEROY, Cashier. 


as the placing of burglary insurance 
through the secretary of the association 
and other features which have since been 
adopted by some of the other State asso- 
ciations. 

Julius S. Pomeroy was born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and his banking experience 
commenced in 1884, when he became 
connected with the Homer National Bank, 





F. V. PuTtTNAM, Assistant Cashier. 
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of Homer, N. Y. Some three years later 
he accepted a position with the First 
National Bank, of Cortland, N. Y., and 
in 1892 was made Assistant Cashier of 
the First National Bank, of Winona, 
Minn. This position he held until his 
election to the cashiership of the National 
Bank of North America at the time of its 
organization. 

Francis V. Putnam came from Peoria, 
Ill., where he began his banking career 
in the First National Bank of that town. 
When the Globe National Bank was or- 
ganized in Chicago he became connected 
with that institution and later went to 
the Continental National Bank when it 
absorbed the Globe National. At the 
time of the organization of the National 
Bank of North America Mr. Putnam 
became its paying teller, which position 
he held until his election to the assistant 
cashiership. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


The Continental National Bank, of 
Chicago, which in February of the pres- 
ent year completed its first charter cycle, 
occupies a most conspicuous place 
among the cosmopolitan banks of the 
country, and has challenged the admira- 
tion of its confreres by its steady advance 
and progress. 

Founded in 1883, the bank’s early 
growth has been moderate, tempered 
as it was by a well calculated policy of 
conservatism, which augured well for its 
futuré success. Slowly its deposits have 
risen until in 1895 they reached the nine 
million dollar mark. But from that time 
on its growth and development have been 
well-nigh marvelous, and in its report of 
June 9, 1908, to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the bank showed deposits in 
excess of thirty-five million dollars. 

One cannot view these achievements 
without turning one’s thoughts to the 
hands and minds which have been instru- 
mental in bringing about such conspicu- 
ous results, and the management of the 
institution is entitled to the most unre- 
served tribute for the remarkable skill, 



























energy and wisdom displayed in the 
handling of affairs. 

Guided by a broad and liberal policy, 
the influence of the bank has found its 
wav into the remotest corners of the 
country, and the deposit ledgers show 
to day a patronage made up from among 
all the States and Territories of the 
Union. : 

The growth of the Continental Na- 
tional Bank becomes all the more signifi- 
cant when it is considered that the bank 
has been but a moderate participator in 
the consolidation movement which at- 
tained such enormous proportions during 
the years from 1897 to 1902. Many a 
bank of long years’ standing was forced 
to renounce its individuality and had to 
surrender to the irresistible progress of 
amalgamation, forced to join its fortunes 
with those of the stronger rival. Thus, 
institutions which withstood the test of 
the ‘‘survival of the fittest,’ doubled, 
yea, trebled their volumes by the acqui- 
sition of business until then controlled 
by independent institutions. 

The Continental National Bank ab- 
sorbed in 1897 the International Bank, 
and in 1898 the Globe National Bank, 
and from these absorptions made a gain 
in its deposit line of about three million 
dollars. The remainder of its growth is 
the result of ceaseless labors and the in- 
fluence of a policy which carefully 
respected the needs and requirements of 
its customers, and studiously cultivated 
and administered the business entrusted. 

Hand in hand with the growth of the 
institution came the demand for larger 
quarters. The bank occupies its own 
building, a modern nine-story structure 
which covers the La Salle street front of 
the block bounded by Adams and Quincy 
streets. The quarters originally occu- 
pied were located in the north end of the 
second floor. Pressed for more working 
space, the management has gradually 
extended the confines of the office until 
they eventually comprised the entire 
second and third floors. The clerical 
force was enlarged in keeping with the 
demands of the business. By the intro- 
duction of labor-saving devices the cleri- 
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cal strength has been maintained at a 
minimum, and the precision and dispatch 
with which the business is handled is the 
wonderment of visitors. 

The officers of the institution are men 
who compel the most generous recogni- 
tion for their fine qualities which have 
made such signal success possible, and 
they are well known to the banking 
world. 

The following is the list of officers and 
directors : 

Officers: President, John C. Black; 
Vice. Presidents, G. M. Reynolds and 
N. E. Barker; Assistant Cashiers, Ira P. 
Bowen, Benjamin 8. Mayer, William G. 
Schroeder, Herman Waldeck and John 
McCarthy. 

Directors: John C, Black, Albert J. 
Earling, J. Ogden Armour, Henry 
Botsford, F. Weyerhaeuser, Alexis W. 
Thompson, Wm. G. Hibbard, P. A. 
Valentine, George M. Reynolds, N. E. 
Barker, William C. Seipp and Berthold 
Loewenthal. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK BANK. 

To the National Live Stock Bank of 
Chicago is due the distinction, in review- 
ing the points of merit in Chicago banks, 
of doing a larger volume of business, in 
the aggregate, than any other bank of 
equal footings in the United States. Its 
financial record is remarkable in its busi- 
ness results, considering the fact that 
with its capitalization of $1,000,000, and 
surplus and undivided profits of $1,300, - 
000, its aggregate deposits during the 
past year amounted to more than $750, - 
000,000. 

This tremendous volume of business 
has not come by chance, but is due to 
the fact that the National Live Stock 
Bank possesses facilities for handling its 
business in a thoroughly modern and up- 
to-date manner, and its solidity and trust- 
worthiness need no testimonials. 

In addition to its being the fiscal clear- 
ing-house for the greatest industry 
conducted in an equal area in the world, 
this bank is making tremendous strides 
towards the front rank in the handling 
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S. R. FLYNN, President. 


of out-of-town accounts. That the cour- 
teous treatment of its patrons is appre- 


ciated is evidenced by the growth of its 
out-of-town deposits, which show a re- 
markable gain during the last year. 
Since its inception in 1888 the bank 
has steadily kept pace with the growing 
needs of its clientage until to-day it 


G. F. EMERY, Assistant Cashicr. 


GATES A. RYTHER, Casiiier. 


stands an equal in every way to any 
bank in Chicago. 

The directorate is composed of men 
who are numbered among the financial 
stalwarts of their city and its officers are 
men of broad experience in their chosen 
profession, enjoying the esteem and con- 
fidence of their patrons for conservatism 


W. F. DoGGeETT, Assistant Cashier. 











and prudence in handling commissions 
of trust. The bank is aggressive for new 
businessand the prompt manner in which 
it is cared for insures the retention of 
those customers who appreciate mod- 
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ern business methods rightly employed. 

The officers are: 8S. R. Flynn, Presi- 
dent; G. A. Ryther, Cashier; G. F. 
Emery, Assistant Cashier and W. F. 
Doggett, Assistant Cashier. 


MERCHANTS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. 


The capital of The Merchants’ Loan 
and Trust Company of Chicago was in- 
creased to $3,000,000 on July 1. At the 
same time the surplus was increased to 
$3,000,000, as stockholders paid for the 
new stock at $200 per share. 
This step makes the tota) liabil- 
ity, asa protection of depositors, 
$9,000,000. 

These changes in the bank’s 
position were made necessary by 
its great growth in business. No 
addition had been made to the 
bank’s capital since 1882, when 
it was increased from $1,500,000 
to $2,000,000. In the interval its 
greatest growth has come. In 
1882 its average deposits were 
$6,094,000. At the present time 
they are above $36,000,000, and 
at one time this year were well 
over $37,000,000. 

The management of the Merch- 
ants’ Loan and Trust Company 
has always believed in the pol- 
icy of a strong capital. When 
the bank was started in 1857 the 
capital was $500,000. In 1867 it 
was made $1,000,000, and in 1872 
it was increased to $1,500,000. 

Through the perfection of or- 
ganization which years of expe- 
rience and wisdom in manage- 
ment make possible, The Mer- 
chants’ Loan and Trust Company 
now furnishes every service that 
can justly be required of a 
bank. Its equipment is thorough 
and its management able. There 
are few institutions of its kind in the 
country which have so good a record 
for conservative yet enlightened man- 
agement. It is the oldest bank in Chi- 
cago, and the fact that it has been so 
conducted as to maintain its splendid 
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reputation through the period of its ex- 
istence—nearly halfa century—is an asset 
whose value cannot be overestimated. 

It is perhaps not generally known that 
the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Com- 





pany has larger country deposits than 
any Other State bank in Chicago. Its 
outside business is growing steadily, as 
it has the best facilities for the care of 
country accounts and is able to furnish 
them on favorable terms. 
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The trust department of The Mer- 


chants’ Loan and Trust Company has 
been in existence only three years, but 
the bank is acting in many capacities 
through it. It has relieved many indi- 
viduals and corporations of important 
and trying responsibilities. A well-or- 
ganized and conducted trust company, 
as our readers know, can render valu- 
able service to a community. It can 
safely manage the property of an indi- 
vidual during his life, and wisely admin- 
minister his estate after his death. Be- 
cause of its many competent officers and 
directors, it applies greater wisdom in 
these matters than one individual pos- 
Sesses. | 

Through the bond department, The 
Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company 
buys and sells, after careful investiga. 
tion, the securities of steam railroads 
and other properties. It offers for sale 
only such issues as it is prepared to re- 
commend to its customers. Its own 
money is invested before these securities 
are offered, and it must necessarily use 
the best judgment which time and ex- 
perience have developed. 

The foreign department of The Mer- 


chants’ Loan and Trust Company is pre. 
pared at all times to make cable transfers 
of money to all the leading cities of the 
world, and to issue letters of credit for 
travellers, either abroad or at home. All 
other features of the foreign exchange 
business are conducted in this depart- 
ment. 

The bank’s safe deposit vaults are lo- 
cated in the basement of its building 
and are reached by an elevator from the 
banking floor. The vast vault which 
contains them is the strongest ever built 
in Chicago and furnishes undoubted se- 
curity against mobs, fire, and burglars. 

The bank’s newest department, but 
one which has already made its need and 
importance felt, is that devoted to sav- 
ings. Started February 24, 1902, it now 
has deposits of over $3,200,000, and is 
destined to be an important feature in 
the future history of the institution. 

The bank’s officers are as follows: 
Orson Smith, President ; E. D. Hulbert, 
Vice-President ; J. G. Orchard, Cashier ; 
F. N. Wilder, Assistant Cashier; F. G. 
Nelson, Assistant Cashier; P. C. Peter- 
son, Assistant Cashier and Manager for. 
eign exchange department; Leon L. 


E. D. HULBERT, Vice-President. 











Loehr, Secretary trust department ; 
John E. Blunt, Jr , Manager bond de- 
partment. 

The board of directors, which com- 
prises some of the best-known men in 
the business world in the country, is as 
follows: Marshall Field, Albert Keep, 
A. H. Burley, Elias T. Watkins, Enos 
M. Barton, E. D. Hulbert, Cyrus H. 
McCormick, Lambert Tree, Erskine M. 
Phelps, MosesJ. Wentworth, E. H. Gary, 
Orson Smith. 

To become more intimate with the 
character of the management of the Mer- 
chants’ Loan and Trust Company is to 
know that its future development will 
be won along the same careful yet enter- 
prising lines on which its past successes 
have been founded. 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COM- 
PANY. 


The most important consideration in a 
matter involving the management and 
distribution of an estate is the selection 
of a suitable executor or trustee. 

A quarter of a century ago the choice 
fell upon an individual in whose judg- 
ment and uprightness confidence was 
reposed. To-day the trust company is 
the generally recognized and logical suc- 
cessor to the individual trustee in the 
management of estates and funds not in- 
vested in active enterprises. 

The advantages of a corporation like 
The Equitable Trust Company over an 
individual as a trustee are many and im- 
portant. The corporation has practically 
a perpetual existence, and can manage 
any trust, however long its term. It has 
a fixed place of business, where it can at 
all times be found, and where books and 
important papers can be safely kept and 
examined at will. Its books of account 
are kept by competent accountants under 
approved systems and constitute a per- 
fect record of every transaction, and are 
always preserved. Its capital is liable 
for the faithful execution of every trust. 
This responsibility, involving as it does 
the personal interests of its stockholders, 
insures watchfulness and absolute fidel- 
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ity in all matters which the corporation 
has in charge ; and the advice and con- 
trol of directors, selected with reference 
to their experience and knowledge of 
such matters, greatly diminish the possi- 
bilities of errors in judgment. 

Under the law, all the investments and 
transactions of trust companies in the 
State of Illinois are under the supervision 
and scrutiny of the Auditor of Public 
Accounts, who is authorized by the State 
tv make examinations at any time, and 
without warning. 

In the selection of a corporation as 
trustee a prudent person would natur- 
ally ascertain whether, under the law, it 
has ample powers and is under proper 
restrictions ; whether its charter and by- 
laws compel it to place its funds in the 
safest investments known to the courts 
and the business community ; whether 
it avoids the dangers of common bank- 
ing and the loaning of money on the per- 
sonal credit of borrowers ; whether it is 
restricted from speculation of every na- 
ture, and confined strictly to a fiduciary 
business ; whether its officers and direc- 
tors are capable and honest ; whether its 
business is transacted under the direction 
of safe legal counsel. 

The officers and directors of The Equi- 
table Trust Company believe that it 
meets all these requirements and that it 
supplies a public necessity. The law 
under which it is organized is most lib- 
eral, and gives it, as trustee, power to 
hold, lease, improve, buy, sell and con- 
vey both real and personal property of 
every kind. Its regulations for the care- 
ful home investment of its own funds, 
and of its trust funds, guarantee its pa- 
trons against any loss which is avoidable 
by human foresight, and afford a finan- 
cial agency in whose care every trust 
will be safely and prudently adminis- 
tered. It is prepared to transact fiduci- 
ary business, whether the transactions 
be large or small; for the wealthy or for 
those of moderate means; for widows 
and orphans, or for large corporations, 
excluding all business not incidental to 
its objects. It has complied with the 
law by depositing with the Auditor of 
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Illinois $200,000 in approved securities, 
which amount, in connection with the 
capital and surplus of the company, is 
an additional guaranty that the trusts 
given in its charge will be administered 
faithfully. 

The business of this company is con- 
fined exclusively to the administration of 
trusts ; and it is probably the only trust 
company in the country which does not, 
in connection with the trust business, do 
either a title or banking business. Char- 
ters, similar in purpose, huve been 
granted other corporations, but all such 
corporations, it is believed, have devoted 
their efforts to ordinary banking busi- 
ness, or dealing in real estate securities 
bearing their guaranty, to the neglect of 
the execution. of trusts. 

The company accepts and executes 
trusts of every description, under ap- 
pointment by will, assignment, deed or 
otherwise. Executors, administrators, 
trustees, guardians and other fiduciaries, 
whose bonds, as required by law, are 


burdensome, can have such bonds re- 
duced by depositing with this company 


the personal assets in their hands. The 
company invites interviews with persons 
contemplating the creation of trusts, in 
order that it may explain its advantages 
and terms, and that it may indicate the 
best manner of accomplishing the objects 
intended. The commissions charged are 
moderate and may be made the subject 
of agreement. Each trust fund is kept 
entirely distinct from and independent of 
all others, and separate from the assets 
of the company. 

The company is prepared to make for 
its clients investments in real estate in 
and about Chicago, or in bonds, mort- 
gages, stocks or other securities. It has 
for sale, at all times, choice mortgages 
on improved Chicago property and bonds 
of local and other corporations. Loans 
are made only after careful investigation 
of the titles, the values of the securities 
and the responsibility of the borrowers. 

The company makes loans on improved 
real estate in the city of Chicago or on 
cash collaterals. It purchases ground 
rents, makes advances on ground rents 
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and other fixed incomes. No loans are 
made on personal securities. The com- 
pany receives trust funds, repayable on 
demand subject to check. It also receives 
trust funds for which it issues its certifi- 
cates of deposit, repayable on notice or at 
a fixed date. It also receives, on perma- 
nent deposit, for investment or reinvest- 
ment, such funds, securities or property 
as may be entrusted to it, agreeing to 
pay to such person or persons as may 
be indicated such annual, or more fre- 
quent sums, in the nature of annuities, 
as may be agreed upon with the person 
making the deposit. In this way a sure 
and fixed income may be secured for mi- 
nors uotil the attainment of their major- 
ity, or for married women, or aged and 
infirm persons during their lifetime, 
while the principal, after the termination 
of the trust, can be disposed of as desired 
by the person who created the trust. 

That The Esuitable Trust Company is 
fitted to satisfactorily discharge the func- 
tions conferred upon it by law is wit- 
nessed by the record made, and is fur- 
ther assured by the company’s capital of 
$500,000, surplus of $275,000, and the 
management, composed of the following 
well-known officers and directors : 

Officers: J. R. Walsh, President; L. 
A. Walton, Vice-President ; C. D. Organ, 
Secretary and Treasurer; C. Huntoon, 
Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treas- 
urer. 

Directors: William Best, F. M. Blount, 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Andrew McNally, 
John M. Smyth, J. R. Walsh, L. A. 
Walton. 


BANKERS NATIONAL BANK. 


The Bankers National Bank, of Chi- 
cago, of which Hon. Edward S. Lacey, 
an Ex-Comptroller of the Currency, is 
the head, opened for business in August, 
1892, with a capital of $1,000,000, which 
has since been increased to $2,000,000, so 
that its capital and surplus are now 
nearly $3,000,000, while its deposits ex- 
ceed $14,000,000. 

It is in one sense such a bank as its 
name signifies—that is, while taking 
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good care of its large and constantly- 
growing city clientage, it makes a spe- 
cialty of the accounts of banks and bank- 
ers, and the steady increase in the num- 
ber of its correspondents evidences the 
fact that its system of handling such 
business is highly acceptable to its many 
friends. While the bank is conducted 
upon conservative lines, yet the manage- 
ment always aims to grant its customers 
every accommodation warranted by 
sound banking principles, and is inde- 
fatigable in its search for new facilities 
to extend to its correspondents. 

Mr. Lacey began his career as a banker 
at Charlotte, Mich., occupying success- 
ively the positions of Cashier and Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, of that 
place, where he resided for many years. 
He spent four years in Congress and 
later on was appointed Comptroller of 
the Currency under Harrison’s Adminis- 
tration in 1889, which office he resigned 
to associate himself with the late David 
B. Dewey and others for the purpose of 
organizing the Bankers National Bank, 
of Chicago. He has been President of 
the Chicago Clearing-House Association, 
and Bankers’ Club, is a member of the 
Union League and Glen View Clubs, and 
resides at Evanston, [Il]. 

John C. Craft, the Vice President, like 
Mr. Lacey, had long experience in coun- 
try banking prior to coming to Chicago. 
He was for years connected with the 
Rochelle National Bank, of Rochelle, 
[ll., resigning his position there as Cash- 
ier to become Acting Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States at Chicago, 
later accepting the Assistant Cashiership 
of the Bankers National. He isalso a 
member of the Union League and Bank- 
ers Clubs, and as well as Mr. Lacey is 
quite a golfenthusiast, and is frequently 
seen on the links of the Homewood 
Country Club. Mr. Craft resides in Hyde 
Park. 

Frank P. Judson, the Cashier, has also 
been identified with the bank since its 
organization, having formerly been con- 
nected with the old American Exchange 
National Bank, of which Mr. Dewey 
was for several years the President. Mr. 
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Judson is particularly well known to 
bankers, in that he has for several years 
been unanimously chosen Secretary of 
the Bankers’ Association of the State of 
Illinots. He is thoroughly posted in 
all the details of bank operations. He 
resides at Evanston. 

Charles C. Willson, Assistant Cashier, 
gained his first experience at Tallula, 
Illinois, where his father was a banker 
for many years. Upon the organization 
of the Bankers National Bank he became 
its note teller and was for several years 
its paying teller, and in January, 1903, 
was elected Assistant Cashier, a well-de 
served promotion. 

Charles Ewing was brought up in a 
bank at Springfield, Mo., coming to Chi- 
cago in 1893, and was employed by the 
Bankers National Bank for several years, 
until he wus called to Iron Mountain, 
Mich., to accept the Cashiership of the 
First National Bank, of that place, the 
business of which grew rapidly under 
his supervision. Returning to Chicago, 
at the end of four years, he again asso- 
ciated himself with the Bankers National 
Bank, of which he became chief clerk, 
being elected Assistant Cashier in Sep- 
tember last. 

The institution originally opened in 
the Masonic Temple but soon outgrew 
its quarters there, and for several years 
past has occupied its present central lo- 
cation in the Marquette Building, corner 
Dearborn and Adams streets, opposite 
the new Chicago Post Office. 

Its list of directors and stockholders 
embraces many prominent business men 
and bankers throughout the country and 
it is looked upon as one of the progress- 
ive financial institutions of Chicago. 


MASON, LEWIS & COMPANY. 


This firm has built up an excellent 
reputation as investment bankers, and as 
a result their business is growing most 
satisfactorily. By specializing investi- 
gation in the several departments expert 
knowledge has been brought to bear 
upon the various classes of securities 














seeking a market, and the firm’s judg- 
ment has come to be recognized as being 
as near to absolute accuracy as human 
foresight can attain. 

With offices at Chicago, Boston and 
Philadelphia, Messrs. Mason, Lewis & 
Co. are in close touch with the principal 
financial markets, and with their 
thorough equipment are able to furnish 
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expertand reliable information to banks, 
Savings institutions and other investors 
relating to municipal, gas, electric light, . 
railway and other bonds and stocks. 

Dealing in the higher class of securi- 
ties only, the firm may be consulted with 
advantage by those having money to 
place where safety and a fair yield are 
desired. 


BOSTON. 





PROVIDENT SECURITIES AND 
BANKING COMPANY. 


This company opened for business 
February 16, 1903. It ischartered under 
the laws of South Dakota and has an 
authorized capital of $1,500,000. 

The business of the company is divi- 
ded into three departments—commercial, 
auxiliary and securities. This enables 
it to conduct a regular commercial and 
home deposit business and also affords 
facilities for handling investments and 
financing industrial and other enter- 
prises. This company is legally subjec: 
to and solicits examination by the Sav- 
ings Banks Commissioners of Massachu- 
setts. At this writing it has some 22,000 
accounts, showing the enterprise, popu- 
larity and rapid development of the com- 
pany. 

The officers of the Provident Securi- 
ties and Banking Company are: Pres- 
ident, Gen. Samuel Dalton, Adju tant- 
General of Massachusetts; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Sidney M. Hedges, General Man- 
ager in Massachusetts for the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. of New 
Jersey ; Secretary and Treasurer, Lo- 
renzo W. Burlen, for twelve years 


Cashier of the Columbian National Bank, 
Boston, and late with the National Bank 
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L. W. BURLEN, Secretary and Treasurer. 


of the Republic, Boston. <A portrait of 
Mr. Burlen, from a photograph taken 
when he was President of the Bank 
Officers’ Assuciation of Boston, is pre- 
sented above. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY’S BUILDING. 


ST. LOUIS. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY. 


Coping with the difficulties incident in 
the course of a long financial career, the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, has never faltered in its upward 
trend. Commencing business during a 
period just prior to one of the greatest 
financial panics in the history of the 
United States, this trust company has 


DATE. Capital. 


| Surplus and | 


crease on account of earnings of the com- 
pany after payment of annual dividends 
ranging from six per cent, immediately 
after organization, to sixteen per cent. at 
the present time. 

The following comparative statement 
will evidence the growth of the company 
during recent years : 





Resources. 


Deposits, 


profits. 





$1,300,000 

1,500,000 

¢ | 3,000,000 
June, ¢ 3,000,000 
February, 1903 3,000,000 


made steady progress and to-day stands 
as a monument of solidity and strength 
in the financial world, and at the head of 
the list of trust companies in St. Louis. 
The paid-in capital of the company at 
its commencement of business in 1891 
was $750,000, with no surplus, and now 
the capital, surplus and profits of the 
company amount to $8,200,000, several 
million dollars of which represent net in- 


$611,963 
1,075, 681 
3,923,218 
4,013,624 


5,150,778 


$6,577,454 
11,913,413 
21,240,864 
26,356,240 
31,580,965 


27,167 


59,412 
19,155,599 
23,269,550 

The rapid growth of the company has 
compelled its occupancy of the entire 
building at the Northwest corner of 
Fourth and Pine streets, and even then 
its palatial offices now occupy all the 
available floor space, thus making the ac- 
tual square feet used as great, if not 
greater, than that of any other financial 
institution in the city. 

Always ready to assist in the advance- 
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ment of worthy projects, the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company stands foremost 
in the territory west of the Mississippi 
River as a promoter and upbuilder of 
beneficial enterprises. 

Several large concerns of recent date 
owe their existence to the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, the most promi- 
nent of which are the Kinloch Telephone 
Company, Kinloch Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co., Blackwell, Enid & South- 
western Railway Co., Denver, Enid & 
Gulf Railway Co., Arkansas Southern 
R. R. Co., Bes Line Construction Co., 
Tennessee Central Railroad Co., Union 
Electric Light & Power Co, and National 
Candy Co. The fioating of bond issues 
of $10,000,000 Mexican Central Railway 
collateral trust 4144’s, $7,500,000 St. Louis 
& Suburban Railway consolidated 5's and 
the recent $4,000,000 Union Electric Light 
& Power Co. 5’s, indicate the scope of 
influence and magnitude of its operations. 

The acquirement for others of control- 
ling interest in the Laclede Gas Light Co. 
and the Missouri-Edison Electric Co., the 
ultimate intention being to consolidate 
the latter company with the Union Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., shows the size 
of some of this trust company’s most 
recent negotiations, and the strength of 
its allied interests. This trust company 
has also handled some of the largest trusts 
existing west of New York city. Its 
trust or fiduciary department stands un- 
excelled in facilities for the careful ex- 
ecution of all matters intrusted to its 
charge and is especially adapted to trust 
eeships under wills or mortgages by 
railroads and other corporations. 

By steady application to business its 
able and courteous officers and directors 
have built up the immense business now 
enjoyed. The company issues its own 
letters of credit available throughout the 
world, and has several unique features in 
this connection for convenience of tourists 
holding its credits. It was the first insti- 
tution west of the Mississippi River to 
inaugurate such a system. The com- 
pany has special facilities for handling 
inter-State and foreign business, and 
deals extensively in foreign and domestic 
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exchange. Its method of depositing by 
mail for the especial convenience of out- 
of-town savings depositors is modern in 
every respect 

Each department is under the immedi- 
ate management of a capable corps of 
officers. 

The company transacts a general trust 
company business ; is authorized by law 
to act as executor, administrator, trustee, 
etc. ; buys and sells high-grade invest- 
ment securities; allows interest on check- 
ing and time deposits of individuals, 
firms and corporations ; manages, sells, 
rents and appraises St. Louis city prop- 
erty and rents safe-deposit boxes in fire, 
burglar and mob-proof vault. 

The following gentlemen of long ex- 
perience and proven ability are officers of 
the company : 

Julius S. Walsh, President; Breckin- 
ridge Jones, 1st Vice President and Coun- 
sel: John D. Davis, 2d Vice-President ; 
Samuel E. Hoffman, 3rd Vice-President ; 
James E. Brock, Secretary; Hugh R. 
Lyle, Assistant Secretary; Henry C. 
Ibbotson, 2d Assistant Secretary; W. 
Daviess Pittman, Bond Officer; Frederick 
Vierling, Trust Officer: Henry Semple 
Ames, Assistant Trust Officer; Wm. G. 
Lackey, Assistant Trust Officer ; Eugene 
H. Benoist, Real Estate Officer, and 
Wilbur B. Price, Safe Deposit Officer. 

The entire business of the company is 
managed by a conservative yet progress- 
ive executive committee directly under a 
board of directors, composed of gentle- 
men of the highest standing in the finan- 
cial and commercial world, as the follow- 
ing list will indicate : 

Elmer B. Adams, U.S. District Judge; 
Williamson Bacon, President Tyler 
Estate; Murray Carleton, President 
Carleton Dry Goods Co. ; Charles Clark, 
retired; Jobn D. Davis, 2d Vice-Presi- 
dent; Harrison I. Drummond, President 
Drummond Realty and Investment Co.; 
Auguste B. Ewing, retired; David R. 
Francis, President D. R. Francis & Bro. 
Commission Co. ; August Gehner, Presi- 
dent German-American Bank; Geo. H. 
Goddard, retired; Samuel E. Hoffman, 
3rd Vice President; Charles H. Huttig, 











President Third National Bank; Breckin- 
ridge Jones, 1st Vice-President and 
Counsel; Wm. F. Nolker, Treasurer St. 
Louis Brewing Association: Wm. D. 
Orthwein, President Wm. D. Orthwein 
Grain Co.; H. Clay Pierce, President 
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Waters-Pierce Oil Co. ; Joseph Ramsey, 
Jr., President Wabash Railroad Co.: 
Moses Rumsey, President L. M. Rumsey 
Manufacturing Co.; Julius S. Walsh, 
President ; Rolla Wells, Mayor of City of 
St. Louis. 


PITTSBURG. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY. 


A little over thirteen years ago the 
Union Trust Company was founded as 
the Union Transfer and Trust Company, 
with $250,000 capital. 

A striking illustration of the wonder- 
ful growth of the Union Trust Company 
may be shown in the fact that at the 
time of its organization the total deposits 
of the twenty-five National Banks in 
Pittsburg were $38,452,522; now the 
total deposits of the Union Trust Com- 
pany and the Mellon National Bank more 
than equal this grand total. The total 
capital and surplus of the National banks 
then was a little over $17,000,000 and 
to-day that amount is less than the com- 
bined capital and surplus of the Union 
Trust Company. 

In the short space of thirteen years the 
Union Trust Company has grown from 
a promising infant to a financial giant, 
comprising with its allied interests the 
most powerful and influential institution 
between New York and Chicago. It 
has a capital of $1,500,000 and surplus 
and undivided profits of $16,000,000. Its 
total deposits are over $20,000,000 and it 
owns in addition the Mellon National 
Bank with $2,000,000 capital and $200,- 
000 surplus and $20,000,000 deposits, as 
well as the Union Savings Bank with 
$1,000,000 capital and $2,800,000 de- 
posits. The following figures show the 
growth of its deposits from the time of 
its organization : 


Dee. 31 Deposits. | Dec. 31. Deposits. 
iieeadecte Admdiieeis $406,214.14 
$4,500.00 1898...... 513,857.: 
a 34,525.00 | 1899...... », 130,906.88 
iden tensa 22,600.00  1900...... 7,630,137.02 
SE 33,182.00 1901...... 17,194,170.00 
ee ee p Perret 9,846, 





The growth of the Union Trust Com- 
pany has not been sudden or spasmodic, 
but continuous and substantiai. Former 
Postmaster James 8S. McKean was Pres- 
ident for many years succeeding A. W. 
Mellon, the company’s first President, 
and upon his death in 1899 H. C. McEI- 
downey was elected in his place and has 
carried out the policy and plans of the 
company in a remarkably successful 
manner. The present home of the com- 
pany at 335-7-9 Fourth avenue is one of 
the most commodious, convenient and 
palatial banking houses in Pittsburg. 

The Union Trust Company has con- 
tributed its share towards making Pitts- 
burg independent of Eastern capital and 
creating in Western Pennsylvania a 
financial metropolis. Associated with it 
in this work have been many of the men 
who have made Pittsburg notable in a 
financial and industrial way. The offi- 
cers and directors are as follows: 

Officers—H. C. McEldowney, Presi- 
dent; A. W. Mellon, Vice-President ; 
J. M. Schoonmaker, 2d Vice-President ; 
H. W. Gleffer, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, and Treasurer ; Scott Hayes, Sec- 
retary ; James S. Carr, Assistant Treas- 
urer; J. H. Evans, Assistant Secretary ; 
Wm. Wylie Smith, 2d Assistant Secre- 
tary ; Wm. I. Berryman, Trust Officer ; 
Reed, Smith, Shaw and Beal, Solicitors. 

Directors—H. C. McEldowney, A. W. 
Mellon, James McCrea, J. M. Schoon- 
maker, F. J. Hearne, W. N. Frew, D. E. 
Park, H. C. Frick, P. C. Knox, Geo. I. 
Whitney, H. C. Fownes, James H. Lock- 
hart, George E. Shaw, J. B. Finley, 
Charles Lockhart, James H. Hyde, R. B. 
Mellon, B. F. Jones, Jr., Wm. B. Schiller, 
Henry Phipps. 
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THE FIDELITY TITLE AND 
TRUST COMPANY. 


Beginning business in 1886, in humble 
quarters at 484 Wood street, the Fidel- 
ity, Title and Trust Company has taken 
a high place among the financial institu- 
tions of the nation. It was the second 
trust company organized in Pittsburg, 
and the first one to receive deposits. 
William O. H. Schully was the Presi- 
dent, and James T. Armstrong the first 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

In 1887 the company’s office was re- 
moved to 100 Diamond street, where it 
occupied a small room about 12x15 
feet. In 1888 its Fourth avenue prop- 
erty was purchased, and the company’s 
present handsome substantial home was 
built and oécupied in August, 1889. 

In 1887 John B. Jackson was elected 
President, and is still the active head of 
the company. At the time Mr. Jackson 
assumed the presidency the total assets 
of the Fidelity, Title and Trust Com- 
pany amounted to $403,895 ; only $357,- 
000 of the capital had been paid in, and 
it was without surplus or earnings of 
any kind. 

It 1890 the ‘capital was increased to 
$1,000,000, which was put out at par, 
and the same year found the company 
with surplus earnings of nearly $100,000. 

In 1893 it began paying dividends at 
the rate of six per cent. per annum, 
which rate it maintained until 19038, 
when the rate was increased to twelve 
per cent. At this time the capital was 


increased to $2,000,000 and a surplus of 
$3,000,000 was created from the sale of 
the increased stock. The history of the 
substantial progress of the company is 
best seen in the appended comparative 
statement : 








Year. 


Surp. Earnings. 









$96,532 





- ee 4: 1373 288 
- ROTTS 661,464 
we GRR 846,892 
” 1902. 1,044,396 
May, i sail ia entitadi acs 1,129,845 


Deposits. 


$1, O83, O00 
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Probably the most significant feature 
of the showing is the gradual rise of the 
surplus earnings. After paying $675,- 
000 in dividends the company has ac- 
cumulated undivided profits amounting 
to $1,129,845, all of which has been act- 
ually earned. It will be seen by the 
table, above submitted, that even-dur- 
ing the period from 1892 to 1894, which 
included the year of the great panic, 
there was a decided gain in the surplus 
earnings, regardless of the perceptible 
decline in the volume of deposits. 

The year of Mr. Jackson’s election to 
the presidency (1887) also witnessed the 
election of Chas. B. McVay, Secretary 
and Treasurer. He held the office until 
1893, when he was succeeded by James 
C. Chaplin as Treasurer, and John Mc- 
Gill as Secretary. In 1901 Mr. Chaplin 
resigned and Charles E. Willock, the 
present incumbent, was elected to the 
position. 

The faith of the community in the 
company is seen in the vast sum in- 
trusted to its keeping, in the shape of 
trust funds, represented by available 
securities and cash. In addition to its 
custody of $32,000,000 in funds of that 
character, and the liabilities of its gen- 
eral department of $11,700,000, it is also 
trustee under mortgage for the colossal 
amount of $59,371,000. 

The faithful stewardship of such a 
vast volume of wealth justly confers 
upon the institution the undisputed 
right to the title of Fidelity, Title and 
Trust Company. 

The scope of the company’s business 
embraces a general money department, 
taking deposits subject to check and as 
savings accounts; trust business in its 
broadest sense, and a safe-deposit or 
vault department. 


Assets. Trust Funds. 


2,118 apes O43 


2, 282" 068 3,754,826 19, ‘017. 662 
4,384,100 6,085,254 24, "239.975 
5,204. 399 7,198,829 26,666,867 
van, 899 9,091,968 28,745,596 
7,042,058 11,794,712 32,449,399 





———— 



















The general or banking department, 
which occupies the first floor of its 
building, pays interest on all deposits, 
buys and sells exchange, lends money on 
real estate and collateral security, acts 
as reserve agent for other financial insti- 
tutions, and acts as transfer agent for 
corporations issuing stocks and bonds. 

The trust department occupies all of 
the second floor of its building, and exe- 
cutes trusts of every description, acts as 
executor, administrator, guardian, re- 
ceiver and financial agent. 

The safe-deposit vault, in the rear of 
the banking room, on the first floor, is 
the most substantially constructed of its 
kind in Pittsburg, and is 17x 29 feet, 
containing 1,600 boxes at present, and 
has a capacity for many more, and is 
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equipped with every modern conveni- 
ence. 

The officers and directors of the com- 
pany are as follows: John B. Jackson, 
President; Jas. J. Donnell, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Robert Pitcairn, Vice-President ; 
C. E. Willock, Treasurer; John Mc- 
Gill, Secretary; Jos. A. Knox, Assist- 
ant Secretary and Treasurer; C. S. 
Gray, Trust Officer; A. F. Benkart, 
Assistant Trust Officer; Thomas R. 
Robinson, Auditor. 

Directors—John B. Jackson, Albert 
H. Childs, James J. Donnell, E. M. Fer- 
guson, Reuben Miller, Robert Pitcairn, 
Frank Semple, James H. Reed, Charles 
E. Speer, H. S. A. Stewart, Edward T. 
Dravo, John Walker, John R. McGin- 
ley, C. S. Gray, J. Levering Jones. 


DENVER, COLO. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


Few banks in the country are better 
known or stand higher than the First 
National Bank, of Denver. It is one of 
the large and strong banks of the United 
States, probably having a larger volume 
of business than any other bank located 
in a city of similar size. Its deposits 
exceed those of any commercial bank 
between St. Louis and San Francisco, 
with a single exception. The bank is 
growing very rapidly too, as may be 
seen from the following statement, show- 
ing the deposits on the dates named : 


Comparative 
JULY deposits. 

DM inésleddediebietadidendnnsmaew en $3,359, 467.37 
hip esbveeseedeseessseseseusanen 5,295,810.44 
RE ee oe ee er 6,527,210.50 
Di tnidihvandes <bennedencéhabbeses 8,893,143.85 
iti ERR chedeeneNeNeReeeete 9,994,283.62 
DE iciintedtenneneneaisnderbennwnes 12,524,904.88 
iisscevectceresevssncs —eenaiiee 17,154,998.C0 
DL itindecinnsdgeesenienonsakeenena 18,049,080.80 
Diineecedeesdeseoersusseansedseees 19,087 ,905.72 
ee 21,458,060.73 
Pe bckcickaiinddanintesesesnucoes 21,497,715.85 


This is a record of growth which 
strikingly attests the vigorous manage- 
ment of the bank and its capacity to 





supply an important share of the banking 
facilities of Denver and the surrounding 
territory. Of course, the management 
of any bank is the chief factor in deter- 
mining the measure of its success, and 
in this respect the First National Bank is 
in an exceptionally strong position. 
David H. Moffat, the President, is one 
of the wealthiest men of the West and a 
man who has shown by results that he is 
thoroughly competent to carry through 
large financial affairs to a successful issue. 
He has been one of the leading factors in 
building up the transportation, mining 
and other productive industries of the 
State of Colorado. In the construction 
and conduct of railway enterprises he 
has been remarkably successful, and only 
recently took up the plan for construct- 
ing a line from Denver to Salt Sake City 
—an undertaking which he is prosecuting 
with characteristic energy. 

Mr. Moffat was born in Orange county, 
N. Y., in 18389. At the age of twelve 
years he went to New York and secured 
employment as messenger in a bank, and 
after four years became assistant teller. 
He then went to Des Moines, Iowa, as 
teller in a bank, and was also Cashier of 
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a bank in Omaha for three years. In 
1860 he went to Denver and engaged in 
selling books and stationery. In 1867 he 
was elected Cashier of the First National 
Bank and has been President since 1880. 
Mr. Moffat is largely interested in rail- 
way and other enterprises and is a direct- 
or of the Equitable Life Assurance Co., 
and the Fourth National and Western 
National Bank, of New York. He is a 
millionaire several times over—a position 
he has attained by hard work, grit, ability 
and the capacity of making and keeping 
staunch and loyal friends. 

The First National Bank has reason to 
be proud of its record. In the panic of 
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1893, when bank failures were numerous 
in Denver and elsewhere, the bank stood 
as firm as a rock and was able by its 
strong condition to extend aid to its de- 
positors, instead of contracting loans. 
W.S. Cheesman and Thomas Keely 
are Vice-Presidents of the bank; F. G. 
Moffat is Cashier and W. C. Thomas and 
C.S. Haughwout are Assistant Cashiers. 
The capital of the First National Bank, 
of Denver, is $1,000,000 and the surplus 
and profits over $1,000,000. Both in 
resources and equipment the bank is 
thoroughly suited to the transaction of 
all kinds of legitimate commercial bank- 


ing. 





MILWAUKEE, 


WIS. 


—_— + 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


Founded in 1853 as the Farmers and 
Millers’ Bank, and converted into the 
First National Bank in 1863, this institu- 


F. G. BIGELOw, President. 


tion ranks among the oldest banks of the 
Northwest, and was the first National 
bank organized in Wisconsin and the 


sixty-fourth in the United States. The 
Cashier up to the reorganization of the 
bank in 1882, when its original charter 
as a National bank expired, was H. H. 
Camp, one of the oldest and best-known 
bankers in the State. Mr. Camp was 
elected President in 1882, and held that 
office until 1893, whenafter forty years of 
continual service in the banking business, 
he retired and was succeeded by F. G. 
Bigelow. 

In 1894 the First National Bank ab. 
sorbed the Merchants’ Exchange Bank. 

Throughout its long and successful 
history the First National Bank, of Mil- 
waukee, has been strong in publicesteem. 


-Panics have never shaken it, nor has it 


failed to keep fully up with the demands 
of progressive banking. Its business has 
grown steadily and to large proportions 
and its strength has been at all times 
adequate to meet all the requirements of 
safe commercial banking. 

Frank G. Bigelow, President of the 
First National Bank, of Milwaukee, has 
shown himself to be a capable executive 
officer, the business of the bank having 
made substantial gains under his man- 
agement. Mr. Bigelow has been hon- 
ored by being chosen chairman of the 
executive council of the American Bank- 
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ers’ Association, and is now first vice- 
president of the association. 
The other officers of the bank are: 
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Vice-President, Wm. Bigelow ; Cashier, 
Frank J. Kipp; Assistant Cashiers, T. E. 
Camp and H. G. Goll. 


BALTIMORE. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


The First National Bank of Baltimore 
was organized in November, 1863, and 
became a National bank February 23, 


1864, being the first in the State to enter 
the National system. Recently the bank 
renewed its charter, thus beginning the 
third period of twenty years as a Na- 
tional bank. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 
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From the time it commenced business, 
March 1, 1864, the bank has prospered 
and has grown continually until to day 
it is one of the strong banks of the 
State. 

The first board of directors was com- 
posed of Johns Hopkins, Thomas Swann, 
Columbus O’Donnell, John Clark, 
Thomas Kelso, Benjamin Beford, Wil- 
liam J. Albert, Horace Abbott and 
William E. Hooper. The bank com- 
menced business with Thomas Swann as 
President and J. Saurin Norris as Cash- 
ier. In 1866 Governor Swann was suc- 
ceeded by Columbus O’Donnell, who 
was President until his death in 1873. 
J. Saurin Norris succeeded him, and in 
1887 Capt. John Hall was elected Pres- 
ident and served until1900. In May of 
that year thé Equitable National Bank 
purchased the stock of the First Na- 
tional, and the two banks were merged 
under the name and charter of the First 
National. Major J. D. Ferguson re- 
tained the presidency, having been 
President of the Equitable, and H. B. 


Wilcox the cashiership. Previously 
the capital of the First National had 
been cut in half, to $555,000, but about 
a year ago it was increased to the pres- 
ent capital of $1,000,000. The surplus 
is $350,000. Deposits amount to $4,- 
500,000. 

Since the present management ac- 
quired the bank, then in view of its 
rapidly increasing business, the build- 
ing in the rear and extending back to 
Holliday street has been purchased, so 
as to give the opportunity of extending 
the banking house. 

The First National Bank is a deposi- 
tory of the United States, State of 
Maryland and Baitimore City. It hasa 
strong local board of directors, repre- 
sentative of Baltimore’s leading com- 
mercial and financial interests. James 
H. Eckels, President of the Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago, and former 
Comptroller of the Currency, and James 
T. Woodward, President of the Han- 
over National Bank, New York, are also 
directors. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY. 


This is a young but vigorous institu- 
tion, having been organized January 29, 
1903. Its position is clearly a strong one, 
the capital being $1,500,000, surplus 
$225,000, and deposits over $2,500,000. 

The charter of the company grants 
ample powers for the transaction of a 
banking and trust company business, 
while the supervision both of the Bank 
Commissioners and the management im- 
poses the safeguards necessary for the 
protection of depositorsand stockholders. 

The company offers in its fiduciary 
business the advantages of an experi- 
enced and able management, thoroughly 
fitted to administer trusts of every de- 
scription and to make prudent and 
remunerative investment of the funds 
entrusted to the company. 

In the banking department both local 


and out-of-town accounts are well cared 
for, and the organization is so complete 
as to make this institution in all respects 
equal to the best and most progressive 
of modern banks. Some of the features 
which have commended the company. to 
the public confidence are the large capital 
and surplus and the well-known capa- 
bility of its officers. It is the aim of the 
company to give the strictest attention 
to the interests of its depositors and 
clients, and to earn the approval of those 
who exercise careful judgment in select - 
ing a depositary for their funds or a 
company to act as administrator, execu- 
tor, trustee, etc. 

The utmost liberality consistent with 
absolute safety is extended to borrowers 
engaged in sound business enterprises, 
and those in charge of important under- 
takings are afforded the facilities which 
only a corporation of large capital can 











grant. Its trust company powers also 
enable the company to be more service- 
able to its customers than if it were nar- 
rowly restricted to the functions which 
National and other banks may perform. 

The officers of the Central Trust Com- 
pany are: President, Frank J. Symmes ; 
Vice-President, A. Poniatowski; Cash- 
ier, H. Brunner; Assistant Cashiers, R. 
T. Crist and J. C. Rued. 


CALIFORNIA SAFE DEPOSIT AND 
TRUST COMPANY. 


Measured by its growth, which is a 
good standard by which to judge of the 
management of an institution, the Cali- 
fornia Safe Deposit and Trust Co., of 
San Francisco, has been remarkably suc- 
cessful. This is shown by the following 
comparative statement of total deposits 
on the daves named : 


Total 
deposits. 
a ee ne $91,000 
[SS eee 1,155,000 
ined ceca samba 5,126,000 
PE SA sbtdnasdinedeetdesecuwwnes 5,464,000 


The company is well equipped in its 
various departments for handling the 
business entrusted to it. In the several 
branches of its business the company 
offers facilities which enable it to fully 
meet the wants of its customers. 

The trust company department is pre- 
pared to discharge all those functions 
which it is now reeognized can be done 
so much better than by individuals act- 
ing in the same capacities, and the Cali- 
fornia Safe Deposit and Trust Co. has 
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established a fine reputation for care 
and skill in handling estates and invest- 
ments. 

Every description of banking is also 
carried on, both commercial and savings, 
and ample and strongly-built vaults give 
safe protection to money, securities and 
other property committed to the com- 
pany’s care. 

The high position which the company 
has reached is indicated by the following 
condensed financial statement of July 1, 
1903 : 











RESOURCES. 
Realestate (safedeposit bld’g).... $700,000.00 
Safe deposit vaults and fixtures. 130,553.89 
Other real C8tate. .....cccccccccccs 111,220.16 
Interest accrued but not yet due 25,630.90 
is cncscccectocenssesesses 1,753,481.70 
Demand loans........ $1,832.264.59 
Stock and bonds......  1,294,739.06 
hs tneadneneiane 932,799.80 4,059,803.45 
ee ee $6,789,690. 10 
LIABILITIES. 
ii kincecdescdsenccnee $1,000,000,00 
Surplus and profits............... 316,031.27 
BoE W ED WII io occ csccccccces 138.00 
Time deposits........ $2,926, 103.86 
Demand deposits..... 2,538,416.97 5,464,520.83 
itineeanes Coteccexedenas $6,780,690.10 


As will be seen by the above statement 
it is the aim of the company to keep in 
a strong position, and this policy has 
been instrumental in gaining and keep- 
ing the confidence of the public. The 
wise and capable management of the 
company assures a continuance of that 
success which has marked the past 
twenty years of the company’s history. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Bankers attending the San Francisco 
convention, as well as others who may 
travel in the West or Northwest at any 
time, will find the Union Pacific Railway 
a direct and pleasant route by which to 
reach all prominent Pacific Coast cities 
and the principal intermediate points. 
The journey to San Francisco may be 
made either by way of Kansas City and 
Denver, or Omaha, taking in Salt Lake 
City and the unapproachable scenery on 
the way. 

The roadbed, equipment and speed all 


8 


combine to make a trip over the Union 
Pacific one of pleasure, while the variety 
and beauty of the scenery and the many 
other attractive features which this line 
affords make it an especial favorite with 
the traveling public. The service con- 
forms to the best standard of modern 
railway enterprise, and will appeal 
strongly to the bankers of the coun- 
try. 

The Union Pacific will doubtless carry 
large numbers to the convention at San 
Francisco. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 


One of the large banks of Los Angeles 
is the American National Bank. It came 


under the National banking system Jan- 
uary 1, 1903, succeeding at the time to 














W. F. BOTSFORD, President. 


the business of the California Bank. Its 
capital is $1,000,000 fully paid, and it 
has deposits of $3,600,000. 

Measured by results this institution 
may be justly called a successful bank, 
and these results have been secured by 
strict adherence to the highest principles 
of business, coupled with energetic and 
skillful management. | 

Now that the bank has become quali- 
fied to act as reserve agent for other 
National banks, its deposit accounts are 
sure to increase even more rapidly than 
they have in the past. 

It will be found that the accounts of 
correspondents will be looked after most 
carefully with the view to establishing 
permanent and mutually profitable rela- 


tions, and it will be the aim of those in 
charge of this special department to keep 
its facilities up to the highest attainable 
standard. 

The officers of the American National 
Bank are: President, W. F. Botsford ; 
Vice-Presidents, W. J. Washburn, T. E 
Newlin, J. G. Mossin, W. J. Doran; 
Cashier, T. W. Phelps; Assistant Cash- 
ier, C. M. Wood. 

The board of directors is composed of 
such sterling men as W. F. Botsford 
H. E. Huntington, M. J. Connell, J. A. 
Muir, Epes Randolph, Homer Laugblin 
W.S. Newhall, T. E. Newlin, Dr. Jno. 
R. Haynes, W. J. Washburn and H. C 


T. W. PHELPs, Cashier. 


Witmer. Such a representative board is 
a guarantee that all business entrusted 
to the bank’s care will be managed satis- 
factorily. 

The remarkable addition made to its 
accounts in the past few years may be 
attributed to the energy and discrimina- 
tion of its management. 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 





SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN 
BANK. 
The Scandinavian-American Bank cele- 
brated its eleventh anniversary on April 
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ANDREW CHILBERG, President. 


27. Its paid-up capital is $300,- 
000 and its surplus $150,000, a total 
of $450,000, besides the undivided 
earnings which amounted to $34,- 
459 on May 29, 1903. For some 
time the business of the bank had 
demanded a larger capital, and 
realizing this, the directors voted 
the increase at the annual meet- 
ing held in January last. A re- 
markable incident of this transac- 
tion is the fact that this two 
thousand additional shares was 
sold at a profit of $75 per share, 
and the total of $150,000 was set 
aside as a surplus. 

The Scandinavian- American 
Bank has been in existence eleven 
years, and in that time it has 
grown from small beginnings to a 
place in the ranks of the strong- 
est financial institutions in the 


State. Even though its deposits under 
its present capitalization should ulti- 
mately reach $5,000,000, it can readily 
be seen that it would offer equal protec- 
tion to its depositors with any other 
bank or banks in the State. 

The statement of the Scandinavian- 
American Bank under this new expan- 
sion was on May 1, 1903, given as fol- 
lows: 





is ic cnusee seneewmes $300.000 
Stockholders’ liability................. 300,000 
Surplus and profits.................... 175,000 

i dicttbwedbedineeenatenannnne $775.000 


The men who organized this bank in 
the early nineties were successful men 
at that time. The head of the bank then 
is still at the head of the management 
to-day. Mr. Andrew Chilberg’s career 
as a financier and as the executive officer 
of the bank has been pronounced. The 


A. H. SOELBERG, Vice-President. 
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late A. Amunds, its Vice-President at 
the time of organization, was noted as a 
successful and very conservative busi- 
nessman. W. H. Talbott was the bank’s 
first Cashier. 

To the careful business tact of these 
men in its early days is due much of the 


F. W. LANE, Cashier. 


success which has since come to it and 
made the name of the Scandinavian- 
American Bank one of the best in the State 
of Washington. Its paid-up capital was 
at that time, 1892, $45,000. While its 
earnings from the beginning were not 
very large, yet in a few years it had 
accumulated a surplus larger than its 
capital. From this surplus its capital 
has paid fifty per cent. in dividends, 
besides adding to its surplus. 

The policy of the bank has always 
been a conservative one, as in addition 
to its large cash reserve, which has not 
during the last five years been below 
forty per cent., it has carried and still 
continues to do so, a large percentage of 
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demand paper, besides county and city 
warrants to the amount of nearly $100,- 
000. 

The board of directors of the bank 
number seven, all of whom are active in 
its management and noted for a wise and 
conservative policy. This number will 

soon be increased to nine mem- 
bers, and possibly eleven, in 
order to make room for represen- 
tatives of California and Eastern 
capitalists who have acquired a 
considerable block of the new 
stock. 

The growing business and 
commercial interests of the city 
of Ballard demanding banking 
facilities nearer than Seattle, the 
Scandinavian- American Bank 
in February last opened a branch 
institution in that place. This 
branch is under the active man- 
agement of Assistant Cashier 
Wm. Thaanum, formerly audi- 
tor and Assistant Cashier of the 
Washington National Bank, of 
Seattle. Since that time Ballard’s 
mill interests and other business 
have been accommodated with 
ample banking facilities. 

The present officers of the Scan- 
dinavian- American Bank are: 
Andrew Chilberg, President ; A. 
H. Soelberg, Vice-President ; 
J. F. Lane, Cashier, and George 
R.. Fisker, ‘ Assistant Cashier. 

These men have the active control of the 
institution and are all thoroughly versed 
in financial matters. Mr. Chilberg, as 
was said above, has been at the head of 
the bank since its organization. Mr. 
Soelberg has also been with the bank 
since its organization in 1892, and Mr. 
Lane entered the bank in 1895. Mr. 
Fisher was fomerly Assistant Cashier of 
the First National Bank, of Seattle. 

That the success which has attended 
this bank has been due largely to the 
men who have looked after its business 
every day, there can be no doubt. This 
progress can best be shown in a compara- 
tive statement of the deposits. From 
May 31, 1892, to May 81, 1903, the de- 











posits grew from a little over $19,000 to 
over $2,346,000. A complete state- 
ment of the gradual increase of deposits 
in the Scandinavian-American Bank 
from its organization to the present time 
is shown in the following : 


May 21, Deposits. 

AA i idinaid aie tibia ae eiecneiiidinl $19,256.07 
Ee Tren 93,079.67 
ee nel cebeteabeeeendbad - 73,589.28 
REESE epee Ren eee Oe eee 117,216.58 
REESE yee eee re 152,241.16 
i i iia enka oui healed 170,594.08 
i ahaa aie 5 i icles ible 421,815.96 
ji sidwekibuiins shennan 557,694.44 
See ee ee aE 966,989.74 
Tl itebidtvedetiscspiinbebenecbihe 1,509,315.92 
lalla a leila all 1,757,863.00 
Di iiienisdenisiaeviesunwemwual 2,346,329.96 


DEXTER HORTON & CO., 
BANKERS. 


So closely has the name of Dexter 
Horton & Co. been linked with the com- 
mercial affairs and development of the 
City of Seattle and State of Washington, 











BANK OF DEXTER HORTON & Co. 


that its name is a household synonym of 
financial strength and conservatism in 
the Pacific Northwest. 
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Founded in 1870, it continued business 
as a private bank until 1887, when it was 
incorporated as a State bank under Ter- 
ritorial charter, and its powers and influ- 
ence broadened, and such namesas A. A. 
Denny, Dexter Horton and J. R. Lewis, 
of Seattle, C. W. Moore, of Boise, Idaho, 
and W. S. Ladd and Theo. B. Wilcox, 
of Portland, all men of high standing 
and financial strength, were numbered 
as its stockholders. 

It enjoys the distinction of being the 
oldest bank in Washington, and its ability 
to serve its customers and the popularity 
of its policy and management have kept 
it well in the lead of competitors in 
volume of business. 

Its management from 1870 until 1887 
was under Dexter Horton; from 1887 
until 1890 under Judge John P. Hoyt, 
and since 1890 under N. H. Latimer. 

Its growth and prosperity are best 
evidenced by the comparative statements 
below : 


Comparative Statement of Deposits. 


DATE. Deposits. 
inte indies paememenindes $637,750.02 
™ Ditsciedasseedeesneoenes 1,345,248.41 
Re i iihntik acnisien wienaitiintin 1,983,045.97 
a a 2,730,083.34 
i ree 3,929, 769.17 
ee ne 4,662,646.86 
Se 5,454, 402.79 


Its present board of directors are: 
Dexter Horton, R. H. Denny, W. M. 
Ladd, M. W. Peterson and N. H. 
Latimer. 

Its active officers are: N. H. Latimer, 
Manager; M. W. Peterson, Cashier ; 
C. E. Burnside, Assistant Cashier, and 
G. F. Clark, 2d Assistant Cashier. 

It owns its own bank building, con- 
structed in 1892, and so rapid has its 
growth continued that it is now remod- 
eling its building so as to double its 
banking room, which, when completed, 
will be one of the largest and most 
modern in arrangement on the coast. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


This is the oldest National bank on the 
Pacific Coast, having been organized 
July 4, 1865, and it is also the largest in 
the Northwest, its deposits amounting 
to over $8,000,000. 

Since its organization the First Na- 
tional Bank, of Portland, Oregon, has 
paid $3,317,000 in dividends to its stock- 
holders. The bank employs a force of 
forty-five people to handle its large and 
growing volume of business. 
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First NATIONAL BANK. 


Hon. H. W. Corbett, formerly United 
States Senator from Oregon, was for 
many years President of this bank. On 
his death, which occurred recently, he 
was succeeded by A. L. Mills, the Vice- 
President. J. W. Newkirk is Cashier, 
W. C. Alvord, Assistant Cashier, and 
B. F. Stevens, 2d Assistant Cashier 


LADD & TILTON. 

It was during the year 1858 that Wil- 
liam S. Ladd and Charles E. Tilton in- 
augurated preparations for the formation 
of a bank at Portland, Oregon. On June 


1, 1859, their arrangements had become 
perfected and the bank was formally 
opened for business under the name of 
Ladd & Tilton, Bankers. This name the 
bank has retained during its entire forty- 
four years of existence. It was but three 
months and eighteen days prior to the 
date of the opening of the bank that 
Oregon had been admitted as a State to 
the Union, and at that time the entire 
section of country which now includes 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and those 
portions of Montana and Wyoming west 
of the Rocky Mountains and north of the 
forty-second parallel, was generally 
known to the world as the ‘‘ Oregon 
Country.” 

The present thriving and _ rapidly- 
growing city of Portland, with its 125,000 
people, was then but little more than a 
hamlet, and the entire ‘‘Oregon Coun- 
try,” with its vast and varied resources, 
was so sparsely settled and so isolated 
from the other sections of the United 
States that it seemed almost like a foreign 
land to the vast majority of the American 
people. 

The co-partnership between Mr. Ladd 
and Mr. Tilton continued until 1880, when 
Mr. Tilton disposed of his interest in the 
business to Mr. Ladd and retired from 
the firm, having amassed a large fortune 
from the profits of the bank, which had 
steadily increased its capital and surplus 
and had built up a large and lucrative 
business. 

William S. Ladd was during his life- 
time one of the conspicuous figures in 
the history of Oregon. While essentially 
an able and conservative banker and de- 
voted to his banking interests, he was a 
man of endless enterprise and of great 
moral courage in commercial undertak- 
ings. He promoted and participated in 
many projects of magnitude and impor- 
tance, which have been factors of sub- 
stantial value in the development of 
the commercial interests of the entire 
Northwest region. At his death, which 
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occurred in 1893, he left an estate valued 
at many millions, the management of 
which is now vested in his sons, William 
M., Charles E., and John Wesley. The 
bank has never been incorporated and 
still remains a private banking firm. It 
enjoys the distinction of being the oldest 
banking-house in existence in the Pacific 
Northwest and is one of the very few 
prominent banks on the Pacific Coast 
which are not organized under either 
State or National charters. The bank 
conducts a strictly commercial business, 
and isa member of the Portland Clearing- 
House Association. 

It enjoys in a high degree the confi- 
dence and esteem of the residents of 
Portland and the entire section of coun- 
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try tributary to it, and while its business 
is already very large, each year adds 
materially to its volume. Its financial 
strength is indicated by a responsibility 
amounting to $5,000,000. 

In addition to their extensive interests 
at Portland, Ladd & Tilton control sev- 
eral prominent banking institutions lo- 
cated in the State of Washington, among 
which are Dexter Horton & Co., Bank- 
ers, Seattle; Pacific National Bank, Ta- 
coma, and Merchants Bank, Port Town- 
send. They are also identified in a 
smaller way with a number of other 
banks and kindred institutions and have 
very extensive holdings of real estate 
and other properties throughout the 
States of Oregon and Washington. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 
If the broad expanse of country, com- 


monly referred to as the ‘‘ Great South- 
west,” were an empire, Kansas City 
would beits logical and undisputed cap- 


ital. The industrial, mercantile and 
packing interests, together with the large 
centralization of railroads which the city 
holds, have brought its prominence in 


these lines to many observers; but its 
commercial importance is probably less 
known, for not all of those persons even 
who seek to keep in touch with the bank- 
ing interests of our country likely know 
that Kansas City possesses the largest 
bank west of Chicago, and that the city 
leads in the volume of bank clearings 
other cities of greater age, larger popula- 








MAIN BANKING Room. 
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tion, and claiming more extended manu- 
facturing and jobbing interests. But 
this fact was developed by the operation 
of the same conditions that made possi- 
ble the other achievements mentioned. 
Not only is the city the natural market 
of a vast territory of immensely rich and 
varied resources, but it is also the finan- 
cial center of a still greater area. 

By force of the natural trend of trade, 
encouraged by those directing its bank- 
ing interests, the city has become the 
commercial and banking clearing-house 
of the broad territory between the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean. 
Then, if one considers the unparalleled, 
and, for a considerable period, uninter- 
rupted prosperity of this large territory 
with its widely diversified interests, the 
importance of Kansas City as a manu- 
facturing, distributive and financial cen- 
ter may be better understood. 

To properly care for and encourage the 
growth of this large volume of business 
required adequate banking facilities. 
These have always been fully provided 





by the number of splendid banks of the 
city, foremost among which, it may be 
said, stands the National Bank of Com- 
merce. The bank was established under 
a special act of the Legislature in 1865 as 
a Savings bank, with a paid-up capital of 
$10,000, at which time Kansas City was 
little more than a trading-post. Sixteen 
years later found a city of considerable 
size and business. Dr. W. 8. Woods, a 
successful dry goods merchant, then be- 
came President of the bank, which in the 
following year was reorganized under a 
new charter as the Bank of Commerce, 
with $200,000 paid-up capital. The insti- 
tution keeping pace, by increase of capi- 
tal and other facilities, with the growth 
of business, as the hamlet passed into a 
village and on to the city of to-day with 
its manifold large and varied interests 
and business activities, the bank is found 
under a National charter (taken in 1887) 
with a capital of $1,000,000 and surplus 
and undivided profits of $1,550,000. 
Prominent in its history of thirty-eight 
years, and testifying positively to its 
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notable success, would appear the capac- 
ity and fidelity of the management in 
that, always seeking to serve the best 
interests of its customers, yet never relax- 
ing the principles of legitimate banking, 
it has passed without disturbance the sev- 
eral severe financial storms and panics 
that left wrecks in their course, growing 
in strength and favor, as is evidenced by 
its present substantial capital and surplus 
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Dr. W. S. Woods, President, W. H. 
Winants, Vice-President, W. A. Rule, 
Cashier, Chas. H. Moore and F. H. Head, 
Assistant Cashiers, the present executive 
force of the bank, are all of many years’ 
practical experience, in which unvarying 
success has proven their adaptability for 
their work. These, with a directorate of 
men long identified with substantial bus. 
iness interests and affairs of the city, 
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GENERAL VIEW, LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


of twoand a half millions of dollars, with 
the splendid line of thirty-three millions 
of dollars deposits, giving to it the dis- 
tinction of being not only the oldest and 
largest bank in the city, but also the 
largest in the entire Southwest and West. 
With active correspondents and connec- 
tions, not only throughout the entire 
trade territory of Kansas City, but all 
other business sections of the world as 
well, with ample capital and otherwise 
thorough equipment, its facilities and 
ability for fully serving its trade are un- 
surpassed, and give it an exceptionally 
strong position. 


give to the institution an especially 
strong management. 

A better appreciation of the volume 
and detail of the business flowing daily 
through the bank may be had by the 
figures of an ordinary day’s transactions, 
showing that the cash remittances from, 
and dispatched to, correspondents, aggre- 
gated ina round amount $6,330,000, with 
clearings on the same day of $2,575,000, 
and total deposits of nearly $5,000,000. 
To handle this business requires the 
services of an average of 200 persons. 

In January, 1899, a special department 
for ladies was organized, being the first 
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WRITING ROOM, LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


of its kind in the West. Separate tellers 
were installed, and tastefully-equipped 
apartments were arranged for the exclu- 
sive use of women. So marked was its 
success that the accommodations soon 
became inadequate, and in the enlarge- 
ment of the general quarters of the bank, 
recently completed to meet the necessi- 
ties of increasing business, entirely new 
and more commodious apartments, beau- 
tifully designed and furnished, have been 
provided for the ladies’ departments. 
The bank owns its own building, a 
commodious and substantial seven-story 


NORFOLK, 


NORFOLK NATIONAL BANK. 


The President of this bank, Mr. Cald- 
well Hardy, is, perhaps, one of the best- 
known and most popular bank officers in 
the country, which is largely due to the 
valuable service he has rendered the 





structure of stone and brick, prominently 
located, having a modern physical equip- 
ment, handsomely fitted and furnished, 
providing convenience and comfort to 
the patrons and the employed. 

The notable success of this institution 
and its incident and substantial growth 
have not only brought it prestige and 
admiration at home, but prominence and 
credit abroad, and is a splendid example 
of amodern bank that affords its custom- 
ers the highest perfection of service ad- 
missible under legitimate and prudent 
methods. 


VA. 


American Bankers’ Association, first, as 
Chairman of the Executive Council, later, 
as its Vice-President, and last November 
at. New Orleans he was elected its Presi- 
dent. 

When the Norfolk National Bank was 
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organized in 1885 he became its Cashier 
and in 1899 its President. The bank has 
been successful from the start, and is not 
only the leading bank in its city, but is 
one of the largest banks in the State of 
Virginia. Besides its capital of $400,000, 
it has accumulated over $400,000 surplus 
and undivided profits, and since its or- 
ganization has paid $492,000 in dividends 
to its stockholders. Its strength is best 


attested by the following statement made 
at the close of business on July 1, 1903. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
U.S. bonds at par, 2’s.. $650,000.00 
40,000.00 


$1,705,090.58 


690,000.00 
258,300.00 
25,000.00 


i aie i ee eae ais 
I 
$241,354.65 


Due from banks........ 926,834.85 





1,168, 189.50 
$3,846,580.08 





LIABILITIES. 
DC:  tiisuseipudiviebinnndwauiien 


Undivided profits 

Dividend, 4 per cent., 6 months, 
and 2 per cent. extra dividend... 

Circulation 

Deposits 

U.S. bond account 


24,000.00 
50,000.00 
2,651.896.33 
290,000.00 
$3,846,580.08 
A full list of the officers and directors 
of the bank follows: 

Officers: Caldwell Hardy, President, 
president of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation; C. W. Grandy, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; A. B. Schwarzkopf, Cashier ; W. 
A. Godwin, Assistant Cashier. 

Directors: C. W. Grandy, M. L. T. 
Davis, of M. L. T. Davis & Co. ; W. D. 
Rountree, of W. D. Rountree & Co. ; 
William H. White, F. 8. Royster, presi- 
dent of F. 8. Royster Guano Co.; R. P. 
Waller, John N. Vaughan, of Vaughan 
& Barnes ; D. Lowenberg, J.G. Womble, 
C. A. Woodard, C. Billups, of C. Billups, 
Son & Co.; Thos. R. Ballentine, Caldwell 
Hardy, William M. Whaley, president of 
Roanoke R. R. & L. Co.; Henry Kirn. 

The correspondents of the bank are: 
National City Bank, New York; Nation- 
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al Bank of Commerce in New York; 
National Park Bank, New York; Na. 
tional Bank of the Republic, Boston : 
Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank, 
Philadelphia; Fourth Street National 
Bank, Philadelphia; Merchants’ National 
Bank, Baltimore; Drovers and Mechan- 
ics’ National Bank, Baltimore; Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C.; Traders’ 
National Bank, Washington, D. C.; 
Fourth National Bank, Cincinnati; Con- 
tinental National Bank, Chicago. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 


Both Norfolk and the tributary coun- 
try are enjoying a period of marked 
prosperity, and this is naturally reflected 
in the increase in the size of the figures 
reported by the banks. The National 
Bank of Commerce exhibits a striking 
gain in its capital, surplus and profits 
and deposits in recent years. Its capital 
has grown from $50,000 in 1890 to $500,- 
000 at the present time, and the surplus 
and profits from $41,000 to $300,000. 
Individual deposits were $381,000 on 
January 31, 1897, and $1,279,000 July 16, 
1902, and since the latter date there has 
also been a very large gain. 

The volume of business of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce will be still 
further enlarged by an event recently 
consummated. This was the absorption 
of the City National Bank of Norfolk, an 
institution having $200,000 capital. The 
interests brought together by the consoli- 
dation will, by united effort, enhance the 
already high standing and prosperous 
situation of the National Bank of Com- 
merce. 

The officers of the National Bank of 
Commerce are: President, Nathaniel 
Beaman ; Vice-President, R. P. Voight ; 
Cashier, Hugh M. Kerr; Assistant 
Cashier, M. C. Ferebee. 

Under their management, seconded by 
an exceptionally strong and representa- 
tive board ‘of directors, the bank has 
risen steadily to its present enviable po- 
sition. 
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ARTISTIC BANK RAILINGS. 


The J. E. Bolles Iron and Wire Works, Detroit, Mich., have recently fitted up 
several fine banking offices in various parts of the country with ornamental office 
fixtures. The accompanying illustration is a handsome electro-bronze railing 
designed by Wm. H. Miller, architect, Ithaca, N. Y., for the Ithaca Savings Bank, 
of the same place. The uprights are 5-16 square steel, light and strong but pur- 
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posely left plain at the center so as not to obstruct the view. It is artistically pro- 
vided with close ornamentation at the bottom, which affords the necessary protection. 

The management are perfectly familiar with the manufacture of high-grade work 
and their product includes bank fixtures, grilles, elevator cabs and enclosures, plain 
and ornamental iron and brass work in large variety. They are constantly adding 
new designs and are thus enabled to furnish their customers with strictly up-to-date 
work. Their trade extends to all parts of the United States and several foreign 
countries, 








DELAY IN SUBSTITION OF Bonps.—Secretary Shaw, it is said, will not insist 
upon his order that the National banks, which in the financial stress of last year 
were allowed to deposit State and city bonds with the Treasury as security for Gov- 
ernment deposits, must substitute Government bonds therefor by August 1. 

The Government accepted about $20,000,000 of the State and city bonds during 
last August and September, and the banks have taken up only a small part of the 
amount, notwithstanding the fact that it is some months since Secretary Shaw issued 
his order that they be retired from the Treasury by August 1. Mr. Shaw will not 
revoke his order, but it is announced at the Treasury Department, that, owing to 
the present conditions in the money markets, he will allow the banks a little leeway 
to make the exchange. 

The Government money held by the banks on the bonds deposited with the Treas- 
ury now amounts to more than $15,000,000, and to insist that Government bonds 
be substituted or the money returned immediately to the Treasury, it is feared, 
would cause an unnecessary disturbance. 








CHARLES A. SCHIEREN. 





PRESIDENT NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION. 





Charles A. Schieren is the senior member and founder of the firm of Chas. A. 
Schieren & Co., tanners of leather and manufacturers of leather belting, located in 
the famous old ‘‘ Swamp,” the leather district of New York. 

In 1868 Mr. Schieren started the business in a small way ; it has grown to one of 
the leading concerns in this country. His success is largely due to his enterprise and 

push, keeping abreast with the marvel- 
ous development of this progressive age. 
He is considered an expert on leather belt- 
ing, having invented and improved many 
valuable appliances for belting. 
In 1886 Mr. Schieren was elected a 
trustee of the Germania Savings Bank, of 
Brooklyn, and succeeded the late Fred- 
erick A. Schroeder as President of the 
bank. 
In 1901 Mr. Schieren was one of the 
originators and founders of the Hide and 
Leather National Bank, of New York, 
and was its Vice-Piesident up to the time 
of the bank’s being merged into the 
Western National Bank, which occurred 
last year. 
In 1893 Mr. Schieren was elected 
Mayor of Brooklyn and served in that 
capacity two years. He is connected 
with the leading charitable and religious 
CHARLES A. SCHIEREN. societies of Brooklyn and has held several 
honorable positions on the Commerce 
Commission of the State of New York and Charter Revision Commission of the 
City of New York. 

In 1902 he was elected president of the New York Savings Banks Association 

and was re-elected for the present year. 








German Financial Statistics.— During the first six months of 1903 the new emission of 
stocks and bonds listed in the German bourses amounted to 923,180,000 marks ($219,716,840) 
nominal value and 923,990,000 marks ($219,909,620) market value. Of these, 804,780,000 marks 
($191,527,640) represented domestic securities and 118,400,000 marks ($28,179,200) foreign securi- 
ties. The shares of joint-stock companies amounted to but 91,460,000 marks ($21,767,480) in the 
foregoing. During the corresponding six months of 1902 the new securities placed on the 
market aggregated 1,483,390,000 marks ($353.U46,820). During the first six months of 1903 the 
number of new joint-stock companies organized in Germany was but forty-two, having a 
total share capital of 78,000,000 marks ($18,564,000). 

Since the year 1899 the creation of joint-stock companies has steadily decreased, owing to 
business crises, which checked industrial and financial activity, more especiully in the lines of 
metal-working industries, machine building, electrical plants, and breweries. A few of the 
large banking joint-stock companies have increased their share capital, having extended their 
business by buying out private banking concerns or taking up the business of joint-stock 
companies which had failed. 











CARL R. SCHULTZ. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE EQUITABLE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 








The advancement of young men to positions of the highest responsibility is one of 
the striking features of modern banking and one whose wisdom has been fully demon- 
strated by results. This does not imply that the wisdom and experience that be- 

.long to age are less regarded now than formerly, but it is simply a manifestation of 

that spirit of enterprise and en- 
ergy that permeates all business 
undertakings, and which it was 
inevitable that banking must 
adopt if it was to keep pace 
with twentieth-century business 
requirements. Nor is it rare in 
these days to find in the young 
man, properly trained in busi- 
ness, a degree of skill and judg- 
ment heretofore regarded as the 
exclusive property of the man of 
mature age. Energy and pro- 
gressiveness of the right sort are 
in no sense incompatible with 
safety, but on the contrary the 
bank whose management lacks 
the proper amount of push and 
enterprise is apt to find its busi- 
ness gradually absorbed by its 
more progressive rivals. The 
go ahead quality, so necessary 
to success, is apt to be found in 
the younger business men who 
have had experience in the suc- 
cessful conduct of large under- 
takings. Many instances might 
be mentioned where young men have been advanced to the highest executive posi- 
tions in the large banks of the city in the last ten years, and in practically every 
case the result has shown the wisdom of the step. 

One of the latest instances of the advancement of a successful young business 
man to the executive management of a city bank is furnished by the election of Mr. 
Carl R. Schultz to the presidency of the Equitable National Bank, located at 805 
Broadway, New York city. Mr. Schultz is only twenty-seven \ ears of age, and is 
the youngest bank President in the city, and one of the youngest in the country. 
He has successfully managed the mineral-water business left by his late father. 

Mr. Schultz has been a director of the Equitable National Bank for some time, 
and when the presidency was left vacant by the recent resignation of James M. Bell, he 
was selected by the board as the fittest man for the President of the bank. The 
capacity manifested by Mr. Schultz in his business relations heretofore, and the keen 
knowledge of men and credits shown during his service on the board of directors, 
assure him a successful career as a bank President. 

Mr. Schultz resides at Murray Hill, in Union county, N. J. 











CARL R. SCHULTZ. 








CLEARING-HOUSE EMERGENCY CIRCULATION. 





[An address delivered by THEODORE GILMAN, of New York city, before the recent con- 
vention of the Washington State Bankers’ Association. ] 


Secretary Shaw is reported to have said, since he assumed his present office, that 
whenever the banking question is settled, it must be on axioms. Such a remark is 
in harmony with his methods of thought and action, and it is worthy of the careful 
consideration of all bankers and of the country at large. It has its positive and 
negative side. On the one hand it sets up truth and principle and the public good 
as the guide in financial discussions, and on the other it sets aside not only all experi- 
ments and untried measures, and unsound financial doctrines, but all seeking for 
self-advantage and private profit. 

Let us see now whether it is not possible to reach a satisfactory conclusion on this 
unsettled banking question by following the suggestion of our Secretary and by 
basing an argument upon the acknowledged principles and the universally-accepted 
axioms of banking. 

In an assembly such as this, composed of bankers from commercial centers where 
the frequently-recurring money pressures of our country are felt, and of bankers 
from localities where the need of support from banks in the cities is a common expe- 
rience, the following proposition formulated by H. D. Mac Leod, of England, will, I 
think, be accepted as needing little demonstration : 

‘‘In the modern system of credit it is indispensably necessary that there should 
be some source to create and issue solid credit to sustain solvent houses in a mone- 
tary panic.” 

It cannot be disputed or denied that we are doing business under the modern sys- 
tem of credit, nor that that system is liable to periods of disturbance and of lack of 
confidence, which may and often do result in panics and money pressures, nor that 
solvent banks and commercial houses ought to be carried safely through such troub- 
lous times, nor that free offers of money or credit will accomplish that end, nor that 
the credit must be solid and strong enough to circulate at par in the wildest panic, 
nor, therefore, that there should be established some source or sources legally 
authorized to issue this solid credit for the purpose named. This proposition is the 
end to which all Mac Leod’s wide experience as a mercantile lawyer and all his pro- 
found studies as a lecturer on the mercantile law of credit, have led him. But we 
do not need any authority, however learned, to sustain this aphorism. It appeals to 
the common sense and daily experience of every banker, even if he has only been in 
business for the past year. 

It is a great convenience in a discussion like this to use a proposition of this kind 
as a starting point, because it enables us to leave behind much preliminary argument 
and to take up without further delay the main subject on which I am appointed to 
address you, which is simply this: if it is indispensably necessary to have a source 
or sources to issue solid credit to sustain solvent banks and commercial houses in a 
period of stringency or monetary panic, how shall we get such sources, how shall 
they be established, what must be avoided in their establishment, and what safe- 
guards must be thrown around them to secure the object aimed at with absolute 
safety. This subject is as important here in Whatcom as it is in New York. Money 
pressures follow the laws of other pressures. Pascal’s law of the equality of pres- 
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sures is as true in finance as it isin physics. A money pressure in New York is 
transmitted in all directions and is felt on the Pacific Coast as well as on the Atlantic. 


REJECTION OF SOME PROPOSED REFORMS. 


We will clear the ground by first throwing aside the financial measures which the 
country does not want, for that is the practical way of proceeding with the discus- 
sion, and this is a practical business talk. 

First, we do not want a governmental bank. The voices in favor of such a bank 
have been growing fainter and fainter during the past few years, until they are now 
hardly audible. Andrew Jackson conferred a great benefit on this country when he 
terminated the last United States Bank, which was fast becoming an influence 
threatening to American institutions. It is fortunate that now the proposition for a 
governmental bank can be dismissed with these few words. 

Second, we do not want branch banking. We all have the kindest feelings 
towards the accomplished and indefatigable Chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representatives, and we recognize that the bill No. 13,363 
of the Fifty-seventh Congress contains provisions which have been handed down 
from previous committees and for which he should not be held primarily responsi- 
ble. But the truest kindness to the committee and to the coterie of foreigners and 
their friends who are interested in the scheme contained in the bill, is to say to them 
plainly that now that the public understand what is the purport and object of the 
bill, it will never become a law. It is true that it glitters with gold for its promo- 
ters, but perhaps ninety-nine and one-half per cent. of the bankers of the United 
States are opposed to it, and that ends it. The golden visions must fade away, for 
they will never be realized. 

Third, we do not want an asset currency issued by banks on their individual 
responsibility. Such currency would not be solid credit which could not fail in the 
wildest panic. It would fail and be a delusion. It would promote inflation. The 
power to issue such currency would be a legal perquisite of the banks and would be 
used to its fullest extent, thus fostering speculation and bringing about an inevita- 
ble crash. 

It has been proposed to lay a heavy tax on such issues, hoping thereby to force 
contraction by making the issues unprofitable. This is the chief defect of the Ger- 
man system. It would raise money rates generally whenever the tax was paid even 
onasmall loan. The tax would of course be paid by the borrower. It would in 
effect be a penalty laid on active business. The farmer would pay this tax for mov- 
ing his crops, which is evidently unjust. The true policy should be to protect all 
such legitimate business from high rates of interest. 


SEPARATION OF BANKING AND CURRENCY FUNCTIONS. 


But the principal objection to the issue of currency by banks on their individual 
responsibility is that the method is radically unsound and dangerous. The power 
to issue currency should be separate from the banking function. Lord Overstone, 
who was chief among the framers of the present charter of the Bank of England, 
wrote, in 1840: ‘‘The two things, the issue of paper currency, and the manage- 
ment of banking deposits, cannot be blended together in one system and treated by 
the same laws, and be governed by the same principles.” He quoted with approval 
the following sentence from Webster’s speech of March 12, 1836, ‘‘ A National bank 
might be established with more regard to its functions of issuing currency than to 
its functions of discount.” These two remarks, by Lord Overstone and Daniel 
Webster, should be considered as axioms, because if there is any fact proved by 
example in history, from the management of the Bank of England down to that of 
9 
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the smallest wildcat bank of our own country, it is that directors of popular individ- 
ual banks cannot be safely trusted with the power to issue currency without super- 
vision and to hold the security themselves. The power of issue is limited to one 
bank in France, and to half a dozen in Germany, and the thousands of popular banks 
in those countries do not possess it. It would be diametrically opposed to the exam- 
ple of those countries if we gave the power of issue to six thousand or more banks 
in the United States. 

The power of issue was separated from the banking function and made part of 
the State banking department, first, by the free banking act of New York in 1838. 
Tt was separated again by the National Bank Act in 1863, and placed under the 
supervision of the Comptroller of the Currency. It is separated in the popular 
banks of France and Germany and given only to the few governmental banks. It 
was separated in the charter of the Bank of England in 1844, following in point of 
time as well as under the guidance of the opinion of Webster, and we cannot reason- 
ably now disregard the settled practice of our own laws and those of all civilized 
nations. 

We have now eliminated from the discussion three of the principal modes of 
creating sources for the issue of credit—a governmental bank, branch banks and an 
asset currency issued by numerous individual banks. This is destructive criticism, 
but what we want is constructive results, and the question contained in our first 
axiom comes back to us, how can we construct safely the sources fur the issue of 
solid credit? 

Taking the National Bank Act as our authority and guide, we maintain that these 
sources must be separate from the popular banks. It then becomes apparent that 
Webster pointed out the way when he suggested national corporations which shall 


supervise the issue of currency and have nothing to do with the care of banking 
deposits. This thought uttered by our great American statesman had its influence 
in shaping the present charter of the Bank of England. Under its leadership we can 
go on and overcome our present difficulties which Webster’s genius enabled him to 
see the solution of over sixty years ago. 


CLEARING-HOUSES THE PROPER INSTRUMENTALITIES FOR ISSUING CURRENCY. 


Some of our clearing-houses already perform this function in just the way 
Webster suggested and Lord Overstone insisted on. They are institutions separate 
from the popular banks. They issue clearing-house certificates to be sure, but these 
are a kind of half-developed currency and clearing-houses could just as easily issue 
the certificates in the form of a perfect bank-note currency to circulate as money as 
issue it in the form of rudimental certificates. 

Clearing-houses are one remove from the popular bank which is exposed to the 
urgent solicitation of its borrowers, and therefore conservative action may always 
be confidently expected from them. The clearing-house would inspect every secur- 
ity offered as collateral, and the supervision would thus be obtained which Lord 
Overstone said is an essential condition for a currency which is to possess solid credit. 
It is evident that such clearing-house currency would give interior banks something 
with which to grant accommodations or pay depositors. It would thus protect their 
reserves by doing the work now done by legal tenders. This ex-Secretary Gage 
clearly explained in his report to Congress of December, 1899. 

Let us now go back again to our axiom and see how it agrees with what has been 
said. Putin the form of a specific statement, it would read as follows: ‘‘In our 
modern system of credit as practised in the United States, it is indispensably neces- 
sary that our clearing-houses should be incorporated under a general Federal law, 
and be authorized to issue solid credit in the form of currency to sustain solvent 
banks and business houses in a monetary panic.” 
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Why does not the axiom when thus applied meet all the requirements of our 
financial situation ? 

The Banking and Currency Committee of the House of Representatives very 
wisely adopted the rule that they would hear no argument unless on a bill which 
had been introduced in the House and referred to them as a completed measure. 
How much talk would be stopped if that rule,were-enforced out of Congress as well 
as in. Conforming to this requirement this clearing-house proposition was put in 
the form of a bill and introduced in the Fifty-fourth, Fifty-fifth and the first session 
of the Fifty-seventh Congress. In the last it was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Platt of New York, as Bill No. 2716, and in the‘House by Representative Pugsley as 
Bill No. 7950. Arguments were made before the House Committees of the Fifty- 
fourth and Fifty-fifth Congresses and the general proposition has been received by 
the public with constantly-increasing favor. Many suggestions made by the com- 
mittee and by prominent bankers have been incorporated in the bill. 

The discussion of the subject is therefore both academic and practical. It relates 
both to the principles and axioms on which the bill is based and to the practical 
details which experienced bankers have considered essential. To give a practical 
turn to this discussion, it is necessary to refer,to this measure and explain its working. 


MonopoLy BANKING AVOIDED. 


The bill is, first, a general law, framed on the model of the National Bank Act. | 
If there ever has been a victory for the people in the history of our nation, it was 
when the principle of banking under a general law was established by the enactment 
by the State of New York of the free banking law of 1838, which was the prototype 
of the National Bank Act. There can be no monopoly under a general law. Every 
citizen has equal rights to the benefits of sucha law. That banking must be done 
under a general law in the United States should be considered one of our political 
axioms. Under the branch banking system only a few large banks would be bene- 
fited. By the incorporation of clearing-houses under a general Federal law, every 
bank in the country, small and large, would share equally in its benefits in propor- 
tion to capital. Small banks are those which are chiefly interested, for our large 
banks can take care of themselves and if necessary refuse to respond to calls for cur- 
rency as they were compelled to do in 1893. Small traders and merchants and man- 
ufacturers and farmers are interested rather than{the great trusts. 

Secondly, the incorporation of clearing-houses under a Federal law meets the 
requirement of our opening axiom for the creation of sources which shall have power 
to issue solid credit to sustain solvent banks and business houses in a monetary panic. 
It is self-evident that clearing-houses can possess and exercise safely the power to 
issue currency, for they have issued clearing-house certificates for about forty years 
without loss, and the process in both cases would be practically the same, the main 
difference being in the completed form of the clearing-house currency. 


PROVISIONS FOR REDEEMABILITY AND SAFETY. 


Thirdly and fourthly, the two points to be guarded in the issue of clearing-house 
currency are safety and redemption. 

Safety is obtained by limiting the security on which the currency may be issued 
to those assets which the National Bank Act allows the banks to invest their money 
in, limiting the rate of advance to seventy-five per cent. of the appraised value, 
limiting the amount issued to any one bank to the par of its capitai, and requiring 
all clearing-house banks to accept these notes at par for any debts due them. 

Redemption is provided for by the collateral security pledged, by the responsi- 
bility of the banks taking the currency, and by the ultimate responsibility of the 
clearing-houses. Also a redemption fund‘*of five per cent, is to be placed and kept 
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good with the issuing clearing-house, as in the case of National bank notes. The 
notes are also payable on demand. The loan committee of the clearing-house may 
call the loan and require payment, or may demand additional margin to restore 
impaired values. Then, finally, power is given to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
notify any clearing-house or bank to redeem its circulating notes whenever in his 
judgment such action is required for the public good or to restore elasticity to the 
currency. Expansion is easy enough. It is redemption or contraction which must 
be most especially guarded, and it is claimed that these provisions would be con- 
servative and effective. 


AVAILABILITY OF THE NOTES IN TIMES OF CRISIS. 


The fifth requisite is to make this currency immediately available to all clearing- 
houses, and to all banks and to all borrowers in case the exigencies of business 
demand its issue. To accomplish this one clearing-house of issue is provided for 
each State, and any clearing-house effecting annual clearings of over $200,000,000 
may be a clearing-house of issue. The banks in a State, or in districts into which 
the Comptroller shall divide States having more than one clearing-house of issue, 
shall only do clearing-house business with the clearing-house of issue in their respec- 
tive States or districts. The currency would be prepared in advance by the Comp- 
troller at Washington, and on requisition sent to clearing-houses of issue before the 
busy season began. Any clearing-house of issue then would be ready to answer 
promptly any request for currency by a local bank, after approval of collateral 
offered. Preparations would thus be made in the summer for the fall demand for 
currency, which would thus be met as promptly as by ordering from New York or 
other reserve city according to present methods. No emergency could arise which 
would not be forestalled by this method. Consequently emergencies, periods of 
monetary alarm, and currency panics, with all their dire effects, would be things of 
the past. The ‘* Oregonian” said editorialiy, in reviewing this subject in its issue 
of November 20, 1902, ‘‘ Under the operation of this method nearly all the distresses 
of Portland’s financial community in 1893 could have been averted.” 


ADVANTAGES OF A CLEARING-HOUSE OF ISSUE IN EACH STATE. 


By locating clearing-houses of issue in each State many advantages are gained. 
The intention is to recognize State boundaries and by consequence State laws and 
business customs. The banks in each State therefore become sponsors for the cur- 
rency issued to banks in their State and any loss resulting from insufficiency of col- 
lateral security thereto is to be divided among them in proportion to capital, 
according to the rule now existing among clearing-houses. 

The power of resistance against monetary disturbances is multiplied by separat- 
ing the forces which operate to subdue it. If necessary, however, the whole power 
of all the banks of a State could be directed in support of a single city or locality. 
And all the power of all the banks in all the States could be combined in support of 
the Government in any crisis.’ 

In ordinary seasons the invigorating influence of local issues of currency in sup- 
plying the needs of business through local banks where the initial business move- 
ment of the country takes place, that is among farmers and small traders, would be 
a most beneficial and vivifying stimulus to the development of the country. Here 
is where issues of currency are most needed and where they would do most good. 

The currency issued on approved collateral security pledged to the State clear- 
ing-house, and. guaranteed by the bank member taking it, and by the banks asso- 
ciated in the State clearing-house issuing it, is of a grade sufficiently high to be 
accepted at par by all clearing-house banks throughout the country in the same way 
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that National bank currency is now received. The acceptance by all banks follows 
the precedent established by the old State bank system, by the banks of Germany 
and other countries. The acceptance is parallel to the provisions contained in Sec- 
tion I, Article IV of the Constitution of the United States, which reads as follows: 
‘‘Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, records and 
judicial proceedings of every other State.” The basis of this requirement is that 
the public acts of each State are worthy in themselves of faith and credit and there- 
fore should be accorded such faith and credit in all the States on their merits. The 
currency issued publicly in one State and guaranteed by the banks of the State 
should be received in the same way at par in all the States. 

The establishment of a clearing-house of issue in each State satisfies the desire of 
the States to support and direct each their own finances. The clearing-house of 
issue takes the place of the State bank with branches which existed so successfully 
until superseded by the National system of 1863. 

Other methods of carrying out the clearing-house idea than by giving one clear- 
ing-house of issue to each State have been proposed, but it is submitted that they 
are open to serious objections. One proposition is to give the privilege of note issue 
only to clearing-houses whose banks have a combined capital of five millions or 
more. If the listof banks in the different States is consulted, it will appear that this 
plan would give the privilege to clearing-houses in twelve States only, while those 
in thirty-three States would be unprovided for except through cities in neighboring 
States. By sucha plan there would be no clearing- house of issue between Baltimore 
and the Rio Grande, except at New Orleans. There would be none between St. 
Louis and San Francisco. The body politic cannot grow uniformly if some of its 
members are neglected. It is not practical to suppose that these thirty-three States 
would not demand and enforce recognition. Secretary Shaw said the banking ques- 
tion must be settled on axioms. It is also true that it will be settled by votes, and 
those who wil] give the votes are the Senators and Representatives, whose constitu- 
ents include the bankers and business men in the different States. Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Texas, Georgia, lowa and Tennessee, each have over 2,000,000 population, but 
no city with commercial banks whose combined capital is over $5,000,000. These 
States are as well entitled to a credit currency and can make one just as good as any 
in the Union. 

Another proposition is that the clearing-houses of issue should be restricted to 
the reserve cities. There are at present about thirty-five reserve cities and if they 
could be confined to that number, the plan might not work much injustice to the 
different sections of the country. A serious objection, however, to this method is 
that the last (Fifty-seventh) Congress changed the limit of reserve cities from 50,000 
population to 25,000, so that now over 160 cities are eligible as reserve centers, and 
the number is constantly increasing. In 1890 there were 123 of such cities, and in 
1910 at the same rate of increase there might be 200. The inducement would be 
great to possess the power of issue, and under this plan there would be a danger 
that the increase in the number of reserve cities endowed with the power of issue 
would soon go beyond the limit of safety. States, on the other hand, do not increase 
in number in the same degree. For these reasons it is claimed that the only practi- 
cal and satisfactory and conservative basis for the establishment of clearing-houses 
of issue is to allot one for each State. 

Clearing-houses might be organized in any city, even if they had only five small 
banks, and the more of such organizations the better, but they would not possess 
the power to issue currency. They would, however, serve a valuable purpose in 
being recognized means of communication with the clearing-houses of issue, as well 
as facilitating the business of their bank members. 
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PLAN Wou.Lp BENEFIT THE MONEY MARKET. 


The great marts of finance and trade like New York, and all the enormous busi- 
ness which centers there, are benefited by this system because they would no longer 
be subject to the annual drains to move the wheat, cotton and corn crops. These 
demands produce a violent disturbance if they come at a time when all funds are 
busily employed. It would be a great protection to the mercantile community in 
New York if the annual demand for $25,000,000 greenbacks to move the crops was 
met by issues of clearing-houses in New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco 
and other points. The banks of California, Washington, Oregon and Idaho have 
over fifty millions of banking capital, and clearing-houses in those States could issue 
all the currency needed to move their crops each year, without disturbing the rest 
of the country and with profit to themselves and to their farmers and manufacturers 
who would thereby get better prices for their productions. These notes could be 
issued safely if they were based upon and redeemed by the crops and manufactures 
of those States. 

No greater protection to the money markets of New York and other eastern 
centers could be devised than the establishment of State clearing-houses at important 
interior cities with power to issue currency to meet local demands. The relief from 
all danger of a money squeeze would place a large additional profit on all securities 
dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange. The market for commercial paper would 
not be suspended, as it is now when money is tight, but would be open all the year 
round. 

As the issues of currency are limited to the par of the capital of each bank, they 
would be small in States with small banking capital. In the West the farm products 
in some States would pay the notes four times over in any year. 

When the business in any territory of the United States becomes settled so that 
National banks are established and wealth accumulates, this system could then with 
safety be extended to them. 

All incorporated banks, State and National, should be entitled to membership in 
their local and State clearing-houses if in good standing with their respective comp- 
trollers. They would have equal voice in the election of officers of their clearing- 
houses, and the majority would rule according to democratic customs. The privi- 
lege of the clearing-house would therefore be free to all under the general law of 
Congress. Thus the independence of all local banks would be preserved. 

To avoid the disturbance arising from accumulations of money in the sub-Treas- 
uries of the United States, it would be equitable and safe to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to deposit with clearing-houses of issue any Government funds not 
needed for immediate use, in proportion to the capital of their banks, which money 
should be loaned by the loan committees to their banks on proper security. This 
would distribute the benefits of such deposits equitably all over the country. 

We have now bankers’ associations scattered over the country which have 
accomplished much good by discussions and in other ways. If the clearing-house 
system is established these associations should be regularly organized and made 
efficient aids in conducting safely the business of the banks. The Secretary of the 
Treasury should have some connection with and controlling power over these organ- 
izations as the representative of the interests of the public. 

The above completes a cursory view of the clearing-house system proposed in 
the bill before Congress, and of the benefits which would be derived therefrom in 
sustaining and protecting the commerce and trade of the country. 

This suggestion was originally made about nine years ago in response to urgent 
public appeals from legislative circles in Washington, asking anyone who bad any 
solution for the banking troubles then existing to make it known. This suggestion, 
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being then made in response to that invitation, was taken up by Senator Manderson, 
of Nebraska, who introduced a bill in the Senate containing the idea. The method 
as proposed continued to grow in public Iavor as the result of wide discussion, and 
now after having been for six years in the form of the bill which I have been dis- 
cussing, it has more voluntary support than ever before. 

It is to be noticed that the one object aimed at is monetary stability. All other 
questions are eliminated, and no experiments proposed. The greenbacks are left 
undisturbed. The National Bank Act stands unchanged. The office of Comp- 
troller is continued. The convertibility of silver is not discussed. The authority of 
the Secretary of the Treasury is not diminished, but rather increased, and the admi- 
rable system of sub-Treasuries remains as at present. 

Only one thing is done and that is to incorporate clearing-houses under a Federal 
law and thus make them a part of our banking system. At present but one-half of 
banking operations are included in our Federal system. In the other half the banks 
have no uniformity of organization. The acts of clearing houses, as at present 
established, are legal or extra-legal and perchance illegal; inclusive, exclusive or 
occlusive, to use Henry Clay’s word. They are in accordance with the measures of 
the Secretary of the Treasury or in disregard of them, as the case may be. But 
chiefly they are not competent or able to preserve monetary stability, as our financial 
history shows. This act proclaims peace. The words of Daniel Webster in his 
speech on ‘‘The continuance of the bank charter” are applicable. He said with 
characteristic emphasis: ‘‘ The evils, all the evils, which we now feel and feel so 
acutely, result from political measures, and by political measures and political meas- 
ures alone, can they be redressed. They have their origin in acts of the Government 
and they must find their cure in other acts of Government.” 

What other alternative is there to relieve the country of the monetary troubles 
which come periodically and with such destructive effects ? 

I answer, none. 

An asset currency izsued by individual banks, they to hold the security, would 
only invite disaster. 

A bond-secured currency has no relation to the wants of business. Its issue and 
retirement depend on the price of bonds, as has been often stated, not on the needs 
of trade. No Secretary of the Treasury has ever put forth such honest and earnest 
efforts to increase National bank circulation as has Secretary Shaw. The paucity of 
the results has shown that no adequate relief can be expected from this quarter. 
One might as well hope to move a modern freight train with a locomotive engine of 
the pattern of 1863, as to move the business of 1903 with the antiquated banking 
system of forty years ago. 

Nor would a system of branch banks with enormous capital give the desired 
stability and assistance. 

The branch banks of England, with their 4,300 branches, were no adequate assist- 
ance to the business public in the Baring panic. They were then needy borrowers 
themselves. The branch banking system in itself furnishes no resuurce to which 
appeal can be made for help when a general demand is made on all banks. The 
French branch banks are strong only because they can appeal to the Bank of France, 
which has the sole power to issue in that country a credit currency. The Credit 
Lyonnais, with $40,000,000 capital and 145 branches, advertises as its main resource 
that it has $125,000,000 of good paper which is immediately discountable at the Bank 
of France. Without that recourse to a credit currency, it would be in a precarious 
position. With it, itis impregnable. It is no discredit to the Credit Lyonnais to 
advertise to the world that the Bank of France is its chief reliance. In the same 
way it would increase the credit of our banks to have it known that they had the 
backing of our clearing-houses. 
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English, Scotch, Canadian, German and French bankers are urging on us the 
supposed advantages of the branch banking system with amazing pertinacity and 
assiduity. Foreign bankers cannot grasp the idea that our banking laws have their 
roots in the Declaration of Independence, and to change our democratic system to a 
mouarchical one we must erase the banking legislation of 125 years. Branch bank- 
ing drains the country for the benefit of the city. It drains it not only of money but 
of men. Deveau dela Malle, a recent French writer on the political economy of the 
Romans, quotes from the ancient historian Pliny three words which contain a valu- 
able lesson for us. They are, ‘‘ Latifundia perdidere Italiam.” The broad estates, 
or the vast combinations of capital, sent Italy to perdition. Before these enormous 
aggregations of money were combined in the hands of a few, Italy was covered with 
moderate estates over each of which presided a Roman citizen. In this sturdy, intel- 
ligent and patriotic population was the strength of the nation. From it Rome could 
call a Cincinnatus from his plow to take the helm of State. A change came when 
capital bought up these small properties, and merged them into great estates which 
were controlled from Rome, for then throughout the length and breadth of the land 
the Roman citizen was replaced by a tenant or a slave, and the strength of Italy 
departed. The decline and fall of the Roman Empire then began. 

So it will be a lamentable event in the financial history of the United States, 
when, if ever, the branch banking system replaces the intelligent and patriotic local 
banker with an agent oraclerk. No longer then could the nation call a man from 
his small country bank to take control of a State or the management of the Federal 
finances, for the race of our Cincinnati would then be extinct. 

Though the banking discussion in our country during the past century has been 
protracted and deliberate, how simple the proposal for a clearing-house system is. 
It proposes no experiments. It is based on experience and the indisputable axioms 
of banking. 

The service rendered by such a system is to take up the jars and jolts of business 
and give quiet and stability to the credit system, even when going at its greatest 
speed. 

Can a manufacturer afford not to use a Jabor-saving device by which the cost of 
his product is greatly lessened? Can a railroad afford to neglect the use of devices 
to promote the safe and cheap transmission of freight and passengers? In the sime 
way can the United States afford to go on using an antiquated banking system which 
occasions prodigious losses at frequent intervals, when the means of avoiding these 
losses lies unused at our hands? 








It Is * Asset Currency.’’—Some of those discussing the proposed new system of paper 
issues say “‘ asset currency ” and some say “‘assets currency.”’ Which is right ? 

When the phrase first came into use in this country after the Indianapolis and Baltimore 
monetary conferences it appeared as ‘‘asset currency.” At the annual meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association at New Orleans a year ago, Horace White and others spoke 
of “‘assets currency,” and many writers on the subject, notably those whose productions 
appear in the New York “ Evening Post,” have employed that form ever since. They are 
wrong. Itisarule of the English language that a noun used to qualify another noun be- 
comes for the moment an adjective. Adjectives are not declinable, as are nouns. No one 
speaks’of a hats rack or a books case or a boots jack. There were a few years ago self-consti- 
tuted language-reformers who sought to establish a usage in favor of *“* teeth-brush.”’ They 
fancied themselves purists. They were not purists, but would-be innovators, and their effort 
did not succeed. 

High authorities have advanced the opinion that every individual with a logical mind is 
likely to speak and write correctly as well as to think correctly, for grammar is, broadly, the 
logic of language. There may be significance in the fact that most of the people who say 
** assets currency ” are in favor of that departure from safe finance. 

Is it because they are deficient in logical acumen that the advocates of currency with 
nothing but an asset basis call it ‘“‘assets currency?” Isit failure to reason from cause to 
effect which leads them to favor currency of that sort, and to endeavor to substitute it for 
the admirable system that has served the people of the United States for forty years without 
the loss of a dollar to any man ?— Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 
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SOFT MONEY MEANS “TI. O. U.” OR *“ ASSET CURRENCY.” 


{Address by A. J. FRAME, President of the Waukesha (Wis.) National Bank, delivered before 
the Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, at Milwaukee, August 6.] 


I grieve to disagree with some of my good friends, yet I yield to no man in 
patriotism, When we sum up the years of agitation for asset currency and a sound 
solution of the elastic problem and find that the only product that has been seriously 
considered to date is the Fowler bill—to the fallacies of which I make specific refer- 
ence hereafter—I conclude it is easier to criticise than provide a remedy for incurable 
diseases. The disease under discussion might be diagnosed as ‘‘hard up.” A large 
majority of the human family have an annual attack of it, and many have it in 
chronic form. Issuing I, O. U’s will rarely cure the malady, but liberal libations of 
conservatism wonderfully ameliorate severe attacks. 

The battle of the standards, which has been fought in the United States for more 
than a quarter of a century, culminated successfully March 14, 1900, in the adoption 
of the world’s standard, gold. Since then, instead of strengthening our foundation 
by unequivocal laws, making our vast quantity of inferior silver coin—which is ever 
decreasing in intrinsic value—redeemable in gold ; instead of wiping out our green- 
backs, thus removing another burden from the Government which is not tolerated 
‘by any progressive nation, the burden of song has been to undermine our present 
foundation by the injection of an additional quantity of inferior currency called 
asset currency, under conditions not paralleled in any progressive country, and 
which, as certain as the laws of gravitation, will drive our gold abroad under the 
Gresham Law, or produce still further inflation in prices, resulting in riotous specu- 
lative ventures and consequent deeper depression when the ebb tide in our prosperity 
sets in. Such a result is as inevitable as that history repeats itself. The Kaffir 
proverb that ‘‘he who will not profit by the experience of the past, gets knowledge 
when trouble overtakes him’”’ has no terrors for the speculator. Under the impetus 
of rapid fortune acquired by some, in the swelling tide of prosperity, the get-rich- 
quick fever has intoxicated the many. Some men ordinarily conservative have 
wavered in their course and been drawn into the maelstrom of underwriting specu- 
lative combinations in the hope of excessive profits. The promoters have not been 
able to sell enough of their watered stock to the innocents to pay loans, so banks 
might meet the call of the country for cash to move the crops, and under this plea, 
together with the unsolved sound solution of the elastic problem, the common com- 
plaint of all ages for ‘‘ more money” is heard abroad in the land, when over-specu- 
lation is primarily the cause of trouble. In fact, crops could not move faster, as 
transportation facilities are taxed to their utmost every fall. This is rather a grave 
‘charge, but let us diagnose the case and draw conclusions as to its merits. 

Britain, after a campaign as long and as bitter as ours over the Gresham Law and 
the expulsion of her gold by the injection of too many bank notes into her circula- 
tion, unequivocally adopted the gold standard in 1816. The integrity of that stand- 
ard as against the uncertainties of other national standards has been maintained with 
a fidelity that commands the confidence of the whole world to the extent that London 
-has long been the world’s clearing-house. Will New York soon win that center if 
we inject an additional quantity of inferior currency into our circulation ? 
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QUANTITY VERSUS QUALITY. 

Christ said, a wise man builded his house upon a rock, but the foolish man upon 
the sand. When the rain descended and the floods came, and the winds blew, the 
wise man’s house fell not, but as to the foolish man’s house, great was the fall thereof. 
Is not this a perfect simile to apply to the building up of the superstructure of our 
great credit system upon a sound metallic currency for a foundation as against the 
sands of a credit currency ? The pages of history are strewn with proofs that when 
the great instrument of exchange is deranged, all trade, all industry is stricken as 
with a palsy. That instrument of exchange recognized by the world as the solid 
foundation that does not totter when the storm rages in its severest intensity, is the 
only foundation for a prosperous people to rest upon and to-day our coffers hold 
over a billion dollars of it. This is a biilon-dollar country and we need it, This 
gold has come to us since 1873 in the natural course of trade in response to the well- 
known principles of the Gresham Law and monetary science, as expounded by Dr. 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, Jevons, Sumner and many other eminent economists, and as 
also clearly set forth in what Prof. Sumner dubs the most important document in 
financial literature, ‘‘ The Celebrated Bullion Report of 1810 to the House of Com- 
mons.” I have quoted these maxims before, but deep-seated error requires repeti- 
tion of them again and again. Summed up these principles are : 

1. That rich countries will have all the coin they need, providing no impolitic 
act of legislation interferes to force it out of circulation by the injection of inferior 
currencies. 

2. When the coin in any country exceeds the effectual demand, no vigilance of 
Government can prevent its exportation. 

3. It is the province of Government to settle the quality question of money, and 
the needs of commerce will settle the quantity. 

In proof of the above maxims, history says, Chinese walls, jails, shotguns or 
hanging did not prevent exportation of coin, and in these modern days the object 
lesson of the exportation of more than twenty-five millions of gold in the past three 
months in the face of the plea of the asset currency advocates for more money in 
the United States, is more potent than pages of logic. Let us fix the quality question 
and stop tinkering with the quantity, as the needs of commerce will settle that. 

From the latest reports of approximate stocks of money in the world, I wil! 
quote a few : 

(In Millions.) 

Uncovered Total per 

Pop. mils. Gold, Silver. Paper. Total. cap. cir. 
United States............ 80 1250 670 580 2500 $30.00 
Great Britain 528 117 117 762 18.29 
France 3s 903 20 134 1457 37.38 
Germany 57 - 763 207 153 1123 19.92 
Russia é 415 103 Ske 828 6.2 
5K 20 5 say 50 75 13.63 


Inu 1873 the Uhited States had $18 per capita circulation, or a total of 750 millions 
of dollars, and practically all in promises to pay, California and vicinity refusing to 
adopt soft money. To-day, after our battle for sound money, according to above 
tables, we have about $30 per capita, or 1250 millions of dollars of gold and practi- 
cally the same amount of inferior money, our vast hoard of silver being nearly two- 
thirds fiat. If an additional quantity is needed, let gold flow in under natural 
economic laws, the same as the 1250 millions have already done, $62,000,000 in 1902 
being added to our stock. Let us not inject inferior asset currency on top of our 
present excessive soft money stock and drive gold out, thus undermining our 
household. 
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The unprecedented production of gold for the past few \ears has paved the way 
for supplying all the gold this rich country needs to fill the channels of trade. The 
increase to nearly 400 million dollars in gold certificates in the past three years, to 
save abrasion and perfectly serve our wants in every way, is in line with the trend of 
all Europe as expressed by Prof. Edmund Thery in ‘‘ LZ’ Heonomiste Europeen”’ in 
1898. He said the gold in European banks increased in fourteen years—1885 to 
1897—from 700 million dollars to 1700 million dollars, and that ‘‘ In ali sound money 
countries the bank note is in course of becoming a simple gold certificate redeemable 
on demand.” 


No PRECEDENT FOR THE IssuE OF ASSET CURRENCY BY NUMEROUS SMALL BANKS. 


I assert without fear of intelligent contradiction that the new Fowler bill for 
asset currency to be issued by thousands of banks, large and small, has no parallel 
in any progressive country ; that it is a discarded, unsuccessful experiment of the 
past ; that it is unsound and gives preferences to picayune creditors as against the 
larger creditors, the millions of depositors, thus producing distrust, and distrust 
breeds panic. It also lowers our standard. Let us particularize a little. 


CANADA. 


Canada has thirty-five large banks with about seventy millions of dollars of cap- 
ital (which has grown very little in twenty-five years) and about forty millions of 
surplus. They have many branches. They issue currency based on a five per cent. 
deposit and a first lien on assets. The right to issue notes is limited to banks with 
not less than $500,090 subscribed capital. Banks pay out only their own notes, 
sending others home for redemption. What is the result? Canada has three and 
one-half million square miles of territory, or about that of the United States includ- 
ing Alaska, and much of it very productive ; her population is a measly five and 
one-half millions; her total banking power is not equal to that of little Massachusetts 
with only 8,315 square miles of territory ; neither is it equal to that of Lllinois, 
Pennsylvania or New York. 

We hear the cry for ‘‘more money” in the United States. By the foregoing 
table we have $30 per head—one-half gold. Canada averaged in 1902 about $13.63 
per head and of that only $3.64 per head is gold. Would inferior asset currency 
furnish our live country with its vast foreign trade an ample quantity of interna- 
tional money or drive out gold under the Gresham Law ? | If the banking system of 
Canada has anything to do with her lack of progress, then let us stand by our sys- 
tem under which our progress seems to know no bounds. Comparison with unpro- 
gressive Canada is simply ridiculous. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Bank of England issues £18,175,000 of notes on a deposit of the same amount 
of Government securities. It has thirty to forty million pounds sterling in notes 
outstanding constantly in addition, but every note has it value in gold behind it. 
The large banks of England, Scotland and Ireland in 1844 and 1845 were limited to 
the amount of their then outstanding uncovered notes, and seventy per cent. of the 
right to issue of any of these banks going out of business since that date has reverted 
to the Bank of England. Since 1845 this has reduced the maximum uncovered issues 
£6,000,000 and added £4,175,000 to the Bank of England issues. Of late the whole 
amount of asset currency issued by all the big issuing banks of England, Scotland 
and Ireland has been approximately by the insignificant sum of five million pounds 
sterling, or about two-thirds of the maximum allowed, and all the rest of their circu- 
lation has Government securities of gold behind it. What is the secret? Inability to 
pay out any notes but their own and unlimited liability of every bank stockholder 
for every note in circulation. How much circulation would our banks issue if under 
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such restrictions, including an unlimited liability clause on issues? The clear 
intent of Britain is to entirely eliminate bank note-currency from her circulation 
excepting only that of the Bank of England. Mr. Fowler, at New Orleans and 
before a committee in Congress, stated that Scotland could issue $148,000,000 asset 
currency. When? In 1845 the uncovered circulation maximum allowed by law 
was £3,087,209 and in 1898 it was £2,676,350—according to the Monetary Commis- 
sion Report—(see page 281)—and Sound Currency Red Book (page 187). 


° FRANCE. 


Since 1848 the Bank of France has had the sole right of issue in France. Al- 
though able men have claimed this issue as asset currency, I cannot understand the 
force of their reasoning in the face of facts. Mr. Fowler in his zeal for asset cur- 
rency states that the Bank of France can issue $1,000,000,000 of notes, but he fails 
to state that the Bank of France of late years has had approximately $700,000,000, 
of circulating notes outstanding, and has kept about ninety per cent. of its outstand- 
ing notes in coin in its vaults. That great reserve of coin naturally inspires confi- 
dence. The balance of ten per cent. asset currency even is practically covered by 
loans to the Government, so the bank could pay every dollar of its notes by selling 
its Government paper without calling a dollar of its loans. The Bank of France is 
more a bank of issue than a bank of deposit, as its issues have averaged five times 
its deposits for many years. 


GERMANY. 


The Imperial or Reichsbank of Germany is allowed a maximum issue of uncov- 
ered notes to the amount of about 120 million dollars. Five per cent. interest is 
charged on issues in excess of this for emergencies. For ten years past it has had a 
metallic reserve of say eighty per cent. on an average circulation of about 300 million 
dollars. The many other issuing banks are now reduced to only five large banks that 
are allowed to issue asset circulation to the extent of the comparatively insignificant 
sum of eighteen million dollars, any excess being covered by Treasury notes (which 
notes are fully covered by gold in the Government war chest), notes of other banks 
orcoin. lL. Carroll Root says, ‘‘ The National or (Imperial) Bank is the center of the 
system, with the evident intent on the part of the Government ultimately to trans- 
fer to it the sole right of issue.” Now note. The issues of the uncovered notes 
allowed a few years ago in order to nurse along the speculative adventurers resulted 
disastrously and Germany has been in a depressed financial condition ever since. If 
only the five per cent. emergency currency had been issued, the speculative fever 
would probably have been checked before serious trouble ensued. 

The following countries have only one bank of issue, to-wit : 


Capital. Reserve Required on Note Issues. 
The Bank of Austria......... 45 mil.dols..40 per cent. coin and 60 per cent. quick 
assets. 
Bank of Belgium ” . 33% per cent. coin on notes and deposits. 
Bank of Netherlands - — (6 aa - ” 
Bank of Norway ._ «© .50 “ “ asto notes in coin. 
National Bank of Denmark. 7-4 “ a * ” ” - * and 150 
per cent. assets besides. 
Imperial Bank of Russia... 20 * ..-Over 100 per cent. 


There are three large banks in Italy and three in Greece. 

Sweden has a large State bank and some private banks that issue currency based 
on a deposit of mortgages, etc., in public custody. 

Is it not clear from the foregoing that the great centralized institutions of 
European nations are assuming the issuing functions of the currency, with a metallic 
foundation as heretofore referred to in Prof. Théry’s article ? 
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Ox-TEAM VERSUS TWENTIETH CENTURY PROGRESS. 


What about former New England banking, the Suffolk system, the banks of 
Indiana and Louisiana, and several others so often quoted by asset currency advo- 
cates? Simply this. On pages 302-3 and 4of the Report of the Monetary Commis- 
sion, under the head of New England Bank Currency, we find that ‘‘in some States 
an unlimited liability for both notes and deposits was enforced upon the officers in 
case of mismanagement. In some instances the stockholders were liable to the 
amount of their stock for the ultimate payment of the notes, and in Rhode Island 
they were subject to unlimited liability.” 

Under the Suffolk system each country bank kept $2,000 on deposit in Boston 
without interest. Banks were compelled to pay out only their own notes, and send 
all others to Boston for redemption. This compulsory redemption, lack of confidence 
in paper money generally and scarcity of gold in those days, brought about the 
redemption of bank notes in that system ten times over every year, thus entailing 
exasperating annoyances, constant assorting and expense for express, etc., and his- 
tory says: ‘‘ Country banks were loud in denunciation of the system, and there was 
always friction between the city and country banks.” With all the rigid regula- 
tions the loss to holders of notes in failed banks in that small system was $877,327. 
As no man has ever lost a dollar in the past forty years, nor sleep either under 
our vast national system, distrust is entirely eliminated, therefore no one troubles 
himself about redemption. 

In the Sound Currency Red Book, in an article by Horace White, a strong advo- 
cate of asset currency, pages 207 to 210, we find under the head of 


STATE BANK OF INDIANA. 

‘*On all applications for loans above $500, a majority vote of five-sevenths of the 
board was necessary, and this must be entered on the minutes with the names of the 
directors so voting. Directors were individually liable for losses resulting from 
infraction of the law, unless they had voted against the same and caused their votes 
to be entered on the minutes, and had notified the Governor of the State of such 
infraction forthwith, and had published their dissent in the nearest newspaper. 
Any absent director to be deemed to have concurred in the action of the board, 
unless he should make his dissent known in like manner within six months.” One- 
half of the stock belonged to the State. The bank’s principal business was loaning 
its own notes, its deposits being but a small fraction of its capital. 

We also find under the head of 


LOUISIANA BANK Act OF 1842. 


ist. A specie reserve equal to one-third of all its (the bank’s) liabilities to the 
public. 

2nd. The other two thirds of its liabilities to be represented by commercial paper 
having not more than ninety days to run. 

3rd. No bank to pay out any notes but its own. 

4th. All commercial paper to be paid at maturity, and if not paid, or if an exten- 
sion were asked for, the account of the party to be closed and his name sent to the 
other banks as a delinquent. 

It would take a powerful glass to spy out a gallery of bankers that would stand 
such ridiculous rules as those. 

References warmly advocating the Indiana and Louisiana systems by Horace 
White and Congressman Fowler were made at New Orleans before the American 
Bankers’ convention. 

If we were to adopt the Louisiana act of 1842, compelling the keeping on hand 
of 331, per cent. in specie of all liabilities to the public, the National banks would 
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hold to-day more than $1,600,000,000 specie ; whereas, they hold say eight per cent. 
or about $400,000,000 specie. 

The rigid Louisiana act would require an additional $1,200,000,000 of coin reserve. 
Under the Louisiana and Indiana experiences, which are almost parallel as to reserves, 
we would be compelled to keep four times as much specie reserve as we do now. 
Where would the coin come from, and who would retain their National bank charter 
under such rigid rules and many others not enumerated? Progress would simply 
be throttled. 

Again, under the Indiana experience the banks were limited in their aggregate 
loans to two and one half times their capital. The aggregate of loans, including 
other securities in National banks to-day, is over five and one-half times their capital. 

Although distrust, insufficient coin and general wildcat banking drove home for 
redemption the asset currency issued in these isolated cases, no loss occurred, because 
of over-rigid regulations, excessive reserves and limitations of development. Those 
were the days of the ox-team and not paralleled by twentieth-century conditions. 


ELASTICITY. 

To obtain any elasticity whatever at least one of three conditions is necessary : 

ist. Distrust in the mind of the holder of a note, thus hastening redemption. 

2nd. A compulsory law to drive it home. 

3rd. A graded tax sufficiently high to make it unprofitable except under stress. 

The first head needs no argument. Greenbacks are not elastic, although redeem- 
able in gold, because the element of distrust is wanting. The second head by pay- 
ing out only their own notes operates in Canada in sending all currency home twelve 
times a year, and in Scotland all notes are redeemed twenty times over in a year. 
Like conditions in the United States, with our thousands of banks and vast extent of 
territory, if the quantity of such currency as suggested by Mr. Fowler was issued, 
the cost in labor, time in transit both ways, expressage, etc., would entail an expense 
to the banks of millions of dollars annually. 


THE FowLer BIL. 

The new ‘“‘ asset currency ’”’ Fowler bill contains these sections 

Sec. 10. ‘‘ That for the purposes of this act New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco shall be redemption cities, and all of the National banks redeeming their notes 
at any one of these cities shall constitute a redemption district, and the New York 
redemption district shall be known as number one, the Chicago redemption district 
as number two, and the San Francisco redemption district as number three. 

Sec. 11. That if any National bank shall receive such circulating notes of any 
other National bank located outside of its own district, it shall not pay them out over 
its own counter, but shall forward them either to some bank in the district to which 
the notes belong, or to some bank located in the redemption city of its own district 
and then they shall be returned to the bank issuing them or to some bank in the dis- 
trict to which the bank issuing them belongs.” 

Now note: What a lovely occupation the tellers will have assorting out notes 
of banks ‘‘ outside of its own district” especially if they are like present issues— 
packing them and expressing to ‘‘some bank in the district to which the notes be- 
long” or ‘‘ to the redemption city of its own district,” and then they shall be returned 
(by express again) to the issuing bank or—I will add—to the nearest and cheapest 
spot where they can be got rid of, then vice versa to reimburse banks for cash reserves. 
Would not this process, with its localized currency, petty and expensive annoyances, 
pettifogging at redemption, fail in its object, to wit: direct compulsory redemp- 
tion? Would it not be clearly an act of credit currency inflation? A stretched 
rubber with the elasticity gone ? 

The element of distrust doubtless would be small, because of the guarantee fund 
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and first lien on assets, but that same element in times of financial trouble would be 
deep-seated with the great army of depositors, because of that first lien. The depos- 
itor has just as much right to know he has equal rights in assets, as that a banker 
will rest more sweetly if he knows his borrowing customer has given no first lien to 
another on his assets. 


DEPposttTors LOSE. 


If we prefer the note holder by a first lien to the depositor who takes the dregs, 
this will be the result. Under the present law for every $100,000 of circulation is- 
sued $100,000 of bonds are deposited to secure it. These bonds cannot be spouted 
for any other purpose, and in case of a bank failure the $100,000 circulation is fully 
cared for and the premium on the bonds is left for the depositor, together with all 
other assets. Under the asset currency scheme, in case of failure of a bank, the 
$100,000, which ought to be in Government bonds to care for the circulation, is loaned 
on commercial paper. The 1902 report of the Comptroller of the Currency—pages 
386-7—-shows for banks that have failed in the past forty years this result : 





Nominal assets at date Of SUSPENSION...............000 coccccccceccccces $149,554,311 
ee Ee Ee a 77,529,651 
TE TT Te $72,024,760 


Or about forty-eight per cent. of assets. Is it not clear that for every $100,000 of 
commercial loans instead of in bonds the depositor will receive $48,000 less in divi- 
dends than under the bond-secured plan ? 

Again, If a bank extends its loans to the limit of its assets, then swaps its 
I, O. U’s. without interest for its customer's note at five per cent. to six per cent.., 
thus carrying out the asset currency advocate’s ideas, does not that act smell loudly 
of kiting ? 

The third point is the only one that ought to be considered seriously. Under 
ordinary conditions the fluctuation in the interest rate should be the barometer which 
ought to check undue expansion and inspire conservatism. Under fear of occasional 
extraordinary disturbed conditions, if cash could be provided on sound principles to 
loan to all solvent parties, serious losses would doubtless be prevented ; but such 
cash should at once by a heavy tax be forced to return to its reservoir as soon as its 
work was accomplished, so that no act of inflation would result. Its operation 
should be like a water reservoir, always ready to put out an incipient fire and at once 
refill again. In the panic of 1878 about $33,000,000 of clearing-house certificates 
were issued, and in 1893 but $66,000,000. Last fall the New York Clearing-House 
bank reserves were short $23,000,000. Mr. Gage stated that that shortage compelled 
$92,000,000 in liquidation of loans and deposits, the reserve being one-quarter of the 
deposits. If $23,000,000 to $66,000,000 will put out a severe fire, why do we need 
$175,000,000 as provided by the Fowler bill as the entering wedge and more than 
$500,000,000 later as the intoxication grows under the stimulus of soft money, as 
indicated by Mr. Fowler in his address at St. Paul on August 7, last? Let us not 
forget though that under the Fowler bill forced redemption is a farce ; therefore the 
reservoir will likely be empty when the fire grows warm. The proposition to issue 
asset currency to the extent of 100 per cent. of National bank capital, I consider 
positively dangerous. 


PLAN FOR CLEARING HovusE EMERGENCY CIRCULATION. 


Right here permit a suggestion. It may not bea perfect plan in accomplishing 
the end sought, but no proposition yet offered is perfect. 

First. A bill somewhat on the lines of the Aldrich measure ought to be put 
upon the statute books to prevent locking up unnecessary funds in the United States 
Treasury. 
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Second. Legalize clearing-houses as banks of issue on same form as National 
bank currency, secured by clearing-house certificates issued on same plan as hereto- 
fore, to any bank in clearing-house to whom the clearing-house committee sees fit to- 
grant it. Five per cent. interest to be charged from date of issue to date of deposit 
by the borrowing bank, of funds with United States Treasurer to redeem its borrow 
ings, when the clearing-house certificates will be cancelled and securities returned. 

This will permit not only National, but State, private or any other clearing-house 
bank to get advances in times of financial stress. Country banks can get advances 
through their correspondents, thus serving all the banks of the country. 

The conservatism of the clearing house committee will prevent unnecessary 
issues, the rate of interest will prevent inflation, and redemption will automatically 
take place as soon as pressure for funds is over. 


INCREASING THE GOLD RESERVE. 


It is a significant fact that the Chicago Clearing-House has never issued any clear- 
ing-lhouse certificates. An examination of records shows materially larger reserves 
of cash on hand and due from banks, as against New York reserves for many years 
past, thus clearly revealing the cause. If New York will avoid trouble, let her 
keep adequate reserves and reduce her paying interest rate on balances when money 
is easy. As old-world metropolitan cities are internal, New York must look to her 
laurels or Chicago, located practically in the center of the garden of America, wil! 
capture the prize. 

I challenge any man to prove that since 1893 there have been more than two fal! 
seasons when the money market has been above a normal or reasonable level, and 
then speculation and not crop movements was the primary causes of trouble. I 
will specify these causes later. The slight raise in rates was generally appreciated 
after the very low rates for most of the year. 

Do we need more fiat money in the United States? Look at the table of approx- 
imate stocks of money as noted heretofore— 

Silver coin. Uncovered paper. 
The United States has $670,000,000 $580,000,000 


Great Britain has 117,000,000 
France has : 134,000,000 


Germany has 153,000,000 


EEE eT Re eae ne eT None. 
Canada has..... Sen en ee 5 50,000,000 


Nearly all silver is subsidiary except that of France and the United States. Does. 
any one think from the foregoing immense issues aggregating $1,250,000,000 that we 
need more soft money injected into our circulation? Never in the history of our 
country was our credit system so expanded as it is today. We do not need addi- 
tional I. O. U. or asset currency, which only adds fuel to the fire of speculative 
frenzy. What we need, if anything, is less inferior money and more gold for a 
foundation that will stand through storm as well as sunshine. Under natural econ- 
omic laws over $550,000,000 of gold has come to us in the past five or six years. 
More will not undermine, but strengthen the foundation. It will only come to us, 
if we need it, by keeping out cheaper money, and especially credit currency which 
is not as good as what we now have. We have ample assets with which to buy 
more gold in the world’s markets if the natural needs of commerce demand it, and 
we only need some provision for extraordinary emergencies, as noted under the third 
clause. In the emergency of the Baring’s failure in Great Britain in 1890, the Bank 
of England borrowed from the Bank of France £3,000,000 and from other outside 
sources £2,000,000 more. If we keep our credit unstained and unstrained, the world 
will lend to us in need, as we have plenty of collateral. 














SOUND VS. SORT MONEY. 





INTEREST RatTEs. 

A late writer ina New York magazine advocated asset currency in the United 
States to lower and hold steady interest rates, in order that New York might wrest 
from London the title of the world’s financial center. What logic! Great Britain 
has the most rigid and least elastic of all currency systems in the world, but she has 
« metallic foundation that the world never questions. Her surplus capital is invested 
the world over and is subject to her beck at all times. These are clearly the réasons 
why rates of interest are more steady, and her prestige would doubtless wane under 
credit currency expansion such as we are now discussing. 

Our friend Fowler also advocates asset currency to lower the rate of interest in 
the United States. Rates of interest with us now are about one-half those of thirty 
to forty years ago, and every decade sees a decline in rates. After carefully reading 
the best authorities on political economy I conclude the cause is accumulated surplus 
capital and not running the printing-press increasing outstanding I. O. U’s. Mr. 
Fowler also says present rates of interest for the benefit of five million borrowers 
ught to be cut in two, but how about the benefits to the fifteen million depositors, 
the eighteen million holders of insurance policies and millions of other savings of 
the people generally? The greatest good to the greatest number clearly docs not 
require ruinously low rates of interest. I challenge any man to show me a country 
where a very low interest rate prevails that can compare with ours in general pros- 
perity. 


OVER SPECULATION THE REAL CAUSE OF TROUBLE. 


Then what is the primary cause of trouble? 

My answer is over-speculation. Let me quote and see what the consensus of 
opinion is. 

[Mr. Frame quoted from a number of financial newspapers and magazines in 
support of this view. | 

Does not this compilation of opinions, made more than six months ago, seem in 
the light of later events prophetic ? 

It seems needless to quote further than to say that the notable address of Frank 
A. Vanderlip in October last at Wilmington, N. C., ought to ring the death-knell of 
any methods to bring about further inflation with its resultant high prices, increased 
imports, decreased exports, thus bringing about much sooner a reaction in our pro- 
gress, which is as certain as that history repeats itself. If any one is seeking truth 
and will see the hand-writing on the wall, he is commended to carefully read the 
standard authorities on political economy for parallel conditions, and the fogs of the 
common error as to the cause of trouble would be illumined by a clearer light. In 
view of all these facts, is our trouble lack of money or is it over-speculation? 

Doubtless some are clamoring for asset currency because they think there is profit 
in it, but as sure as there is material profit in its issue and it is not confined to great 
centralized institutions which are more likely to be prudent in issuing it, there being 
no monopoly in banking, the multiplication of banks would soon destroy such 
profits. I assert that a National bank has no more right to issue currency when its 
credit is strained and force it on an unwilling public without interest or penalty, 
than have State banks, or a merchant or manufacturer under like conditions, It 
never should be done except in emergencies. In any case collateral should be put 
up as security, and a tax imposed high enough to drive it out of use as soon as its 
work is done. The interest rate is the check valve to prevent undue expansion and 
inspire conservatism, not only in banking, but in all commercial pursuits. I assert 
with confidence that no parallel case is extant to-day that compares with our subject 
under discussion. Large centralized institutions only have the right anywhere of 
10 
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issuing a limited amount of asset currency. Germany is financially depressed to- 
day because of the abuse of the license accorded her great centralized bank, as here- 
tofore noted. 

Canada, which is harped about so much, is one of the most unprogressive 
countries. 

The early ox-team days when bullocks, wampum, beads, skins, etc., were legal 
tender ; when collateral and gold were scarce, have given away to abundance of 
gold, plenty of collateral, abundant prosperity and a confidence that has built a co- 
lossal superstructure of credit unknown in ancient or modern times. Shall we build 
a metallic foundation on which this structure shall stand, broad, strong and endur- 
ing, or shall we undermine the house we have built by piling credit on credit and 
misname it reform’ Oh reform! reform! What crimes are committed in thy name. 
Blow up the balloon to the limit, and then give it another puff; give the rubber 
another stretch after it has been drawn almost to the point of breaking ; take 
another drink when the intoxicated patient is over loaded. No! No! Let us 
pour oi] on the troubled waters, put the brakes on the over worked engine, put more 
ballast in the hold, instead of adding to the sails. 

This country is to be congratulated that in the year 1902 no asset currency was 
allowed, thus causing a check to the wild and reckless pice of the promoters assisted 
by some overgreedy bankers. Another safety-valve was the wonderful prosperity 
of the country as a whole, even if we did not have asset currency. If banks could 
have issued asset currency, thus still further inflating conditions under the get rich- 
quick fever, I fear results would have been somewhat like Germany’s 1900 experi- 
ence. Foreign banks realized our condition and put the brakes on by raising the 
rates on money so high that further expansion was checked. The interest rate 
should be the corrective for all troubles except occasional emergencies which might 
call for more heroic treatment. The world is open to us to borrow in case of need 
and with quick transportation and plenty of good collateral, with slight fluctuations 
in interest rates, legitimate interests will rarely suffer. An occasional panic is inev- 
itable in all progressive countries. It has its day like the measies and the grip. 
Political economists of all ages have wrestled with the knotty elastic problem in the 
hope of evading panics, but failed. ‘In these latter days the woods are full of popu- 
lar elastic nostrums to cure a case of short cash to move the crops, when the true 
diagnosis proves that the common principles of prudence have been violated, and 
over speculation and excessive promotions have run riot. The shock of last fall 
has probably sobered up the more conservative, therefore as the unexpected usually 
happens, the forewarning will probably prevent a repetition of the trouble. 

It is to be hoped that the bargain counter which has been laden with rich pick- 
ings for conservative buyers with cash, in the past few months, has been nearly 
cleared ; that the undigested securities will be dumped into the sewer, and progress 
along conservative lines once more be resumed with Anglo-Saxon energy. 

A weighty responsibility rests upon our American Bankers’ commission, and more 
with our statesmen if this question of asset, elastic or emergency currency is to be 
settled on sound and enduring lines. Our patriotism for country ought to rise 
higher than to settle this momentous question with a view of larger profits to the 
banks. If New York is to become the world’s financial center, the quicksands of 
asset currency, added to our present over-supply of soft money, will retard the day 
on account of loss of confidence in our standard, and only a gold foundation of in- 
ternational money will hasten it. If this country will continue its wonderful on- 
ward progress, it will not advance on exploded academic theories or populistic nos- 
trums, but on sound and conservative lines. I firmly believe from a careful survey 
of the world’s history on banking, that asset currency as a cure-all for economic 
troubles is a fraud, a delusion and a snare. The remedy is worse than the disease. 











BANK NOTES NOT MONEY, BUT PROMISES TO PAY. 





[From an address by August Blum, Assistant Cashier of the First National Bank, Chicago, 
delivered before the Illinois Bankers’ Association. ] 


I have come to the conclusion that one of the great difficulties encountered in the 
discussion of this bank note question, is the state of mind, the psychological state, if 
you will permit me the expression, in which most of us view it. Philosophers have 
taught us that our ideas are the result of our experiences. Those who have read 
the work of Locke on ‘‘ Human Understanding”? know what I mean. Experience 
and a long series of impressions create in us a certain consciousness to which we 
cling more tenaciously than to the resultof pure reasoning. We look upon a thing, 
as the saying goes, in a certain light and consider that as the conclusion of the whole 
matter. 

Now, with regard to this bank credit currency. Few of us have had a living 
experience of the practical working of a sound system of bank currency. Our older 
colleagues have seen and we have frequently been told of the distrastrous results of 
a bad currency system ; hence every proposition of this nature is looked upon with 
alarm as tending to re establish the stump-tuail, wildcat currency of ante-bellum days. 

Then again we have unfortunately learned by the habit of forty years to look 
upon a promise to pay as an actual and permanent addition to our supply of money. 
If we would sweep that cobweb out of our brain, if we would learn to look upon a 
bank note with the full force of our intellect, not as money which we put away in 
our vault and call ‘‘ cash on hand,” but simply as the note of a bank which is issued 
as the means of exchange, the same as a check, and is forwarded to its place of 
redemption as soon as it reaches our counting-house, then a vast advantage would be 
gained. The ground of discussion would be shifted at once. You see, it is all in the 
attitude of mind. ‘Those among us who have seen the system at work in other coun- 
tries and particularly among our Northern neighbors, have no difficulty in seeing it 
in its proper light. I am thinking of one gentleman among us, honored by all of us, 
whose banking career dates back to the days when the system of redemption by the 
Suffolk Bank made the unsecured bank currency of New England equal to the best 
of the world. He is one of the most intelligent and ardent advocates of such a 
system to-day. 

As I said before, I am not on this platform to break a lance for bank credit cur- 
rency. If there are objections to it, let us candidly consider them ; if there are diffi. 
culties in the way of establishing it, let us see if they can be overcome. What I 
plead for is that we place ourselves in a receptive and unbiased frame of mind with 
regard to this question. Like all other momentous questions in which the human 
race has been concerned, it can only be solved by full and unbiased discussion. If 
we cannot be convinced that the creation of a bank credit currency is a safe and 
beneficial measure, let us reject it; if in the face of all preconceived aversion we are 
made to see that it is the only remedy to cure the ills under which our financial sys- 
tem suffers, the only means to avert threatening dangers, then its adoption will 
indeed be irresistible. Newspaper opposition, vehement in some quarters to-day, 
will as surely change its front as it changed it in notable instances on the question of 
the gold standard. Let us trust to the merits of the cause; let us meet the question, 
above all, with an open mind. Let us be actuated by one motive only, and that is to 
help place the financial condition of our country upon a sound, lasting and scientific 
basis. Thatis the burden of my short and informal talk. 
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TRUST COMPANIES AND BANKS. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: It seems to me that a very one-sided view of trust companies is expressed 
by Mr. Bryan in your esteemed magazine for August. 

In the early part of his article there is a serious reflection as to chances taken by 
trust companies, and as to examinations. <A point often overlooked in examinations 
of financial institutions is that the trust company must show up dollar for dollar in 
value everything under the head of ‘‘ resources,” whether in the shape of real estate, 
loans, securities, etc. A bank, on the other hand, passes to the examiner thousands 
or millions of dollars’ worth of paper, of the value of which he is often unable to 
form any idea. I have in mind a bank with about four million dollars of assets, 
which presents to the examiner nearly two millionsof paper. He would have to be 
omniscient to know anything concerning its value. He would have to know thous- 
ands of signatures and hundreds of people in the town even to determine as to 
whether it were genuine. 

Then again, on the failure of every mill or large business interest, you hear of 
the bank having lost money through this paper. This, of course, is not so with the 
trust companies, and I think this point of greater security is a very large factor in 
the transfer of accounts from banks to trust companies. 

We can only judge of the future by the past (although all good Americans seem 
unwilling to do so in things financial), and when my banking friend says ‘‘it is be- 
lieved by many conservative bankers, should we experience another financial panic, 
some of the trust companies would be unable to weather the storm,” we can only 
look back at the great storm of ’93 and see the trust companies emerge in fully as 
good shape as banks and more popular than ever, as their growth shows. 

Philadelphia (the birthplace of the ‘‘ modern bank”) is known as a city of con- 
servative and careful people, and their approval of trust companies is evinced since 
that time in trust companies adding ten to their number and banks shrinking about 
the same number. 

This approval is further marked in eighty millions of capital and surplus of trust 
companies against forty-eight millions for the banks, and deposits of $264,000,000 
to-day against $237,000,000 in banks. Of this latter amount $29,000,000 is due trust 
companies. (These figures include four saving funds as State institutions. ) 

My idea is that the opinion should obtain that there is room for both banks and 
trust companies and that we should “live and letlive.” Certainly, in so far as both 
are well and conservatively managed, both fill a public want and both should live, 
and when that time of ‘‘ financial storm comes (which is bound to come, but which 
we don’t want the ‘‘ calamity-howler” to hurry along) let both stand shoulder to 
shoulder and aid one another and not be pleased with the idea that our neighbor will 
not ‘‘ weather the storm.” | 

No one, of course, is so foolish as to think the trust company can fill the place of 
the bank in supplying those ‘‘ sinews of war” in the form of discounts which the 
business men must have. 

The writer feels that he can see just as far into a millstone as his neighbor, 
but he doubts if the trust company has as yet attained its proportionate growth, 
and he personally feels there are three great advantages to himself—two per cent. 
on his daily balance, greater privileges as to charter, and less chance of covering 
defalcation in time of examination. 

Any one of these should attract business to the ‘‘ modern bank.” 

Wa. T. Murpnry, 
Secretary and Treasurer Germantown Trust Company. 

PHILADELPHIA, August 138. 











TRUST COMPANIES AND BANKS. 


PLENTY OF ROOM FOR BOTH CLASSES OF [NSTITUTIONS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : 

Srr : Much has been said in regard to the way in which the trust company en- 
croaches on the business of banks. It would seem to me that there is room for both 
the trust company and the bank. The trust company should keep the same amount 
of cash reserve that the banks not acting as reserve agents keep. It might work 
well if the trust company were to separate its trust funds from its other deposits 
and not be obliged to keep a reserve on that part of its deposits. 

[ think that in a large city the trust company is a good thing, and I see from re- 
ports in THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE that quite a number of the smaller places are be- 
ing supplied with them. I believe the majority of the trust companies do not try 
to get active business accounts but confine themselves to savings accounts and trust 
funds. It seems to me that if any banks have reason to complain it is the Savings 
banks and not the banks of discount. 

I think banks of discount should not doa Savings bank business, although [ 
presume a large majority do, and in some cases it probably is very profitable. But 
I do not like to see banks running on each other in the way of offering higher rates 
of interest for deposits. It would be beneficial if they could all come to some agree- 
ment about the rate of interest for deposits—make it a fair rate; I think in New 
York State three per cent. is enough to pay any one, keeping their money safe for 
them and paying it to them on demand. 

There is only so much money in the country any way and one bank has about the 
same chances as another for loaning or investing safely. I know the National bank 
with which Iam connected is holding deposits year in and year out at three per 
cent. that banks and trust companies in cities not more than thirty miles away can 
not get by offering four per cent., simply because we have the confidence of these 
people. Not that these banks of which I am speaking have not the confidence of 
the people, for I believe they have. If banks would try as hard to get the confi- 
dence and good will of the people as they do to get their deposits, they would get 
the latter a good deal cheaper than they do. 

If a State or National bank wishes to carry on a savings account department it 
isa very easy matter to arrangea way of keeping theaccountsina ledger by themselves. 
I should keep all active accounts in a Boston or daily balance ledger. It would not 
be necessary to have stated times for figuring the interest on savings deposits. Unless 
the amount was small and the customer was making deposits frequently, give acer- 
tificate of deposit drawing interest if left six months, putting in the clause ‘‘ inter- 
est to cease after one year unless renewed,” so as not to get behind in the payment 
of interest. If people wish to make small deposits, weekly, give them a pass book 
not drawing interest, and when they get fifty or a hundred dollars take it out of 
their book account and give them an interest-bearing certificate. We have tried this 
with small depositors and it seems to work very well. 

If banks oppose the trust company to such anextent, why is it that so many bank 
officers and directors are connected with trust companies ? 

GEORGE F. BIGELow, 
Assistant Cashier First National Bank. 

BATAVIA, N. Y. 





THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE will be pleased to receive and publish other views in 
regard to trust companies and banks, dealing with the matter either from the bank- 
er’s standpoint or from that of the trust company officer. 
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STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


WASHINGTON STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The eighth annual convention of the Washington State Bankers’ Association was 
held at Whatcom-Fairhaven, July 23, 24 and 25. After prayer by Rev. Cheatham, 
of Whatcom, Mayor Bennett delivered the address of welcome. A. F. Albertson, 
Vice-President of the National Bank of Commerce, Tacoma, responded on behalf of 
the bankers. President Miles C. Moore, President of the Baker-Boyer National 
Bank, Walla Walla, then delivered his annual address. He reviewed the existing 
business conditions and referred to the various proposals for currency and banking 
legislation, pointing out that the great diversity of opinion made it exceedingly 
difficult for Congress to act. Governor Moore expressed the view that the ill effects 
of commercial and financial crises could be greatly mitigated by co-operation among 
banks, provided sound methods have generally prevailed. 

Referring to the banking interests of the State of Washington, Governor Moore 
said : 

**The banks of Washington show a healthy increase, both in numbers and 1n the volume 
of business transacted. The latest available statistics show that on January 1, 1903, 148 banks 


were doing business in the State, as against 124 January 1, 1902. Of the former there were on 
January 1, 1903: 
No. of Capital and 
banks. surplus. Deposits. 
EE 34 $5,744,290 $34,528,910 
cnevndesndecsaeesoose sends 6 2,833,790 17,05) , LOO 
ee ee ee 850,200 3,234,670 


Total $9,428,380 $54,814,680 


In addition to the above, there are four branches of foreign banks, their capital stock and 
deposits not included in above. 

On January 1, 1902, the 124 banks had deposits of $39,716,400. The capital stock and surplus 
was $7,792,420, an increase of twenty-one per cent. in capital stock and surplus, and thirty- 
eight per cent. in deposits. This, you will agree, is a gratifying showing. 

-The Washington banker, as far as my observation extends, compares favorably with his 
brethren in other States. He is wide awake and progressive, quick to seize the opportunity 
and profit by it. Heisexpanding with the expanding republic, and you can trace his finan- 
cial connections to the islanés of the Pacific, to the cities of the Orient, and he has even inva- 
ded the Arctic circle. Heis trying to play his part in the world’s progress, and to assist in 
America’s conquest of the world’s trade.” 

P. C. Kauffman, second Vice-President of the Fidelity Trust Company, Tacoma, 
submitted his report as secretary of the association. The numberof members at last 
year’s convention was 101, while at this year’s convention the membership was 135. 

Treasurer W. D. Vincent, Cashier of the Old National Bank, Spokane, was not 
present, and his report was read by Secretary Kauffman. C. J. Lord, President of 
the Capital National Bank, Olympia, made a brief report as.chairman of the execu- 
tive council. 

G. B. Burke, Cashier for Messrs. Henry, Andrews & Co., Fairhaven, made an 
address on ‘‘ Where You’re At—Fact and Prophecy.” He said in part: 

“By way of beginning, where are you at? You are in the ‘northwestest’ county in the 
United States, which has a population of about 36,000 people, more than half of whom prob- 


ably reside in Whatcom and Fairhaven. You are where the first Western coal mine was 
supplying the Pacific Coast with coal more than a dozen years before there was such a place 
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as Tacoma below the snow line. You are in Whatcom county, the banner shingle county and 
the banner fish county in the state of Washington, almost can we say in the world; where 
the run of salmon and the run of logs and the run of shingle bolts build up deposits that 
would make a run on the bank look like a joke. 

The 116 shingle millsof Whatcom county can cut enough shingles in a year to make a 
solid shingle belt around the world twenty feet wide, and then have a few left over to accom. 
modate every schoolroom in the United States--and that’s a fact. 

Why, if you reduce a single day’s cut of those mills to one solid shingle sixteen inches 
wide, it would keep a man busy more than a thirty-one-day month, going at the interesting 
pace of thirty miles a day, to walk from one end of it to the other: and he’d find that shingle 
no joke—it’s a fact. 

It would be a nice job for a Cashier to count a day’s output. If he counted 300 a minute 
and could stand that rate for ten hours a day, it would keep him out of the banking business 
only a little more than 1)1 days—that’s all, and that’s a fact. 

The gross earning capacity of these mills for 300 working days is not a cent less than 
$5,090,000; and if we have a population of 36,009, that means $138.32 for each man, woman and 
child in the county. 

In 1901 the twelve salmon canneries of Whatcom county employed 5,481 persons, of whom 
1,500 were Japs and Chinamen. The wages paid aggregated $989,000, the pack was 935,000 cases, 
or 44,880,000 cans, and the gross earnings $4,000,000. Whatcom county packs about seventy-five 
per cent. of the total pack of Puget Sound, and employs forty steamboats, twenty-five pile 
drivers and 500 scows and dories in its trap tisheries alone. The largest cannery in the world 
isin Fairhaven. It employs 1,000 persons when in full operation and can pack $35,000 worth 
of salmon in one day. 


The next address was by Geo. B. Brooke, President of the Fidelity National 
Bank, Spokane, on ‘‘ The Theory and Practice of Banking.” 
senjamin C. Wright, Editor of ‘‘ Finance and Trade,” San Francisco, delivered 
an address on ‘‘ Bankers as Conservators of Credit.” Mr. Wright's address is given 
below : 
BANKERS AS CONSERVATORS OF CREDIT.—By BENJAMIN C, WRIGHT. 


In selecting the above phrase as the title of the little talk to be made on this occasion, I 
have, of course, only the ideal banker in mind. AJ] bankers may not come up to this stand- 
ard. It would be a matter both of surprise and congratulation if they did. An ideal is sup- 
posed to be framed on perfect lines. Perfection in human affairs has not yet been realized. 
Yet whoever adopts a lower standard is not worthy of imitation. It is only by persistent 
efforts to accomplish high aims that the world’s progress has reached its present state of 
development. The results attained are sufficiently encouraging to spur one on in the pursuit 
for higher, better and nobler thingsin every walk in life. If what may be said on this occa- 
sion shall serve to strengthen an impulse to reach a level not hitherto attained along any 
commendable avenue, the reward will more than compensate for the effort here and now 
made, 

The banking business is a trust proposition from start to finish. The men who form the 
corporation go forward with their work on the supposition that they have the confidence of 
the community in which the enterprise is to be launched. They rely upon the co-operation 
of their fellow citizens to the extent of taking some portion of the stock which they propose 
to issue. Assoon as the doors are opened for business they expect the esteem in which they 
are held will induce money deposits to flow into the vaults. All these conditions may be 
complied with, and yet the town or city may not havea bank. The active side is when peo- 
ple come in to borrow some of the money which has been lodged for that purpose. It is at 
this point that the credit conditions reach their climax. Notadollar can get out of the bank 
in this way that does not call for the exercise of this factor to a greater or less extent, bused 
on the value of the security left in exchange for the loun. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE BANKER. 

Here is where the real responsibility of the banker begins. He has not oniy to keepa 
sharp lookout that nothing goes wrong inside of the bank, either with officers or employees, 
down to the last and most unimportant one on the payroll, but he must keep an equally sharp 
lookout on the conduct and business of his borrowers. This involves an endless detail and a 
tireless vigilance. The borrower has made certain statements as to his business and his ability 
to meet his obligation, which on their face are satisfactory to the lender, but the truthfulness 
of these statements is yet to be tested. The borrower may be all right at the time the loan is 
effected, but he, too, is environed by credit conditions which may fail to materialize as prom- 
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ised; and the first broken link in the chain credit puts every other link to a severer test than 
before, and every subsequent fracture of course puts the last link between the borrower and 
the lender in still greater jeopardy. 

Therefore no class in the community has so great an interest at stake in maintaining 
sound credit conditions as the banking class. Bankers generally realize this, and it is one of 
the unusually heavy burdens which they have to bear. Whena merchant fails, the disaster 
seldom affects the solvency of any other merchant, even those engaged in the same line. A 
manufacturer may fail, and throw out of employment a good many people, but beyond the 
personal loss of work the results are not serious. No banker fails to his own injury alone. 
For some reason not clearly understood, people hold bankerstoa stricter accountability thar 
men in other forms of business. A well-conducted bank is looked upon as about as safe «1 
organization as can be named. Therefore when a bank does fail, confidence is shattered fa: 
and wide, and people immediately, for a time, lose faith in all banks, and very foolishly pur- 
sue a course that only tends to make the breach wider and more difficult to close. 


SPECULATION FOLLOWS PROSPERITY. 

Some may think words of caution at this time entirely unneces-ary. [am not a pessimist, 
and [ have no use for one, It 1s hard to conceive that a pessimist bas any value anywhere, 61 
atanytime. Buta reasonable view of conditions is appropriate at any time and in all place-. 
The country has enjoyed an unusual era of prosperity. The wave has been more prolonged 
and has reached a higher mark than at any previous time in the history of the country. 
long as the demand continues to expand and prices continue in the ascending scale, all will go 
well, despite a few occasional adverse circumstances. But unless all history 1s at fault, 
there will come a period of over-production and declining values. Once that condition is 
inaugurated for cause, and the tide will set the other yay, foratime at least, with irresist- 
ible power. That is the lesson of experience to some and of observation to all. 

Prosperity invariably produces speculation and laxity. With promptness in the payment 
of interest and principal, there is begotten less care in the scrutiny of men and the securities 
they have to offer, and a more liberal letting out of loans. No one realizes the extent to 
which these things obtain until the suspension of some big firm is announced. Californiu 
had such a revelation on June 6, when nine banks in that State suddenly realized that heavy 
losses stared them in the face, principally from loans made on warehouse grain receipts, with 
no adequate quantity of grain in sight upon which they might recover their loans. I asked 
one of the banker victims, a few days later, what warehouse receipts were worth, and he said 
he would answer that question if I would tell him the price of old paper. Yet a week before 
the failure at least two banks were anxious to make loans on more of the same firm’s ware- 
house receipts. 

While laxity is a concomitant of a prosperous condition of things in the business world. 
rigidity is just as certain to be the rule during the reign of adverse circumstances. In either 
case the course naturally pursued has the same effect, and that is bad for both debtor and 
creditor. The happy medium that avoids both of these extremes is the only safe and wise 
course to pursue. The ideal banker follows an even pathway that leads neither to the mount- 
ain top nor to the deepest depths of the valley. Loaning out other people’s money in flourish - 
ing times ought to be attended with closer discrimination than when conditions are less pro- 
pitious; in the whirl of busy traffic and the rapid accumulation of wealth few men are able to 
maintain their equipoise. But the banker who handles trust funds should pursue the even 
tenor of his way in the bright and dark days alike. 


A CLOSER UNION OF BANKING INTERESTS. 

To this end there should be a closer union of the fraternity. less selfishness and less com- 
petition. The only affiliations in common that bankers have with each other are through 
the clearing-houses and bankers’ associations, and the rules which these organizations adopt 
for the government of their members. The clearing-house has been of much value to its 
members, and incidentally to non-members in the same community. It can be made of still 
greater utility. Banks connected with these organizations, by standing with each other, have 
prevented much trouble in the financial world, Every city or town having a dozen banks ,or 
perhaps even a less number, should have a clearing-house, The influence of such an organi- 
zation on the community is good. The influence on the member banks adds stability ard 
strength, and makes uniform action along conservative lines possible. 

The State bankers’ association should receive the hearty co-operation of every bank; 
and it will when it comes to stand fur something of general interest toall. Nearly every 
State in the Union now has an organization of this kind, many of which have only come into 
existence in the last ten or fifteen years. Some of the larger States have divided their State 
organizations into groups for more effective service and relatively better attendance. The 
history of these associations is not all alike nor is the work they perform of the same relative 
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importance. Probably not one of them has reached the best work it is able to accomplish 
under wise and energetic leadership, while some, it is feared, have little excuse for their 
existence. An association that brings things to pass which are of benefit to the banking fra- 
ternity, as well as to the general public will not lack for supporters, nor will its meetings be 
devoid of interest. 


BANKERS AS CUSTODIANS OF CREDIT. 


Bankers are not only largely the custodians of the people’s money, but of the business 
<redit of the country. They may be as helpless to make an honest man out of a dishonest one 
aus other people, but they can do much to isolate the honest from the dishonest, both in 
their own ranks and also in the mercantile and industrial world. There are probably few 
banks in the country but what have some customers that need close watching. Indiscriminate 
borrowing and indiscriminate lending are twin evils, which, if they cannot be entirely er.adi- 
cated, may be greatly neutralized. Bankers working in unison through the organizations 
already in operation, or others of a different form that may be suggested, can do much to 
remedy these and other existing evils; and bankers owe it to themselves and to the commun- 
ity which entrusts to them its funds and bestows upon them its patronage that they main- 
tain a high standard of credit in the business world, for their prosperity is entirely dependent 
on the prosperity of their clients. 

fam not a banker nor the son of a banker. All 1 know about the business has come from 
the outside rather than from the inside of the counter. My only experience in banking has 
been that which has come to me as a depositor and a stockholder. I do not owe a banka 
dollar, and no bank would collapse if I should suddenly make a demand upon it for all it 
owestne. With such a superticial knowledge of the business, I have felt a little embarrassed 
in making the few suggestions incorporated in my remarks. If I may be allowed to add 
another, it would be this: Do not think you known it all because you are a banker. Noone 
needs so much general as well as specific information as a banker. It is utterly impossible for 
you to be too well informed, and hence there is laid upon you a burden of study and of 
observation that is laid upon few professional men. You need to keep up an incessant watch 
on current events in the political, the social and the industrial world, and the effect the 
changes in these directions have upon values. 

There is a sense in which bankers are the creators of credit as well as the conservators of 
credit, so there is a dual responsibility resting upon them. An organization that can create 
credit holds second place only to a mint where actual money is made. As conservators of 
credit, you are at the same time the creators of credit ; and credit rather than coin is the chief 
tactor in the world’s business. A well-conducted bank is an element of confidence and 
strength in any community. A wisely-managed bank is certain of a prolonged and succéssful 
career. Such a bank is like well-prepared and well-preserved wine, the older the better. 
Managers of banks may come and go, as most earthly things do, but a bank conducted along 
ideal lines will go on forever, being passed down from one generation toanother. There are 
many such banks in the older States even in this country ; and it ought to be the aim of those 
in charge of the banks in this State to pass their organizations to the generations following 
in such good condition and under such wise rules of government that they will continue to 
exist and prosper long after those now in charge shall have passed away. 


A. L. Mills, President of the First National Bank, Portland, Oregon, delivered 
the following address on ‘‘ The Duties of a Banker :” 


Tue Duties or A BANKER.—By A. L. MILLs. 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen—Were [ called upon to name in their order the chief duties 
of a banker I should say : 

First—To safeguard the funds intrusted to his care. 

Second—To facilitate the commerce of the community. 

Third—To earn adequate dividends for his stockholders. 

Fourth —To act as a conservative element in the community and to aid in moulding public 
opinion. 

When a bunk receives deposits it agrees to return them on demand unless some specific 
contract to the contrary is entered into. The only pact with the ordinary depositor is to 
return his money when demanded; failure todoso means the failure of the bank. Neverthe- 
less for a bank to have on hand at all times the funds necessary to pay every depositor in ful! 
would destroy many of the useful functions of the bank and would convert it into a safe 
deposit vault. How thencan a bank be so conducted that it can be reasonably sure of fulfill- 
ing its obligations to its depositors ? 

The merest tyro at banking or the most crassly ignorant of depositors knows that time 
and experience have demonstrated that a reasonable amount of a bank’s deposits may be 
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utilized to perform the other duties of a bank. What then is a reasonable amount to so: 
utilize, or conversely, what proportion of a bank’s liabilities should be kept in cash and what 
disposition should be made of the remainder in order that a banker may be reasonably sure 
of fulfilling his duty to his depositors ? 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down, applicable at all times and under all conditions: 
at best we can but approximate. There are times when a banker can meet his depositors 
smilingly with but aten per cent. reserve, and there are other times when his mind is tor- 
tured at the thought that he has not the coin in his vault to cover every dollar of his deposits. 
A banker cannot be a coward; he is ever sleeping on a magazine that any time may explode 
and wreck his institution. Heisever using, without law or license, the funds intrusted to 
him for safe keeping: custom may sanction such use but the law does not grant it. 

What is reasonably safe banking in one section of the country is not in another, and what 
may be good banking in New York, for instance, may be poor banking on the Pacific Coast. 
To illustrate: In May, 1893, 1 asked Mr. Perkins, late President of the Importers and Traders: 
National] Bank, if, in case the Security Savings and Trust Co. should be in need of funds the 
coming summer, could his institution grant us an accommodation on the pledge of our Gov- 
ernment and railroad bonds ? 

‘** You may have what you want now, Mr. Mills, but what in the name of good banking are 
you doing with those bonds? It is not good banking to invest your money in railroad secur- 
ties.” I replied that we held them in order to bave an anchor to windward ; in order to have 
some quick assets in just such times as appeared near at band. 

“But you are wrong, Mr. Mills, you have a false idea of how to prepare for financia! 
storms. Do as we do when we see our reserve running low; call in your demand loans; if 
that does not suffice and the drain continues, take your tickler and give instructions to col- 
lect your maturing paper.” 

I answered that banking in New York and in Portland, Oregon, were two entirely differ- 
ent propositions and principles that would apply in New York were not applicable to condi- 
tions that prevailed on the coast; that if a panic struck Portland we could cali our demand 
loans until we were hoarse without avail. and that to force collection of maturing paper 
would be a confession of weakness that would act as a boomerang on the bank. 

And Mr. Perkins’ comment was: “Then if such is the case in Portland, [ would have 
nothing to do with banking, and I should advise you to seek some other occupation.” 

No exact rules and regulations can be laid down to govern banking alike in all parts of 
our country. The National Bank Act attempts to do so but its cast-iron provisions are often 
honored in the breach. The act states, for instance, that a National bank shall not loan on 
real estate mortgages, and the restriction may be a good one for banks in large cities, but 
what country baker does not know that in our farming communities no better security can 
be obtained for a portion of his funds than land ? 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A SUFFICIENT RESERVE. 

But | have wandered somewhat from the point at issue —what in our Northwest is a rea- 
sonable reserve and what is a reasonably safe use of the balance of a bank’s funds, bearing in 
mind always that a banker’s first duty is to his depositors ¢ 

Mr. Horace White, in his account of the Suffolk Bank system, writes as follows: “It was 
not until 1858 that the State of Massachusetts, in consequence of the panic of 1857, established 
a legal reserve of fifteen per cent. of specie against both deposits and circulation. Prior to 
the passage of the law of 1858 the specie reserve had been extremely variable, ranging from 
forty-four per cent. in 1843 to seven and one-half per cent. in 1851. * * * This law did not 
touch the other New England States, whose banks were integral parts of the Suffolk system. 
In 1859 Maine, Rhode Island and Connecticut each had ten per cent. of specie as against circu- 
lation and deposits, New Hampshire seven and one-half per cent. and Vermont only six per 
cent.” 

Under the present National Bank Act, in other than reserve cities, a bank is permitted to 
loan all but fifteen per cent. of its liabilities: of this fifteen per cent. three-fifths may be 
deposited in a reserve city; and the banks of a reserve city are permitted to deposit one-half 
of their twenty-five per cent. reserve in New York, Chicago, or St. Louis, where the Nationa] 
banks are required to keep but twenty-five per cent. in coin. Has it ever occurred to you 
how small an amount of coin is thus behind the deposits of the country ? How dependent all 
the banks of the country are upon the resources of the great banks of New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis? The restrictions of the National Bank Act may, in the opinion of the framers 
of that law, be sufficient protection to the depositors, but does any one here think it is rea- 
sonably safe banking to have but a little over six per cent. in cash behind his deposits? And 
yet a compliance with the National Bank Act requires but that much coin! For instance, 2 
National bank in Whatcom has $400,000 deposits: of its $60,000 reserve $36,000 may be kept in 
Portland; against the $36,000 Portland must keep a reserve of $9,000 of which $4,500 may be 
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in New York, and New York is required to keep but $1,125 of thison hand. To meet the 
$400,000 deposits in Whatcom the requirements of the National Bank Act are fulfilled with 
only $29,625 cash, or a trifle over seven per cent. This may be sufficient protection for the 
public, but when Uncle Sam deposits his money he requires as security dollar for dollar in his 
own obligations. When we note how closely the banks of the country are knit together, how 
dependent they are upon one another, is it a matter of wonder that a panic in Wall Street is 
felt throughout the length and breadth of the land: Is it wise to be so dependent; should 
our banks not be more independent; and to do so should they not carry more of their reserve 
in their vaults and in near-by cities 7 

Is the fifteen per cent. rule of the National Bank Act asafe guide’ Consider the diffi- 
culty, nay, impossibility of collecting our loans in times of panic: consider that our people 
will be satisfied with nothing short of gold coin when panic drives them to the bank doors; 
that we can not issue clearing-house certificates that pass current for the coin of the coun- 
try, practically suspending specie payments as New York did in °93. Consider these facts and 
ask yourselves if a fifteen per cent. reserve is sufficient preparation for the evil days that are 
sure to return? The pendulum of prosperity swings backwards and forwards, has it almost 
reached the limit of good times ? 

To conduct a bank ona fifteen per cent. reserve and in troublous times to depend upon 
larger institutions for loans or rediscounts is most dangerous. In fact when a good bard 
panic strikes the country the larger banks are apt to call in their loans made to correspond- 
ents: self-preservation becomes the first law ; every bank for itself and the Receiver take 
the hindmost. With the conditions prevailing here, it is the banker’s duty to carry in his 
vaults a large amount of cash and his larger balances should be near at hand. In 793 it was 
extremely difficult to make collections on the banks in the East and the transfer of coin to 
this coast was accomplished at heavy cost and with much difficulty. At that time we had a 
draft for a considerable amount on a solvent Philadelphia bank. Our New York correspond- 
ent sent it back with the comment * cannot collect on Philadelphia.”” We returned it with 
instructions to present again, hold, and wire fate. Our correspondent wired, ** bank will 
honor only in Philadelphia exchange, we cannot credit your account.” We answered, ** send 
collection by special messenger, demand the coin or close the bank.”” Theabove story is from 
memory, but the history of the collection is practically as I have given it. The collection 
was paid, but we lost many valuable days and paid a heavy exchange charge. 

As I have remarked previously, no hard and fast rule, applicable to all conditions, can be 
laid down for the amount of reserve a bank should carry, but I believe that a bank in the 
Northwest, and in the light of past and existing laws, I venture the advice with much diffi- 
dence, can feel only reasonably safe with a reserve at all times of twenty-five per cent of its 
demand liabilities (fifteen per cent. of which at least should be in its vaults) and in addition 
twenty-five per cent. of its loans should be good, quick convertible Wall Street securities. 

Mr. Horace White says: “It is desirable that a bank should have a portion of its Interest- 
bearing assets so invested that it can be quickly turned into cash to meet a sudden emergency. 
This is especially needful in the case of a bank which holds large sums deposited by other 
banks, since a financial disturbance occurring in a distant quarter may bring sudden demands 
for cash from these depositing bauks. Stock Exchange securities are held by banks partly 
because they can be sold at short notice to meet such emergencies, etc.” 

Should one however share Mr. Perkins’ objections to bonds, then the bank should keep a 
fifty per cent. reserve. A fifty per cent. reserve seems large and not especially apt to gladden 
the heart of a stockholder, but I spoke advisedly when I said it was only reasonably safe. In 
a neighboring city, Iam told, a bank went into the panic of °93 with that reserve. Its direct- 
ors viewed the troubles with complacency ; they made no attempt to strengthen their posi- 
tion: on the contrary, their cupidity urged them to take new business and their neighbors 
unloaded on them; before they knew it the bank was in deep water; it was too late to obtain 
aid and soon those ugly rumors were afloat that start no one knows where; the bank was 
obliged to close its doors and the Receiver performed the last sad rites. 

Much more could be said of a banker’s duty to his depositors, but in some Jame fashion I 
have tried to set forth what I believe to be his duty in this respect concurrent with his other 
duties. 

COMMERCE AIDED BY BANKS. 


To facilitate the commerce of a community, IL have called the banker’s second duty. 

Ricardo has said *“* the distinctive function of a banker begins when he uses the money of 
others.” Ifa bank acts simply as a storehouse for the funds of its depositors, it becomes a 
safe-deposit vault; it ceases to perform one of its chief duties and instead locks up the funds 
of a community that should be used to aid the wheels of commerce. 

The necessities of commerce called banks iuato being. At first their functions were simple ; 
the great banks of Italy and Holland were mediums of exchange for the coins of other coun- 
trie-. In early days interest wasacrime; interest and usury weresynonymous terms. Grad- 
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ually the usefulness of banks became apparent and their functions extended. Prejudice 
disappeared and to-day it is the interest account that in most cases supports a bank. The 
private funds of the world are in banks and bankers rule the world. It was said years ago 
that no European power dare undertake war without first consulting the Rothschilds; pos- 
sibly to-day it is Mr. Morgan. Hamilton recognized the functions of a bank when he planned 
the financial framework of our country and the removal of the public deposits in the thirties 
shook the country to its foundations. 

As a pond is formed by many little streams and springs and the overtiow is used to turn 
the wheels of a mill, so a bank gathers size and strength from the thousands of small deposi- 
tors, and the surplus is, and should be, used to turn the wheels of commerce. Recognizing 
this duty, to whom and to what extent should the funds of a bank be loaned 7 

Those borrowers who have first claim on the funds of a bank are its depositors, those who 
have shown their faith in the institution, and the measure of the claim should be the value 
of the acccunt. 

Next are those well-established industries that go to make up the life of a community, 
the great lumber, wool, wheat, salmon and manufacturing interests, the great wholesale and 
retail houses, by whose efforts and enterprise our cities prosper. 

Finally come the miscellaneous loans that are taken simply to swell the earnings of the 
bank, such as warrants of distant cities and counties, loans to interior merchants, and com- 
mercial paper purchased in Eastern cities. 

Let us consider the class first mentioned, those borrowers who are depositors in the bank : 
to what extent should they be accommodated? The National Bank Act limits a loan to ten 
per cent. of the bank’s capital, but the rule is often broken, else how could a bank like the 
Chemical National in New York do business on a $300,000 capital and $7,000,000 surplus with a 
limit on its loans of 330,0007 An officer of a New York bank not long since said to me “ our 
excess loans are our best ones, and Mr. Dawes acknowledged he had usually found it to be 
the case.” 

Nevertheless the ten per cent. limitation is good and useful at times; but without injur- 
ing its efficiency, it might be stretched to include ten per cent. of a bank’s capital, surplus 
and undivided profits ; especialiy might this be where the borrower is a depositor, since in this 
case a bank usually has a portion of its loan on deposit. In some Eastern cities a customer 
is required, or at least expected, to keep on deposit a quarter of what he borrows, thus reduc- 
ing the amount a bank has at risk. 

This leads me to speak of another point of difference between the East and our coast, 
somewhat irrelavent I confess, but one with which we all have been confronted. How often 
have you been asked why you demanded such a high rate of interest when the New York 
banks were loaning at so much lower rate? Of course the law of supply and demand governs 
largely, but the slack principles we follow are partially to blame. Do we really anticipate a 
ninety-day loan will be paid at maturity? Do we refuse a partial payment at any time or refuse 
to allow a credit for interest by virtue of such payment? In fact are we not apt tocall a 
customer “ prompt pay ’’ who, without a thought of the principai (unless he has been severely 
reminded) steps up to the counter and pays his interest only on the maturity of his note? I 
have even known borrowers to complain about paying interest accrued after the maturity 
of a note because they had failed to receiveadun. Itis this looseness on our part, this failure 
to educate the public to the duty they owe the bank, that makes banking in the Northwest 
difficult; and it is from not understanding our loose methods that Mr. Perkins exclaimed that 
we did not know the principles of good banking. Were our merchants made to understand 
the nature of their obligations; that, unless previous arrangements were made, the note 
must be met at maturity, that partial payments would not receive consideration in the com- 
putation of interest, that the extent of their right to borrow would be measured by the size 
of their daily balance, the disparity of rates of interest between the East and the West would 
not be great and our banks could figure with some slight degree of certainty upon the avail- 
ability of their assets in the note-pouch. 

Then again another difference between banking in the East and West: In New York 
there is such a thing as a money market and rates of interest fluctuate with the supply and 
demand. There a bank’s funds earn proper return when the money market is tight. How is 
it with us? Does the rate respond to the condition of the local money market? Isit not 
that our rate is constant and that loans are refused as the supply of funds diminishes?’ As 
times have grown better and money becomes more plentiful in the Northwest our ruling rate 
has steadily fallen. but does it ever rise with a stringency? What results? When times are 
good and money easy everywhere our best customers seek the lower rates of New York: when 
times are bad and money tight everywhere they come home to be cared for by their local 
banks. No one blames then, it is simply common sense to pay as little as possible for money, 
but it helps to complicate the management of a Western bank. However, until we grow 
stronger and more independent and govern our business according to prevailing conditions, 
the situation will remain unchanged. 
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I have said that next to a bank’s depositors the commercial enterprises of a community 
have a claim on the funds of a bank. 

Few banks, single-bhanded, can carry some of the larger enterprises of a commubity ; 
because such an enterprise does not keep an account it should not be refused accommodation 
and the bank’s funds loaned in the East. Its funds have been deposited by the community 
and in a measure it is a breach of trust to deprive the home community of the benefit of them. 
But in loaning to other than his depositors, a banker must exercise great care ; he must con- 
sider well the reasons for the application ; it may be but the kindly effort of a fellow banker 
to unload an undesirable account; if collateral is offered, the kind of collateral must be seru- 
tinized. It has been thought that warehouse receipts for grain were the best of collateral, 
but note the Eppinger failure in San Francisco. It is safe to value warehouse receipts but 
lightly when the warehouse is owned or operated by the borrower; a criminal suit is but smal! 
compensation for lost money. An interior warehouseman often has slight conception of the: 
difference between meum and tuum and the banker may wake to find that warehouse receipts 
like fiat money have nothing behind them. 

A banker is often tempted to loan too freely to those enterprises in which either he or his 
directors are interested. If you analyze bank failures you generally find such loans to be one 
of the chief causes. One from whose advice and counsel I gained much in the past, Mr. Henry 
Failing, once said to me, ** When doubtful about a loan I say to myself, * Whose money are 
vou loaning,’ and the thought it was not my own has saved the bank from many a loss.” 
Another remark of his was “a banker cannot afford to have friends.””, How many of usina 
moment of weakness have loaned against our instinct monvy to some “ good fellow” and 
later have mournfully placed the obligation in that collection of thumb-worn relics marked 
* charged to protit and loss?”’ 

It is hardly necessary to speak of loans where an interest in the enterprise is offered as 
additional inducement, yet I have heard of institutions, where unless the banker was let in 
on the ground floor, one could not get a loan. Such a false conception of a banker's duty is: 
unworthy of more than mere mention. 


EARNING DIVIBENDS FOR STOCKHOLDERS. 

The third duty of a banker, as I have classed his duties, is that of earning dividends for 
the stockholders, 

To earn dividends for the stockholders certainly is one of the chief duties of a banker, 
since without the prospect of adequate returns on the capital invested few banks would be 
organized; nevertheless the desire to fulfill that duty to the entire satisfaction of all the 
stockholders, exposes a banker to the gravest dangers. 

Often the success of a bank is measured by the size of its dividends and the success of the 
bank is the gauge of the qualifications ofthe manager. Yet many a bank that pays but small 
dividends performs most useful functions in the community: better six per cent. dividends 
withall other duties fulfilled than twenty-five per cent. dividends with every available dollar 
loaned out at the highest rate obtainable. The devil standing behind every manager’s chair,. 
urging him to take this or that piece of risky business, to let his reserve run low, or to take 
chances on the future for the sake of the present, tempts him with the plaudits of his stock- 
holders and the consequent appreciation of his services. It is hard torun safe and withstand 
the temptation of risky business at high rates when one’s stockholders complain of small 
dividends. 

It may be that I have spoken in a slighting manner of a bank’s stockholders and given the 
impression that their only thought was the size of their dividends. This is true of many but 
there are others, and the majority, I hope, who appreciate the higher duties of a bank and who. 
are proud to be part owners of an institution that is known to be sound to the core. 

It might be inferred also that a banker performed his duty to his stockholders best when 
he paid them the highest dividends. This is not altogether true. His duty is best fulfilled 
when the bank is so conducted as to be a source of pride to them and the community ; when 
its credit, like the Rock of Gibraltar, is impregnable; and when, be the dividends what they 
may, the bank performs its other functions faitbfully, honestly and conscientiously. 

To act as a conservative element in the community and to aid in forming public opinion, 
I have called the final duty of a banker. 

No one can deny the great influence exerted in the community by the managers of its 
financial institutions. By the very nature of their calling they inspire confidence and their 
words are listened to with respect and consideration. Into their ears are poured the business 
secrets of a community and their opinions are spread widecast abroad. How carefully then 
must their utterances be guarded. Their calling demands conservatism ; your optimist is 
generally a wildcat banker and your pessimist is usually the safest banker to whom to 
intrust your funds. Let the bankers foster every boom proposition in a city, and how long 
before its citizens are in sackcloth and ashes! Let others do the booming and let the bankers. 
preach conservatism. 
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The bankers of u community are in its every council, members of its clubs, committees, 
and trade organizations; upon them more than upon any other class of its citizens rests the 
duty of moulding public opinion. Do we fully appreciate this responsibility? Are we careful 
enough of our words when we think how far they carry? Recently it was said of Mr. Wil- 
liams, late President of the Chemical National Bank, that ** in times of inflation he was con- 
servative and safe; in times of financial stress, calm and strong; he was the best type of the 
high-minded commercial banker.’”’ Can we feel in any small measure, each of us, that such 
words of praise can be uttered of our endeavors ? 

One word more in this connection, applicable to our local condition in the Northwest, and 
then I shall conclude this sophomoric homily. 

We all know well the jealousies of our leading cities. How contemptuously they refer to 
Spokane as a windbag harnessed to a waterfall; how Seattle is jeered at as famous for noth- 
ing but its padded clearings and its criminal element; how Tacoma is said to be commercially 
dead and living only on its past glory; how Portland is a back number in the last stages ot 
decomposition on the muddy banks of a ditch. 

Now, my friends, do we who are of so much weight in our local communities encourage 
this spirit, or do we stand on a higher plane than the liars and the carpers? 

President Roosevelt remarked: ‘‘It can not be said too often thatit is never detrimental 
to any section of the country to have another section built up.” Do we preach this doctrine? 

Do we give due praise to the men of Spokane who, undaunted by disaster, reared their 
city aguin from the ashes and whose spirit and enterprise have harnessed that mighty water- 
fall so that to-day its force is felt in the mines of Coeur d’Alene, tifty miles away ? 

Do we accord to Seattle the admiration it deserves’ Blasted by fire, sidetracked by the 
great railroads, the indomitable spirit of its people reared a greater, nobler city on the site of 
the old and conipelled the railroads to come suppliant to Seattle’s doors. 

And Tacoma, founded, fostered and aided by a great corporation, when that corporation 
in great measure withdrew its support, did not Tacoma’s people manfully take up their bur- 
denand make of their city one of the most beautiful and active commonwealths of our North- 
west ? 

And of Portland, my own city, do you of Washington often say a good word? Is Port- 
land dead, is it lacking in enterprise? In three days we raised $350,000 to exploit to the world 
the resources of our great Northwest. From our own pockets we have expended over $1,300,- 
000 to Gredge out our river with never a whine to Congress for help, and within a year by our 
own resources we have opened to rail connection one of your beautiful valleys, the Klickitat, 
at a cost of upwards of a million dollars. 

But, enough ; the subject is one on which I could easily dilate at length, but the point is 
made if I have brought to your minds one of our great duties, namely, to aid in forming a 
proper public spirit in our own communities, a spirit of generous rivalry, a spirit of emula- 
tion, not of envy. 

Let us go back to our duties with a higher conception of them if possible; let us teach 
and practice that in unity is strength: that our great Northwest is one country and destined 
to be the greatest of these United States; that there is room for all and many more; that to 
build up is better than to tear down; that only by working together for the good of all can 
we attain that growth and that position to which by all the blessings of soil and climate and 
geographical position we are justly entitled. 

Among the other papers read were the following: ‘‘ Protection for Bankers in 
the Negotiation of Warehouse Receipts and Similar Securities,” by H. S. Griggs ; 
‘*Clearing-House Emergency Circulation,” by Theodore Gilman of New York (this 
address appears elsewhere in this issue); ‘‘ Trust Companies,” by Charles 8S. Miller ; 
‘The Country Banker,” by Thomas H. Brewer; ‘* Need of an Elastic Currency,” 
by E. O. Graves. 

P. C. Kauffman made his report as a delegate to the convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association at New Orleans. 

Resolutions were passed as follows: thanking the bankers and others for hospi- 
talities ; expressing regret for the death of ex-Vice-President White ; expressing 
thanks to the retiring officers for their faithful and efficient services ; thanking the 
daily and financial press for reports of the convention ; also the following : 

** Resolved, That the Washington State Bankers’ Association express its hearty endorse- 
ment of the efforts being made to amend our present banking laws so as to provide a thor- 
oughly scientific system of currency that will prove responsive to the requirements of 
business, automatically expanding and contracting according to the demands of trade and 
commerce, and to that end we favor a clearing-house emergency circulation.” 
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Resolved, That the Washington State Bankers’ Association is opposed to the establishment 
ot a system of branch banking in this country.” 


The proposition of holding next year’s convention on a steamer on a trip to 
Alaska and return, was submitted and considered, but on vote it was decided not to 
adopt the plan and President Moore’s invitation to meet in Walla Walla was accepted. 
The exact date is to be fixed later by the executive committee. The secretary's 
salary was fixed at $200 annually. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, C. J. Lord, President Capital Na- 
tional Bank, Olympia; vice-president, W. E. Schricker, President Skagit County 
Bank, LaConner ; secretary, P. C. Kauffman, second Vice-President Fidelity Trust 
Company, Tacoma; treasurer, George 8S. Brooke, President Fidelity National Bank, 
Spokane ; delegates to the convention at San Francisco, E. W. Purdy, of Whatcom, 
and M. W. Shaw, of Seattle; alternates, A. F. Albertson, of Tacoma,and George 
Donald, of North Yakima. Executive committee, N. H. Latimer, Manager Dexter 
Horton & Co., Seattle; W. D. Vincent, Cashier Old National Bank, Spokane ; 
E. T. Coman, Cashier Second National Bank, Colfax ; J. A. Swalwell, Ca-hier First 
National Bank, Everett, and George B. Burke, Cashier Andrews & Co., Fairhaven. 

Excursions, receptions aud other entertainments constituted enjoyable incidents 
of the convention. 


WISCONSIN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The ninth annual convention of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association was held at 
Milwaukee August 5and 6. President James K. Ilsley, of the Milwaukee Bankers’ 
Club, which had charge of the arrangements for holding the convention, delivered 
the address of welcome. President Field’s annual address congratulated the bank- 
ers of the State on the generally prosperous conditions which have prevailed 
throughout the year since the previousconvention. Secretary John Campbell made 
his annual report, which showed the membership to be 238, compared with 187 at 
the last convention. 

Reports of the various committees were read, and a special committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the matter of bank money orders. 

The first paper on the programme was by Hon. James H. Eckels, former Comp- 
troller of the Currency and now President of the Commercial National Bank, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Eckels was unable to be present, his paper being read by Frank G. Bige- 
low, President of the First National Bank, Milwaukee. Mr. Eckels’ ad tress was on 
the lines of other papers read by him before State and national conventions of 
bankers, ably advocating an asset currency. He said in part: 


‘**When the invitation was extended to me to prepare an address for this convention, | 
accepted in the hope that | might make some suggestions worthy of the issue here to be dis- 
cussed and of the distinguished body of financiers here assembled. A multiplicity of affairs 
crowded in upon me, however, have prevented my giving to the subject, at this time, more 
than the most passing consideration, and what I shall say can be but little else than a reitera- 
tion of views heretofore expressed and with which, [ am sure, most of you are thoroughly 
familiar. 

| have fora number of years been counted with those who have advocated a thorough 
revision and reform, if you please, of the financial and currency system of the country. In 
the advocacy of such changes as it seems to me would be beneficial to the whole body of the 
people and every character of business undertaking, I have atleast tried to avoid radicalism, 
and have never wished to do anything that would tend to in any manner lessen either the 
soundness of the country’s currency or invite unwise experiments. And yet because changes 
are urged, and present conditions looked upon with dissatisfaction, currency reformers are 
charged with a wish to debase our monetary system, unduly inflate the volume of our cur- 
rency, and of being the willing sponsors of what are termed * wildcat’ bank notes. 
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In the face of the facts and in the knowledge of the power for good in an enlightene:3 
public opinion wrought by the education of economic research and the force of impartia! 
judgment, I do not hesitate to make the assertion that Congress will not long deny the busi- 
ness world legislation that is so urgently required if banks are to fulfill their duties to labor, 
trade and commerce, and become, as they ought to be, the essential aids in the conduct of the 
undertakings of an industrious and intelligent nation. 

I do not believe in the wisdom of hasty action, convinced though Iam of the absolute 
soundness of a bank-note currency founded wholly upon commercial assets, but I do not be- 
lieve bankers wil! do either themselves or the business of the country, which it is their duty 
to serve, justice if they do not insist that here too a first step be taken towardsa reform s« 
much needed, so misunderstood and indifferently treated. 

The world of business needs here a banking system which is founded upon the laws ot 
economic truth, freed of political thought and in accord with what best answers the pur- 
poses of daily exchange and barter. Until it gets such asystem we shall fail to gather all th: 
rewards which industry, economy and prudence should give to the American people.” 


A. J. Frame, President of the Waukesha National Bank, strongly opposed the 
issue of asset currency, except in emergencies. Mr. Frame’s address appears else- 


where in this issue of the MAGAZINE. 
The committee on resolutions reported the following, which were finally adopted 
after a discussion on the third paragraph : 


‘** Resolved, That the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association approves of any reasonable ameiid- 
ment to improve our present banking and currency system, but we are opposed to branch 


banking. 

Resolved, That we approve of legislation to prevent the locking up of funds in the Uni- 
ted States Treasury. 

Resolved, That we would welcome any sound solution of the vexed problem of an elastic 
or emergency currency, if issued through conservative channels and with restrictionsinsur- 
ing its prompt retirement after its work is done.” 


The committee on the secretary’s report reported in favor of the system recom- 
mended by the secretary—a system of money orders and a protective fund for th 
prosecution of swindlers. 

The report of the committee on nominations was unanimously adopted by the 
convention, and these officers were chosen : 

President—John M. Holley, Cashier State Bank, La Crosse. 

Vice-President— William B. Banks, President First National Bank, Superior. 

Secretary—John Campbell, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer—E. A. Dow, President State Bank, Plymouth. 

A reception and dance and a banquet were pleasant incidents of the convention 








BANKS AND PuBLic MonEY.—The published report that Government deposits 
in National banks are to be materially increased is declared by Secretary of the 
Treasury, Leslie M. Shaw, to be unfounded. Secretary Shaw made public the fol- 
lowing statement on September 3: 

‘*T notice some newspaper accounts to the effect that I am about to increase the 
deposits of public money in National banks to the extent of $40,000,000. It is true 
that I have $40,000,000 available for deposits if conditions should hereafter render it 
expedient to make so large an increase, but for the present I am accepting only ap- 
plications for small amounts that have been on file for several months, and am con- 
fining these acceptances to the agricultural districts.” 
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This department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—Carl R. Schultz was elected President of the Equitable National Bank on August 26, 
succeeding James M. Bell, resigned. 


—On August 27 the New York Clearing-House Association completed fifty years of its 
existence. On August 27, 1853, a meeting of New York bankers was held in the Merchants’ 
Bank for the purpuse of arranging to establish a clearing-house. A committee, appointed to 
formulate a plan, reported two weeks later, and on October 11 of the same year the first 
clearings amounted to $22,648,109.87, which were settled by payment of balances aggregating 
$1,290,572.38. There were fifty-two banks in the association. 

Between that date and January 1 last the total clearings aggregated more than $1,000,- 
000,000,000 and the total of balances to more than $69,000,000,000. There are are now fifty-six 
banks on the membership roll. 


—Announcement is made by the Bankers Trust Company that it has leased new offices at 
7 Wall street, the same that were occupied by the Hanover National Bank during the con- 
struction of its new building. The Bankers Trust Company’s deposits now aggregate over 
$7,000,000. 


—The National Park Bank has recently issued a handsomely-printed and illustrated book- 
let describing its safe-deposit department. Every precaution that skill and capital could 
afford has been taken to make the vaults absolutely safe, and the conveniences and facilities 
offered for the safe keeping of securities and other valuables are as nearly perfect as could 
be devised. 


—Plans have been completed for a new building at 60 and 62 Wall street, to extend through 
to 63 and 67 Pine street. The Wall street front will be fourteen stories high, and the Pine 
street front twenty-six stories. Part of the building will be occupied by the Internationa! 
Banking Corporation and the International Bank, of which W. L. Moyer is President. Both 
institutions are now located at 1 Wall street. 


—These trustees of the American Institute of Bank Clerks were elected August 24: Cald- 
well Hardy, President Norfolk National Bank, Norfolk, Va.; A. H. Wiggin, Vice-President 
National Park Bank, New York, and Joseph Chapman, Jr., Assistant Cashier Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis. The officers of the institute for the ensuing year are: J. B. Fin- 
ley, of Pittsburg, president; George F. Orde, Chicago, vice-president; John F. Thompson, 
New York, treasurer, and George E. Allen, New York, secretary. 


—The Trust Company of the Republic has moved from 346 Broadway to 27 and 29 Pine 
street. 


NEW HNGLAND STATES. 


Maine Bank Resources.—On August 6, Hon. Fremont E, Timberlake, State Bank Ex- 
aminer, issued the annual statement of the Savings banks and trust companies of the State 
of Maine. There are 51 Savings banks in the State, with liabilities of $79,724,795, divided as 
follows: Surplus fund, $3,136,523; other undivided profits, $1,804,865; deposits, savings, $74,- 
781,073; all other liabilities, $3,334. 

Nineteen trust companies are now doing business in the State. The total liabilities are 
$18,328,884; dividend paid on capital stock, $130,950; average per cent. 734. Depositors of sav- 
ings deposits, 18,189; average rate of interest, 3.20. 

Boston.—Herbert J. Patterson, since January | Vice-President and manager of the 
American National Bank, was elected President of the bank September 1 to succeed Sam- 
uel F. Blanchard, resigned. The directors also elected J. Middleby, Jr., and C, H. Collins, 
members of the board, first and second vice-presidents respectively. 

11 ‘ 
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MIDDLE STATES. . 


Yonkers, N. Y.—The Westchester Trust Company, which has been in successful operation 
here for several vears, recently absorbed the business of the Citizens’ National Bank. Peter 
J. Elting, who has been Vice-President of the Citizens’ National Bunk, succeeds John Hoag as 
President of the Westchester Trust Co., the other officers of which are: Vice-Presidents, 
Francis M. Carpenter and Howard Willets: Secretary, James E. Howes; Treasurer, John H. 
Keeler: Assistant Treasurer, Geo. W. Peene. 

Baltimore, Md.—A recent issue of a paper called ** Views,” has the following, which is 
self-explanatory : 

** Recent investigation has convinced us that the statement made in the communication 
published in the July issue of this journal under the caption of ‘Charges Against a Baltimore 
Surety Company,’ were without foundation. Hence this correction and apology for our 
credulity in publishing the material manufactured by a former employee of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company who had been justly dismissed from its services.” 

New York State Bankers’ Association.—The tenth annual convention of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association was held at Saratoga Springs, September 10 and 11. Prominent 
fe itures on the programme for discussion were: * Bank Money Orders,” by Joseph Chapman, 
Jr., Cashier Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis: ** Interest on Individual Deposits,” 
Frederick D. Kilburn, Superintendent New York State Banking Department; ** Fidelity 
Insurance,” C. O. Austin, Vice-President Natiocal Bank of North America, Chicago. 

A complete report of the proceedings of the convention will appear in the October issue 
of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 

Joint Bankers’ Convention.— Maryland and District of Columbia bankers are to have a 
joint convention this year, the meeting to be held on a steamer on the Potomuc River, begin- 
ning September 24. 

New Jersey Trust Com panies.— Returns of the trust companies of New Jersey, recently 
compiled from the official reports for June 30, show that the total resources of all trust com- 
panies are $13,468,962, a gain of $20,073,203 over the preceding six months, Total deposits are 
$97,443,928.21, an increase of $14,850,820 for the same period. The gaininsurplusand undivided 
profits was $3,508,083. The capital stock item has been increased by $748,100, due to the forma- 
tion of two new companies. y 
SOUTHERN STATES. 

Biloxi, Miss. -By a regrettable error in the July issue of the BANKERS’ DIRECTORY, no 
correspondents were reported for the People’s Bank, of Biloxi, Miss. The principal corre- 
spondents of the bank are: National Park Bank, New York; Hanover National Kank, New 
York, and the Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans. As will be seen, therefore, the 
People’s Bank, of Biloxi, is well supplied with exchange facilities, as it is thoroughly equipped 
for transacting all other kinds of legitimate banking. 

Georgia Abolishes Grace.—According to a recent act of the Georgia Legislature, “all 
promissory notes, drafts, bills or other evidences of debt, dated on or after the first day of 
October, 1903, shall become due and payable on the date named in the contract.”’ 


New Orleans, La.—Plans for a closer relationship between the Germania National Bank 
and the Interstate Trust and Banking Company are about completed. The project does not 
contemplate an actual consolidation. The two corporations will have practically the same 
shareholders and directors, though with different officers, and will work in harmony, though 
not engaging in the same lines. The Germania National Bank will continue as a National 
bank in its present quarters with its present officers and clerical staff, and the Interstate will 
transfer its general banking accounts and business to the Germania. The Germania will 
throw to the Interstate all possible business in the way of savings, safe deposit and trust 
work. The stock of the two will be exchanged in such wise as to reduce the capital and sur- 
plus of the Interstate to $825,000, and to increase the capital and surplus of the Germania to 
$2,250,000. 

WESTERN STATES. 


Chicago.—A compilation of the returns of the State banks of this city as made to the 
Auditor of State on August 11 shows that the deposits of these institutions have reached a 
total of $230,000,000. How great this growth is may be seen from the fact that in 1890 these 
deposits were only $35,000,000, and in 1898 $113,000,000, the present figures being an increase of 
100 per cent. since the latter date. 

South Dakota Banks Prosperous.— Deposits in the National banks of South Dakota 
have increased over 100 per cent. in the past four years, according to a statement issued 
August 12 by George A. Silsby, National bank examiner of the State. Mr. Silsby says that in 
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1899 there were twenty-five National banks in the State, while now there are fifty-seven. The 
increase in deposits in the banks which were in existence four years ago is sixty-three per 
cent. The total deposits of the State are $32,000,000, or $71.10 per capita. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The First National Bank will absorb the Coal and [ron National Bank, 
the latter having gone into voluntary liquidation as a separate institution on August 15. It 
is the intention to increase the capital of the First National from $500,000 to $1,000,C00. 

North Dakota Bankers.—A meeting was held at Grand Forks, No. Dak., August 27 and 
28 for the purpose of organizing the Nurth Dakota Bankers’ Association. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—At the monthly meeting of the directors of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, August 10, it was voted to increase the capital from $1,000,000 to 
21,500,000 and the surplus from $500,000 to $1,000,000. It was also decided to buy property on 
which a modern bank building will be built. 

—Geo. E. Bittinger, for the past eight years Cashier of the First National Bank, River- 
side, Cal., became Cashier of the Los Angeles National Bank September 1. Mr. Bittinger 
remains a director of the First National Bank, of Riverside, and also second Vice-President, 
the latter office being created for him so that the bank might retain his services in an advi- 
sory Official capacity. 








Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 

Arkansas.—On August 8 the Bank of Devall Bluff was placed in the hands of a Receiver, 
and it is reported that $10,000 of the bank’s funds is missing. 

Indiana.—The private bank of Kinney & Co., at Angola, closed August 18. It is stated 
that an attempt to finance a trolley line caused the failure. 

Minnesota.—The recent failure of the Commercial Banking Co., of Duluth, owing to a 
reported embezzlement by an employee, also brought about the closing of the Merchants’ 
Bank, of Duluth, on August 14. 

—The Commercial! Banking Co., of Carlton, and the Bank of Cloquet closed August 13. 

—The Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, of Montgomery, closed August 14, with deposit 
liabilities of from $59,000 to $60,000. 

New Jersey.—The Navesink National Bank, of Red Bank, closed August 14. It is esti- 
mated by the Receiver that the liabilities of the bank are $33,173 in excess of the good assets. 
Individual deposits amounted to about $295,000 and due National banks, $105,154. 

North Carolina.—The Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, of Newbern, closed August 4, and 
a considerable shortage is reported in the accounts of the Cashier, who is said to be missing. 

Tennessee.—The Stewart County Bank, of Dover, suspended August 20. 

—The Bank of Henderson closed on July 31, the Cashier having lost heavily in cotton 
speculations, according to report. Deposit liabilities were about $50,000. 

Texas.—On August 19 the Citizens’ National Bank, of Beaumont, capital $100,000, sus- 
pended. Rod Oliver, President of the bank, was interested in several banks in Texas, includ- 
ing the Bank of Frost, the Groesbeck National, Allen & Oliver, Hubbard City, and the Bar- 
ron Banking Co., of Thornton, all of which have suspended. 

These failures are comparatively unimportant, except those at Beaumont and Groesbeck, 
thejCitizens’ National, of Beaumont, having had an extensive deposit line. 








Money in the United States Treasury. 























Jan. 1, 1903. | July 1, 1903. | | Aug. 1, 1903. Sept. 1, 1903. 
Gold coin and bullion............eeeeeeees | $617, 196. 083 3 | $631, 186,844 | | $634,869,278 | $67,358,790 
Silver dollars......... ecccccccoees Leevccees | 470,783,167 | 485, 798, 190 | 4865, 579, 592 485,262,934 
Silver WullOM. ......cccccccccccccccccccces 23,057,667 15,311,210 | | 15,836,557 15,601,548 
Subsidiary silver............+seeeesee ees | 6,419,206 | 9,411,209 | 9,432,720 8,996,276 
United States notes,.........cceeeeeeeeees | 2,910,158 | 10,088,644 1) 485,451 11,303,448 
National bank notes........cccsccccesccse| 16,251,253 | 13, ‘262. 461 15, 948, 987 19,203,045 
,  SPPPPrePrrrerrrrrrrrrrrrriiiay 31, 136,617,534 '$1, 165,059,508 |$1,173,152,585 $1,187,726,041 
Certificates and sesmemend notes, 1890,| | | 
OUTSTANGING.......cccccscccccccccccccees | 833,909,877 | 853,233,097 | 859,780,909 867,934,557 
Net cash in Treasury...........+++++++2++| $802,707,657 | $311,826,411 $313, 421, 676 $319,791,484 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


& 
The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


6898—First National Bank, Knox, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6899— First National Bank, Coeburn, Virginia. Capital, $25,000. 

6900— First National Bank, Crawford, Nebraska. Capital, $25,000. 
6901—First National Bank, Scribner, Nebraska. Capital, $25,000. 
6902—State National Bank, Little Kock, Arkansas. Capital, $100,000. 

6903 Staunton National Bank, Staunton, Virginia. Capital, $100,000. 
6904 -Petaluma National Bank, Petaluma. California. Capital, $100,000. 
6905—Farmers’ National Bank, Edinburg, Indiana. Capital, $25,000. 
6906—First National Bank, Henning, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6907— First National Bank, Sumner, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6908—First National Bank, West Allis, Wisconsin. Capital, $25,000. 

6909— First National Bank, Dyer, Indiana. Capita), $25,000. 

6910—First National Bank, Raymond, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 
6911—City National Bank, Muskogee, Indian Territory. Capital, $100,000. 
6912—First National Bank, Butler, New Jersey. Capital, $50,000. 
6913—First National Bank, West Middlesex, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
6914—First National Bank, Neodesha, Kansas. Capital, $30,000. 
6915—Planters’ National Bank, Whitewright, Texas. Capital, $100,000. 
6916— Blackwell National Bank, Blackwell, Oklahoma. Capital, $30,000. 
6917—Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Minneota, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000- 
6918 —First National Bank, Lake Crystal, Minnesota. Capital, $30,000. 
6919 -First National-Bank, Oroville, California. Capital, $50,000. 
-6920—Opelousas National Bank, Opelousas, Louisiana. Capital, $50,000. 
6921—First National Bank, Le Sueur Center, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
6922—First National Bank, Hughes Springs, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 
6923—Laurel National Bank. Laurel, Mississippi. Capital, $100,000. 
6924—First National Bank, O’Fallon, [llinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6925—First National"Bank, Bridgewater, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
6926—First National Bank, Cowgill, Missouri. Capital, $25,000. 
6927—First Nationa) Bank, Grangeville, Idaho. Capital, $25,000. 
6928—Choctaw-Chickasaw National Bank, Durant, Indian Territory. Capital, $50,000. 
6929—National Bank of Ellsworth, Ellsworth, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
6930 -First National Bank, Dickson, Tennessee. Capital, $25,000. 
6931—First Nationul Bank, Yorkville, South Carolina. Capital, $50,000. 
6932—First National Bank, Hamilton, Kansas. Capital, $25,000. 

6933— First National Bank,Grand Meadow, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
6934—First National Bank, Hallock, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
6935—Miles National Bank, Miles, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6936 —First National Bank, Harvey, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 

6937—First National Bank, Webster, Pennsylvania. 

6938—First National Bank, Hopedale, Pennsylvania. Capita), $50,000. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 


First National Bank, Sanborn, North Dakota; by C. A. Jones, et al. . 

Greensboro National Bank, Greensboro, Georgia; by L. O. Benton, et al. 

First National Bank, Erie, Illinois; by Robert L. Burchell, et al. 

First National Bank of Cherry Tree (Grant, P. O.) Pennsylvania; by R. F. Pitcairn, et al. 
Jackson National Bank, Jackson, Minnesota; by A. W. Quinn, et al. 
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Citizens’ National Bank, Curwensville, Pennsylvania; by E. A. Irwin. et al. 
Pearsall National Bank, Pearsall, Texas; by C. H. Beever, et al. 

Henry National Bank, Henry, Illinois; by L. R. Phillips, et al. 

Deming National Bank, Deming, New Mexico; by T. M. Wingo, et al. 

Cass County National Bank, Casselton, North Dakota; by N. M. Young, et al. 
First National Bank, Morgan, Utah; by James Pingree, et al. 

First National Bank, Charlestown, Indiana; by Jno. F. McCulloch, et al. 
Exchange National Bank, Perry, Oklahoma: by Fred G. Moore, et al. 

First National Bank, Perry, Oklahoma ; by Geo. M. Ellis, et al. 

First National Bank, Farmington, Minnesota; by C. L. Bishop, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Burlington, Kansas; by Chas, N. Converse, et al. 
First National Bank, Covington, Louisiana; by L. Lippman, et al. 
Northumberland National Bank, Northumberland, Pennsylvania; by M. H. Taggart, e/ al. 
National Bank of Commerce, San Antonio, Texas: by J. P. Barclay, et al. 
American National Bank, Idaho Falls, Idaho: by Bowen Curley, et al. 

First National Bank, Alvin, Texus; by Sealy Hutchings, ef al. 

First National Bank, Papillion, Nebraska; by A. W. Clurke, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Lansford, Pennsylvania; by J. T. Nusbaum, eft al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, Delphi, Indiana: by James A. Shirk, et al. 

Puritan National Bank, Danielson, Connecticut ; by Harry E. Back, ef al. 
Lackawanna National Bank, West Seneca, New York: by L. L. Westbrook, et «/. 
First National Bank, Grove, Indian Territory ; by W. M. Charlesworth, eft al. 
National Bank of Commerce, Walters, Oklahoma; by W. H. Allder, et ai. 
First National Bank, Snyder, Oklahoma: by Robert E. Huff, et al. 

Empire National Bank, Clarksburg, West Virginia: by V. L. Highland, eft al. 
First National Bank, Cucamonga, California: by David S. Barmore, et al. 
First National Bank, Dry Ridge, Kentucky; by W. T.S. Blackburn, et al. 
Bessemer National Bank, Bessemer, Alabama; by R. F. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, Byars, Indian Territory ; by 8. L. Williams, et al. 
American National Bank, Bartlesville. Indian Territory ; by H. N. Cook, et al. 
First National Bank, Remsen, lowa: by M. R. Faber, et ail. 

First National Bank, Swineford, Pennsylvania; by W. B. Winey, et al. 

First National Bank, Kerens, Texas; by Travis Holland, et al. 

Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Humboldt, Kansas; by O. H. Stewart, et al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, Mansfield, Pennsylvania; by Charles S, Ross, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 
State Bank, Fort Morgan, Colorado: into First National Bank. 
State Bank, Iona, Minnesota: into First National Bank. 
State Bank, Frazee, Minnesota; into First National Bank. 
Rock Falls State Savings Bank, Rock Falls, Lllinois; into First National Bank. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM—Title Guarantee 
Trust Co.; capital, $200,000; 
Smyer; Treas., E. L. Smith. 

AREKANSAS. 

CABOT—Bank of Cabot; Pres., W.M. Patton; 
Cas., C. B. Maxwell. 

Fort SmitH—Fort Smith Trust Co.; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., O. E. Carnes; Sec., W. F. 
Blocker; Treas., J. K. Kimmons. 

HARDY—Farmers’ Bank ‘successor to Sharp 
Co. Bank); capital, $7,500; Pres., S. P. 
Turner; Cas., A. M. Metcalf. 

LITTLE RocK—State National Bank (succes- 
sor to State Bank); capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Jos. E. England, Sr.;Cas., Robt.S. Hamilton. 


CALIFORNIA. 
MonroviA—Granite Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Walter S. Newhall; 
Cas., C. O. Monroe, 
OROVILLE— First National Bank; 
$50,000; Cas., C. H. Schiveley. 


Loan and 
Pres., E. J. 


capital, 


PLACERVILLE—Alderson Banking Co. (sue- 
cessor to Thomas Alderson); capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., Thomas E. Alderson; Vice-Pres., 
Percy C. Alderson; Cas., John B. Alderson. 

PETALUMA—Petaluma National Bank ; capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., Chas. Martin. 


DELAW ARE. 
CAMDEN—Baltimore Trust Co.; Cas., Jno. B, 
Monahan. 
W YOMING—Baltimore Trust Co. 


GEORGIA. 
BROXTON—Bank of Broxton ; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., J. M. Ashley: Cas., C. E. Baker; 
Asst. Cas., W. W. Lott. 
HAGAN—Bank of Hagan; Pres., W. S. Wit- 
ham; Cas., John B. Chiles. 


IDAHO. 
BuRKE—Bank of Burke; Cas., W. H. Smith. 
GRANGEVILLE—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Wallace Scott; Cas., 
Martin Wagner. 
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ILLINOIS. 

ELIZABETHTOWN—First State Bank (succes- 
sor to W. R. Warford); capital, $30,000; 
Pres., Geo. W. Hogan; Cas., E. F. Wall, Jr. 

MILMINE—T. O. Holcomb & Co. 

O’FALLON—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., E. H. Smiley: Vice-Pres., 
Geo, W. Tiedemann; Cas., W. R. Dorris. 

RAYMOND—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Wm. H. Cass. 

St. JAcOB—State Bank: capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Fred Sohler; Cas., Rufus Pike. 

St. JOSEPH—St. Joseph Bank; capital, $20,- 
000; Pres... F. B. Vennum; Vice-Pres., U. 
G. Glasscock; Cas., I. 8. Peters: Asst. Cas.. 
Mae Peters. 

SUMNER— First National Bank (successor to 
Bank of Sumner); capital, $25,000: Pres., 
H. J. Boeckmann: Cas., O. A. Fyffe; Asst. 
Cas., J. W. Vangilder. 


INDIANA. 

DYER—First National Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Henry L. Keelman; Vice-Pres., 
Henry C. Batterman; Cas., Aug. W. Stom- 
mel. 

EDINBURG — Farmers’ Nationa) Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Jno. T. Middleton. 

WALTON—Bank of Walton; Pres., Thos. F. 
Collison; Cas., W. F. Cordell: Asst. Cas., 
Robert F. Cordell. 

WANATAH—Pinney’s Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Wm. E. Pinney ; Cas., Paul Nuppnau; 
Asst. Cas., John L. Jones, 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


DuRANT— Choctaw-Chickasaw National 
Bank ; capital, $50,000; Pres., F. M. Pirtle: 
Cas., I. B. Walker. 

HENRYETTA—Citizens Bank : capital, $12,500; 
Pres., Sam Rose: Vice-Pres., I. W. White- 
head; Cas., W. B. Hudson. 

KINGSTON—Bank of Helen: capital, $10,000; 
Pres.. F. R. Hedrick; Cas.,G. P. Wheeler. 

LENAPAH—! enapah State Bank; Pres., C. M. 
Woodward: Cas., R. D. Gassner. 

MUSKOGEE-City National Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., D. W. Hogan; Vice-P;es., 

1e0. K. Williams; Cas., V. R. Coss. 

STIGLER—Bank of Stigler: capital, $7,500; 
Pres., Sam Rose: Cas., Charles C. Sloan. 


IOWA. 

ANITA — Citizens’ Savings Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., James E. Bruce; Cas., Ed M. 
Blakesley ; Asst. Cas., W. L. Overman. 

DALLAS—People’s Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., O. L. Wright; Cas., O. C. James. 

Des Mornes—Century Savings Bank; capi- 
tal $100,000; Pres., W.G. Harvison; Cas., H. 
M. Whinery. 

DuRANT—Farmers and Merchants’ Savings 
Bank; capital, $25,000: Pres., Theo. Sindt; 
Cas., W. H. Crecelius. 

HARVEY—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Herman Rietveld ; Cas., Robert 
G. Emmel. 


HvUBBARD—People’s Bank; Pres., Geo. R. 
Long; Cas., H. R. Long; Asst. Cas., G. E. 
Long. 

IDA GROVE-—Ida Grove Exchange Bank; 
Pres., E. P. Smith; Cas., Leonard S. Smith. 

KANSAS. 

COFFEY VILLE—State Bank. 

HAMILTON—First National Bank (successor 
to State Bank): capital, $25,000; Pres., R. B. 
Anderson; Cas., Perry Clemans. 

LAFONTAINE—Lafontaine State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., J. M. Surber; Cas., J. P. 
Donahue. 

NEODESHA—First National Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., Dugald Stewart; Cas., Wm. 
Hill. 

WEST MINERAL—Mineral Kansas State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Wm. Smith; Cas., 
James H. Elliott; Asst. Cas., N. C. Perrine: 

KENTUCKY. 

BIRMINGHAM—Bank of Birmingham; Pres., 
Chas. E. Smith; Cas., D. M. Hocker. 

DUBLIN— Bank of Dublin; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., A. Thorp: Cas., Milton Boerner. 

MILFORD—Milford Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., Bela Ogdon; Cas., M. W. Dickey. 

WILLARD—Bank of Willard; Pres., Jno. M. 
Webb; Cas., O. H. Burley ; Asst. Cas., C. V. 
Fitch. 

LOUISIANA. 

OPELOUSAS—Opelousas National Bank ; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., E. B. Dubuisson ; Cas., 
A. Leon Dupre. 

MICHIGAN. 

EAvuU CLAIRE—Bank of Eau Claire: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. S. Fatman; Cas., J. M. 
Wright. 

CLARE—J. W. Dunlop’s Banking House. 

DETROIT —-Russell] Street Bank. 

MEARS—Gardner T. Sands. 

SuTTONS Bay—Leelanau County Bank; capi- 
tai, $10,900; Pres., D. H. Power; Cas., Clyde 
Morrison; Mgr., W. J. Rachow. 

MINNESOTA. 

DARFUR—State Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
J. H. Dickman: Cas., Carl F. Klein. 

DOVER—First state Bank (successor to Dover 
Bank); capital, $10,000; Pres., S. J. Lom- 
bard; Cas., E. E. Rank; Asst. Cas., H. 
Brown. 

GRAND MEADOW—First National Bank: cap- 
ital, $25,000; Cas., G. A. Wright. 

HALLOCK —First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., D. E. Tawney ; Cas., Charles 
Dure. 

HENNING—First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., F. B. Coon; Cas., H. A. Bruttag; 
Asst. Cas., J. R. Nims. 

LAKE CRYSTAL - First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $30,000; Pres., G. Guttersen; Cas., J. J. 
McGuire. 

LE SUEURCENTER — First National Bank 
(successor to Le Sueur Center Bank); capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., L. Patterson; Cas., 8. H. 
Whitney. 











NEW BANKS, 


MINNEOTA— Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. A. 
Crowe; Cas., EK. I., Leland; Asst. Cas., M. 
F. Ahern. 

NORTHOME—First State Bank: capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., C. W. Hastings; Cas.. J. E. Cowan. 

St. JAMES—Security State Bank; cupital, 
$50,000; Pres., W. P. Rempel; Cas., F. E. 
Veltman. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

LAUREL—Laurel National Bank: capital. 
$100,000; Pres., Edward D. Peirce; Cas., C. 
M. McDonald. 

LEAKESVILLE—Bank of Leakesville; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., E. F. Ballard. 


MISSOURI. 

COWGILL—First National Bank (successor 
to Cowgill Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
James Cowgill; Cas., J. W. Myers. 

DE KALB—De Kalb State Bank ; capital, $10,- 
000: Pres., Jno. W. Page: Vice-Pres., S. D. 
Call; Cas., Walter W. Head. 

GREENWOOD—Bank of Greenwood; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., T. B. Miller; Cas., W. H. 
Barron, Jr. 

REGER—Farmers’ State Bank ; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., E. Pritze: Cas., Chester B. Campbell. 

St. JosEPH—Bank of North St. Joseph; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., E. A. King; Cas., F. E. 
Smith; Asst. Cas., E. C. Smith. 

St. Louts—United States Trust Co.: capital, 
$400,000; Pres., B. G. Farrar; Vice-Pres., 
W. J. Atkinson; Asst. Treas., Eugene 
Karst; Sec., R. S. Doubleday. 


NEBRASKA. 

CRAIG—Farmers’ State Bank: capital, $12,- 
000; Pres., Jacob C. Martin; Cas., Everett 
J. Martin. 

CRAWFORD—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres. B. F. Johnson; Cas., C. A. 
Minich. 

MILLIGAN—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank 
(successor to Farmers’ State Bank); capital, 
$8,000: Pres., F. W. Sloan; Cas., Charles 
Smith, Jr.; Asst. Cas., Benjamin A. Smith. 

SCRIBNER -First National Bank: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., F. M. McGiverin: Cas., J. L. 
Reinard. 

NEW JERSEY. 

BUTLER—First National Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., Chas. A. Wilson; Vioe-Pres., H. 
Vroom Day; Cas., Melvin S. Condit; Asst. 
Cas., Chas, G. Wilson. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
SPARTA—Bank of Sparta: capital, $7,500; 
Pres., W. C. Fields; Cas., F. J. Carson, Jr. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
KNox—First National Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Vice-Pres., John H. McIntyre; Cas., J. A. 
Minckler. 
LEONARD—First State Bank; capital], $10,000; 
Pres., James K. Banks; V.ice-Pres., W. S. 
Goddard; Cas., W. F. Redmon. 


CHANG Es, 
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McCKINNEY--First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., E. J. Weiser; Vice-Pres., P. Ber- 
telson: Cas., David Clark, Jr. 

NORTHFIELD—First State Bank of Hampden; 
capital. $10,000; Pres.. Julius Rosholt; Cas., 
F. R. Swarthout; Asst. Cas., Jacob L. 
Rosholt. 

OHIO. 

HOPEDALE - First National Bank: 
$50,000; Pres., Wm. J. Stringer. 

MILLEDGEVILLE --Milledgeville Bank: capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., Charles E, Ford; Cas., W 
E. Smith; Asst. Cas., Marie Smith. 

PORTSMOUTH — Security Savings Bank and 
Trust Co.: capital, $100,000; Pres., Geo. D. 
Selby: Sec., H. W. Heer; Treas., W. D. 
Horr. 

ST. MARYS—St. Marys Banking and Trust Co.; 
capital, $60,000; Pres., O. E. Dunan; Vice- 
Pres., L. G. Neely; Treas., R. B. Gordon; 
Sec., H. G. McLain. 


OKLAHOMA. 

AUTWINE—Farmers’ State Bank: capital, 
$10.000: Pres., F. C. Spalding; Cas., H. E. 
Christensen; Asst. Cas., A. M. Christensen. 

BLACKWELL—Blackwell National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Blackwell); capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., J. M.Skeiton; Cas.,J. W. Morse. 

FAIRVIEW-— First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
600: Pres., S. T. Goltry; Vice-Pres., David 
Story; Cas., Arthur Hess. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

AusTIN—Bank of Austin: capital, $50,000; 
Pres., N. N. Metealf; Vice-Pres., F. E. Bald- 
win; Cas., R. I. Thompson. 

ELLSWORTH—Nautional Bank of Ellsworth; 
capital, $25,000; Vice-Pres., A. A. Augustus; 
Cas., H. J. Millar. 

HOMESTEAD—Homestead Savings Bank and 
Trust Co.; capital, $125,000; Pres., G. M. 
Hall; Vice-Pres., Peter Fry and W.S. B. 
Hays: Treas., Hugh Nevin. 

NEW KENSINGTON—Logan Trust Co. (succes- 
sor to New Kensington Bank): capital, 
$125,000; Pres., Alex W. Logan: Vice-Pres., 
Charles Parker; Treas., Joseph R. Alter; 
See., John McCarthy Kennedy. 

PITTSBURG—Mt. Washington Savings and 
Trust Co.; cupital, $150,000; Pres., C. C. 
Boehmer; Vice-Pres., Daniel Hill; Treas., 
W. W. Hill. 

WEBSTER—First Nationa! Bank; Pres., R. A. 
Rankin. 

WELLSBORO — Tioga County Savings and 
Trust Co.; capital, $125,000: Pres., Hugh 
Young: Vice-Pres., L. L. Bailey; Treas., 
Henry C. Cox. 

WEST MIDDLESEX — First National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., L. A. Burnett: Vice- 
Pres., W. W. Johnson; Cas., F. S. Fish. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

BISHOPVILLE— People’s Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., W. C. Rogers; Vice-Pres., T. E, 

Davis; Cas., Julien C. Rogers. 


capital, 
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COLUMBIA — Columbia Trust Co.; capital, 
$100,000 ; Pres., Henry Parsons; Vice-Pres., 
J.L. Minnaugh: Treas., E. W. Robertson. 

YORKVILLE—First National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Cas., R. C. Allein. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ARTESIAN — Security State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. Z. Sharp; Vice-Pres., J. 
E. Whiting; Cas., A. E. Buck; Asst. Cas., 
Fred. M. Ryan. 

BRIDGEWATER—First National] Bank (succes- 
sor to Bank of Bridgewater); capital, $25,- 
000; Pres.. E. L. Abel; Cas., T. J. Shanard. 

FARMER - State Bank; capital, $6,000: Pres., 
N. J. Brockmann; Vice-Pres., M. D. Gates; 
(as., Frank A. Gates; Asst. Cas., V. H. 
Masters. 

LEAD— Miners and Merchants’ Savings Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. F. Porter; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. B. Thompson; Cas., J. J. Mor- 
row: Asst. Cas., H. E. Robinson. 

ORIENT—Orient State Bank: capital, $5,000: 
Pres., F. R. Gardner; Vice-Pres., W. T. 
Gardner; Cas.,N. A. Gardner. 


TENNESSEE. 
BROWNSVILLE—People’s Savings Bank ; cap- 
ital, $25.000. 
DICKSON—First National Bank : capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Pitt Henslee; Cas., S. E. Hant. 


TEXAS. 

HUGHES SPRINGS — First National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres... C. H. Morris: Cas., 
J. M. Mitchell. 

MART—Mart Loan and {Trust Co.; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. M. Kennedy. 

MILES— Miles National Bank: capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Henry Wilks Robinson; Cas., Arthur 
Howard Lewin. 

WHITEWRIGHT—Planters’ National Bank; 
(successor to Planters’ Bank); capital. $100,- 

° 000: Pres., W. O. Womack; Cas., J. W. 
Ashley: Asst. Cas., Guy Hamilton. 


VIRGINIA. 
COEBURN—First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. W. Bell; Vice-Pres., H. Hard- 
away: Cas., C. J. Carpenter. 
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GRUNDY—Bank of Grundy; Pres., J. H, 
Stinson: Cas., W. L. Dennis. 

STAUNTON—Staunton National Bank: capi- 
tal. $190,000; Pres., B. E. Vaughan; Cas., G. 
G. Child. 

W ASHINGTON. 

LEAVENWORTH—Tumwater Savings Bank: 
Pres., L. Lamb; Vice-Pres., P. Davis: Cas., 
W.H. Hadley. 

WISCONSIN. 

AUBURN—First State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., C. W. Gardner: Vice-Pres., C. E. 
Best ; Cas., J. W. Gray. 

BANGOR—Bangor State Bank: capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., I. H. Richardson; Vice-Pres., 
Wm. Smith; Cas., J. E. Fencel. 

BELLEVILLE - Citizers’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., S. E. Miller; Vice-Pres.; E&. 
C. Morse; Cas., Ed. C. Story; Asst. Cas., 
John Hosken. 

BLACK CREEK—Bank of Black Creek ; capi- 
tal, $10,000: Pres., Wm. Strassburger: Vice- 
Pres., Peter Ryser; Cas., G. H. Peters. 

KENDALL — Kendall State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., G. R. Hill; Vice-Pres., O. R. 
Holmes; Cas., L. H. Felker; Asst. Cas., 
Chas. Marquette. 

LINDEN—Bank of Linden; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., John Harker; Vice-Pres., 8. B. Har- 
ker; Cas., J. B. Harker. 

MIDDLETON—Bank of Middleton; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. F. Pirestorff; Vice-Pres., 
Louis Watzke ; Cas., W. H. Pirestorff. 

West ALuts—First National Bank; capital, 

25,000; Pres.,S. McCord; Cas., L. G. Baker. 


CANADA. 


MANITOBA. 
ARDEN—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; Geo. 
S. Harrison, Mgr. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
SPRING H1LL—Union Bank of Halifax; J. 
W. Murray, Mer. 

ONTARIO. 
FRANKFORD—Molsons Bank. 
HAILEYBURG—Union Bank of Canada; J. 5. 

Hiam, Mer. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL ETC. 


ARIZONA. 
TOMBSTONE — First National 
Howell, Asst. Cas. 


AREANSAS. 

Fort SmitH—American National Bank: A. 
S. Dowd, Asst. Cas. in place of W. A. Camp- 
bell. 

VAN BuREN—Citizens’ Bank: R.’E. Brown, 
Cas., deceased. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los ANGELES—Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; capital increased to $1,500,000; 
surplus increased to $1,000,00f. Los An- 
geles National Bank; Geo. E. Bittinger, 


Bank; J. A. 


Cas, Southwestern National Bank; A. 
B. Jones, Cas, 

RIVERSIDE—First National Bank: Stanley J. 
Castleman, Cas, in place of G. EF. Bittinger; 
M. M. Millice and T. D. Hurd, Asst. Cas. 
Riverside Savings Bank and Trust Co.; W. 
H. Robinson, Cas. in place of Stanley J. 
Castleman. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEw HAVEN—Mechanics’ Bank; 8S. 
Strong, Cas. 

PuTtTNAM—Thompson Savings Bank; Oscar 
Tourtelotte, Pres. in place of John Elliott, 
deceased. 


Fred. 

















NEW BANKS, 


FLORIDA. 
West PALM BEACH—Dade County State 
Bank; capital increased to $40,000. 


GEORGIA. 
FITZGERALD — Bowen Banking Co.; title 
changed to Exchange Bank; capital in- 
creased to $50,000. 


ILLINOIS. 

PEORIA— Peoria National Bank; L. F. Hough- 
ton, Cas. in place of H. T. Bartlett. 

SPARTA—Merchants’ Exchange Bank: capi- 
tal increased to $50,000. 

TUSCOLA — First National Bank; S. Y. Whit- 
lock, Cas. in place of F. W. Hammond; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of 8. Y. Whitlock. 


INDIANA. 

DUNKIRK—First State Bank: John W. Web- 
ster, Jr., Cas. in place of C. W. Smaliey, re- 
signed. 

LOWELL —State National Bank: John A. 
Kimmet, Vice-Pres. in place of A. A. Ger- 
rish, deceased; H. M. Johnson, Asst. Cas, 
in place of P. A. Berg. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
SPOKOGEE—First National Bank: J. H. Swot- 
ford, Vice-Pres.; Horace Wilson, Cas. 


IOWA. 

BUFFALO CENTER—First National Bank; R. 
C. Ballstadt, Cas. in place of A. W. Winden. 

CEDAR RAPIDS—Citizens’ National Bank; J. 
L. Bever, Jr., Asst. Cas. 

DECORAH—Winneshiek County State Bank; 
E. W. D. Holway, Vice-Pres.; R. Algyer, 
Cas. in place of E. W. D. Holway. 

DYSART—First National Bank; H. J. Von 
Lackum, Pres. in place of Oscar Casey; 
Oscar Casey, Cas. in piace of C. J. Miller. 

GREENE—Merchants’ National Bank; J. B. 
Shepardson, Vice-Pres.; D. H. Ellis and C. 
H. Williams, Asst. Cas. 

lowA FALLS-—State Bank; Cyrus P. Rich- 
mond, Asst. Cas. 

STATE CENTER—Bank of State Center; W.N. 
Gilbert, Pres. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE—Louisville National Banking 
Co.; 8. Thurston Ballard, Vice-Pres, in place 
of John E. Sutcliffe, deceased. 
OLIVE HiLL—Olive Hill Bank: capital in- 
creased to $25,000. 


LOUISIANA. 
AMITE CITY— People’s Bank; 
creased to $50,000. 
NEW IBERIA—State National Bank; H. L. 
Smith, Vice-Pres.; H. E. Suberbeille, Asst. 
Cas. 


capital in- 


MAINE. 
LEWISTON—First National Bank; Geo. W. 
Goss, Asst. Cas. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—Mount Vernon National Bank: no 
Vice-Pres. in place of J. Adams Brown. 





CHANGES, ETC, 
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CAMBRIDGE—National City Bank; Frank L. 
Earl, Cas. in place of Henry B. Davis. 
Cambridge Trust Co.; Geo. Howland Cox, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. in place of Louis W. 
Cutting, resigned. 

MARBLEHEAD—Marblehead Savings Bank ; 
William F. Nutting, Treas. in place of Wil- 
liam Gilley, deceased. 

W ALTHAM—Waltham National Bank; H. P. 
Buncher, Act. Cas. 


MINNESOTA. 

BRECKENRIDGE — Breckenridge National 
Bank; F. F. Hanson, Cas. in place of 8. D. 
Balch. 

BRICELYN—First National Bank; P. M. Joice, 
Pres. in place of David Secor; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of P. M. Joice; Geo. O. Hal- 
vorson, Asst. Cas. 

ROYALTON—First National Bank; A. C. Wil- 
son, Pres. in place of A. H. Turrittin. 

MISSOUR:i. 

KIRKSVILLE—Baird National 
Smith, Asst. Cas. 

Unron—Bank of Union: Charles F. Gallen- 
kamp, Pres. 





Bank; A. H. 


MONTANA. 
DILLON—First National Bank; J. H. Gilbert, 
Cas. in place of R. A. Sullivan; no Asst. 
Cas, in place of J. H. Gilbert. 


NEBRASKA. 
ELK CREEK—State Bank; Frank Snethen, 
Cas., resigned. 

GENOA—Genoa National Bank; D. A. Wil- 
lard, Vice-Pres.: A. M. Mollen, Asst. Cas. 
HuMBOLDT— First National Bank; Frank 
Snethen, Pres. in place of F. M. Samuelson. 
SouTH OMAHA — South Omaha National 
Bank: H. C. Bostwick, additional Vice- 
Pres.; C. B. Anderson, Cas. in place of 

H.C. Bostwick. 


. NEW JERSEY. 

CAPE MAY—First National Bank; Frank 8. 
Lloyd, Cas. in place of Geo. M. Hendricks. 
DovER— Dover Trust Co.; E. W. Rosevear, 
Sec. and Treas. in place of H. M. George; 

H. M. George, Vice-Pres. 
JAMESBURG — First National Bank; F. E. 
Nodoker, Act. Cas. in place of I. 8S. Cham- 
berlain. 
NEW MEXICO. 
TUCUMCARI -— First National Bank; J. Taylor 
Bradley, Pres. in place of John A. Hughes. 


NEW YORE. 

ALBION—Orleans County National Bank; 
Wm. B. Dye, Pres. in place of Charles E. 
Hart. 

CHATHAM—State Bank ; Herbert A. Humph- 
rey, Cas. 

Lyons—Lyons National Bank: Dwight P. 
Chamberlain, Pres., William H. Akenhead, 
Asst. Cas. 

MiLFORD—Milford National Bank; Frank 
Bridges, Cas. in place of John R. Kirby, re- 
signed. 
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NEW YORK—Equitable National Bank: Car] 
Rudolph Schultz, Pres. in place of Charles 
A. Nones, 

UTicA—First National Bank; capital in- 
creased from $800,000 to $1,000,000. 

YONKERS—Citizens’ National Bank; abscrbed 
by Westchester Trust Co.; Peter J. Elting 
elected President of Westchester Trust Co. 
in place of John Hoag. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

DEvIL’s LAKt—Kamsey County National 
Bank: Blanding Fisher, Cas. in place of 
Geo. Juergens; A. W. Haig, Asst. Cas. in 
place of G. W. Strawbridge. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND—Coal and Iron National Bank; 
absorbed by First National Bank. 

COLUMBUS—American Savings Bank: Ralph 
Lazarus, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

DAYTON — Fourth National Bank: W. F. 
Hockett, Act. Cas. in place of C. L. Hard- 
man. 

ZANESVILLE—First National Bank: W. P. 
Sharer, Cas. in place of Geo. H. Stewart; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of W. P. Sharer. 


OKLAHOMA. 

CAKNEGIE—Citizens’ Bank ; capital increased 
to $10,000. 

CUSHING— Bank of Cushing: capital] increased 
to $15,000. 

GAGE—Bank of Gage; capital increased to 
$15,000. 

HOBART -— First National Bank; A. J. Dunlap, 
additional Vice-Pres.; N. E. Medlock, Cas. 
in place of E. C. Borchers. 

OKLAHOMA CiTy—American National Bank : 
E. F. Sparrow, Pres.in place of J.S. Corley; 
Geo. G. Sohlberg, Vice-Pres. in place of 8. 
E. Moss; no 2d Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. 
G. Sohiberg; F. P. Johnson, Cas.in place of 
A. E. Ashbrook. 

SHAW NEE— Bank of Commerce ; W. 8. Search, 
Pres, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

HOMESTEAD—First National Bank; J. O. 
Miller, Cas. in place of J. B. Neel; C. W. 
Morton, Asst. Cas. 

MOUNTVILLE—Mountville National Bank; 
J. H. Witner, Cas. in place of C. 8S. Mel- 
linger. 

PITTSBURG—Diamond National Bank; Wil- 
liam Price, Pres. in place of John S. Scully. 

READING —Farmers’ National Bank: W. L. 
Davis, Cas. in place of R. M. Hoffman; R. 
S. Meck, Asst. Cas. 

TURTLE CREEK—National Bank of Turtle 
Creek: H. E. Schenck, Cas. in place of W. 
H. Meyer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GREENVILLE—City National Bank: J. Wil- 
kins Norwood, Pres. in place of George A. 
Norwood. 


TENNESSEE. 
M ANCHESTER--Coffee County Bank; absorbed 
by First National Bank. 
ROGERSVILLE—Hawkins County Bank and 
Citizens’ Bank; reported consolidated. 


TEXAS. 

AMARILLO— First National Bank ; J. S. Ches- 
nutt, Asst. Cas. 

CALDWELL — First National Bank; Ford 
Brandenburg, Cas. in place of E. Stude- 
mann; no Asst. Cas. in place of J. W. 
Saunders. : 

GROESBECK — Citizens’ National Bank; G. V. 
McClintic, Vice-Pres. in place of J. P. Mor- 
ris; J. P. Morris, Cas. in place of Dan 
Parker. 

MADISONVILLE- First National Bank; John 
S. Kennedy. Cas. in place of D. H. Shapira. 

SEGUIN—First National Bank; R. W. Enck, 
Cas, in place of Edgar L. Gerhard. 


VIRGINIA. 
RoANOKE—First National Bank; J. T. Mead- 
ows, Cashier in place of John W. Shields, 
deceased. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


BELINGTON—Citizens’ National Bank; Fred 
Evans, Asst. Cas. 

PoInT PLEASANT—Merchants’ National Bank 
of West Virginia: title changed to Mer- 
chants’ National Bank. 

WELLSBURG—Wellsburg Banking and Trust 
Co.; Samuel George, Pres., deceased. 


WISCONSIN. 
CUMBERLAND—Island City Bank: reorgan- 
ized as Island City State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Fred W, Miller, Pres.; Lewis Larson, 
Vice-Pres. and Cas.: A. L. Morken, Asst. 
Cas. 
GREEN Bay—McCartney National Bank; 
capital increased to $50,000. 


WYOMING. 

CASPER—Casper National Bank; J. de F. 
Richards, Vice-Pres.; Maud Bohner, Asst. 
Cas. 

DovGLAS--First National Bank; J. de F. 
Richards, Pres. in place of D. F. Richards, 
deceased: no Vice-Pres. in place of J. de F. 
Richards: T. C. Rowley, Asst. Cas. in place 
of J. de F. Richards. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 


MARMORA-—A. W. Carscallen: succeeded by 
A. W. Carscallen & Co. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 

CALGARY—Union Bank of Canada; A. 8. 
Jarvis, Mgr. 

INDIAN HEAD—Union Bank of Canada; E. 
E. Code, Mer. in place of A. S. Jarvis.— 
Bank of Hamilton ; J. Sproat, Mgr. in place 
of R. R. Macleod. 











BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR 


ARKANSAS. 
DEVALL BLUFF—Bank of Devall Bluff. 


INDIANA. 
ANGOLA—Kinney & Co. 


IOWA. 
P1sGAH—Bank of Pisgah. 


MICHIGAN. 
PLYMOUTH—First National Exchange Fank ; 
in voluntary liquidation August 20 


MINNESOTA. 
CARLTON—Commercial Banking Co. 
CLOQUET— Bank of Cloquet. 
DuLuTH—Merchants’ Bank.—Commercial 

Banking Co. 
MONTGOMERY — Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank. 
NEW JERSEY. 
RED BANK — Navesink National Bank; in 
hands of Receiver August 14. 


NEW YORE. 
NEW YorK—Sharp & Bryan.— Hurlbutt, 
Hatch & Co. 
YONKERS—Citizens’ National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation August 1: absorbed by 
Westchester Trust Co. 


NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


IN LIQUIDATION. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
NEWBERN—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank. 
OHIO. 
CLEVELAND —Coal and [ron National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation August 15. 
NEW HoO.LLAND—Union Banking Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
DOYLESTOWN— Doylestown National Bank ; 
in hands of Receiver July 30. 
FAYETTE CiTy—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation August 1. 
ULYsses—Bank of Ulysses. 


TENNESSEE. 
DovER-Stewart County Bank. 
HENDERSON—Bank of Henderson. 


TEXAS. 

BEAUMONT — Citizens’ National 

hands of Receiver August 20. 
Frost—Bank of Frost. 
GROESBECK—Groesbeck National Bank; in 

hands of Receiver August 22. 
HUBBARD—Allen & Oliver. 
THORNTON—Barron Banking Co. 


WISCONSIN. 
BANGOR— Farmers and Merchants’ Bank. 


Bank: in 








Programme of American Bankers’ Association.—The bankers of San Francisco are ar- 


ranging a most interesting, instructive and enjoyable programme of entertainment. 


Wed- 








nesday evening there will be a steamer trip in the Bay of San Francisco to the Golden Gate, 
visiting the most important points of interest. Thursday afternoon a theatre party, Thurs- 
day evening an informal athletic entertainment, and on Friday afternoon a choice of trips to 
Mount Tamalapais, or Stanford University, Lick Observatory and San Jose, or to the Swiss 
Colony vineyards. 

**We can positively assert,” says secretary Branch in his announcement to members, 
‘that professional criminals are selecting for attack banks not members of this association, 
Out of a membership of nearly 7,000 there have been 8 attacks on our members since 1895, 
resulting in a total Joss of $70,526.51. In the same space of time 553 non-members have been 
attacked, resulting ina loss of $697,383.11. Besides our protective feature, energetic, active 
and watchful committees are working on the subjects of ‘ Education of Bank Clerks’ and 
‘Uniform Laws.’ Owing to the work of our Fidelity Committee our members are receiving 
annually a reduction of $159,000 on their fidelity bonds.”’ 

The trust company section will hold aspecial meeting at 10 0’clock A. M. October 20 at 
the California Theatre to discuss matters of particular interest to trust companies. The Sav- 
ings bank section wil) hold their meeting in the **Maple Room” at the Palace Hotel at 3 
P. M. October 20. The section has prepared a most interesting programme for Savings bank 
men, and this meeting will, no doubt, be largely attended. 

Seven hundred and forty-one banks have joined since September 1, 1902, making a total 
paid membership at the present time of 6,921. The officials would like to report to the next 
convention an addition of one thousand members. This figure cannot be reached unless the 
individual members of the association use their personal influence with correspondents not on 
the roll. 











MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEw YorK, September 1, 1903. 

A FURTHER DECLINE IN PRICES AT THE NEW YORK STOCK EsCHANGE, followed, 
however, by a recovery in August, made a majority of stocks touch the lowest point 
recorded since 1901. There has probably never been so sweeping a decline at any 
previous time with less disastrous results than that which has occurred during the 
present year. When full account is taken of the extraordinary speculation which 
prevailed two years ago, and of the fact that ordinarily operations in stocks are con- 
ducted on a margin of ten per cent., it is one of the most remarkable features of the 
situation that the fall in prices last year and this has seemingly had no fatal effects. 

The lowest prices of the year were recorded for the majority of stocks during the 
last month. A part of the decline was recovered during the last half of the month, 
although there has been no pronounced upward movement and the stock market at 
the close of the month was quiet. The extent of the decline since January 1 and 
the recovery from the lowest prices recorded are shown in the following table, giving 
a list of sixty stocks in which the declines as a rule were the largest. 
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Missouri, Kansas and Texas... 
Missouri Pacific 

New York Central 

New York, Chic. and St. Louis. 
North American 

Pacific Mail 

Pennsylvania 

Reading 

Rock Island 

St. Louis and San Fran., 2d pref. 
St. Louis & Southwest’rn, pref. 


Atchison 
Atchison, Pret... cccscccccce bees 
Baltimore and Ohio 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Canadian Southern 
Central of New Jersey......... 
Chesapeake and Ohio 
Chic., Mil. and St. Paul 
Chic. and Northwestern 
Chic., St. Paul, Mil. and Omaha 
Chic., Cinn., Clev. and St. Louis 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Southern Pacific 
Colorado Southern Southern 
Consolidated Gas.......... socce Tennessee Coal and Iron....... 
Delaware and Hudson Texas and Pacific 
Del., Lack. and Western Ce San ccconacenseecetes 
Denver and Rio Grande | Wabash, pref 

_ Wisconsin Central, pref........ 
Evansville and Terre Haute... Amalgamated Copper 
Great Northern, pref American Sugar 
Se WEE cccccccccccoesce Anaconda Copper 
Illinois Central Continental Tobacco, pref..... 
Iowa Central, pref | General Electric 
Kansas City Southern, pref.... | 
Lake Erie and Western 28 _ Republic Iron and Steel 
Louisville and Nashville | Rubber Goods, pref 
Manhattan | United States Leather, pref... 
Metropolitan Street | United States Rubber, pref.... 
Mexican Central | United States Steel 
- Minneapolis and St. Louis United States Steel, pref....... 
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Following a heavy drop in values in 1901, there have been since January 1 declines 
ranging from twenty to more than fifty per cent. in more than one-half of the stocks 
dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange. Stocks intrinsically the most valuable 
have suffered equally with stocks of little or no value. There must have been very 
severe individual losses, yet failures have been comparatively few, and the evidence 
of over-trading in the past is not to be found in the record of calamities which 
usually result when a great rise in values is suddenly followed by an extensive 
break. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that much of the speculation which raged 
in Wall street for so long was supplied with profits obtained in business and indus- 
tries outside of the street. People have speculated with money which they could 
lose without inviting bankruptcy. This would account for the small measure of 
disaster which the decline has produced. 

A casual inspection of the foregoing table will establish the fact that the declines 
were irrespective of the merits of the properties. As to the future of prices it would 
be rash to venture any prediction. Thereissome uneasiness evidenced, although it 
relates to the probable action of operators who may be disposed to work for a fur- 
ther decline. 

Regarding the general conditions which exercise a legitimate influence upon val- 
ues, it may be said that they are in the main favorable. Some uncertainty still ex- 
ists regarding the crops, and at least a month must elapse before estimates regard- 
ing the corn yield will have a basis of accurate data. The crop is late and some of 
it is in danger of an early frost, yet a 2,000,000,000 bushel yield is still possible. The 
winter wheat crop is about all harvested and will probably exceed the yield of 1902 
by 20,000,000 bushels. Spring wheat will make 4a less favorable showing, still the 
combined crop will come pretty close to the yield of last year. The cotton crop 
stands in danger of an early frost, but should it escape that menace a fair yield 
seems to be likely. 

The money required to move the crops will probably be forthcoming without 
causing any serious stringency. From the course taken by sterling exchange last 
month it would appear that any substantial advance in rates for money would bring 
gold from abroad. Rates for sterling dropped very close to the gold-importing 
point for a while. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has been making some provision for the autumn 
demand for money by segregating the internal receipts which he is permitted by 
law to deposit with National banks. He has on hand about $40,000,000 of these re- 
ceipts, which he has not turned into the Treasury, but has placed in the custody of 
the United States Treasurer. Should there be any pressing need for money during 
the next month or two it is understood that the money will be deposited with the 
National banks. In that event it is probable that the banks will be authorized to 
deposit other securities than Government bonds, as was done last year. 

The Government now has a balance of $232,000,000, of which $152,000,000 is in 
National bank depositaries. An additional deposit of $40,000,000 would still leave 
$40,000,000 as a working balance in the Treasury. 

The railroads continue to report veay large earnings, in fact the gain shown in 
the first six months of the current year is the largest ever reported for a similar pe. 
riod. As compiled by the ‘‘ Financial Chronicle,” the gross earnings of 151 roads 
in the six months ended June 30 were nearly $728,000,000, as against $638,000,000 in 
the previous year, an increase of $90,000,000. Net earnings, however, have failed 
to show a proportionate increase, being $218,000,000, against over $198,000,000 last 
year, a gain of less than $20,000,000. When comparison is made with previous 
years the showing is distinctly unfavorable. The gains in gross and net earnings 
for the first half of each year since 1898 are shown as follows: 
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ITnerease i n Increase in 
gross earnings. net earnings. 


eet cedeseusessdcocccesacenseseniossssensoncetoceses $19,931,689 $17,690,035 
27,016,712 10,053,539 

70,788,316 25,126,969 

26,723,180 

7,422,906 

19,767,230 


The increase in net earnings was only 20 per cent. of the increase in gross earn- 
ings in 1902 and 22 per cent. in 1905, while in 1898 it was 36 per cent., in 1899 43 per 
cent., in 1900 35 per cent. and in 1901 46 per cent. 

The increase in wages and in cost of material has been an important factor in pre- 
venting the increase in net earnings. Itis estimated that the railroads of the country 
last year paid for wages alone $100,000,000 more than in the previous year, one-half 
of which represents an advance in the rate of wages. 

Many of the railroads, however, make asplendid showing of earnings and surplus 
and several have increased the rate of dividends paid their shareholders. A notable 
instance last month was the Canadian Pacific, which raised its dividend from a basis 
of 5 per cent. to6 percent. perannum. Its surplus earnings applicable to dividends 
in the year ended June 30, 1903, were nearly $10,000,000, as against $7,500,000 in 
1902 and $5,600,000 in 1901. 

The Union Pacific is another road which has madea very favorable report for the 
year ended June 30, 1903. It shows a surplus of $15,297,248, as compared with 
$14,502,594 in the previous year. After paying dividends on preferred and common 
stock the surplus was $6,964,159, an increase of $648,000 over the previous year. 

It is estimated that nearly $57,000,000 will be disbursed for interest and dividends 
by railroad and other corporations in September as compared with about $51,000,000 
last year, $40,500,000 in 1901, $38,000,000 in 1900 and $23,500,000 in 1902. 

An interesting event of the month was the advance in the price of silver to the 
highest point reached in nearly two years. 

The question of currency legislation by the approaching Congress has received 
considerable attention recently by men prominent in the affairs of the Government. 
At the present time there seems to be little prospect of any important action by 
Congress, if for no other reason than that it is not good politics to meddle with so 
important a subject as the currency on the eve of a presidential campaign. The 
policy of letting well enough alone is one which appeals very strongly to statesmen 
at a time when they are about to appeal to the suffrage of their constituents. 

It will be difficult to convince many that legislation is necessary. There has 
been a very great expansion in our circulating medium in recent years. The money 
in circulation now exceeds $2,380,000,000, an increase in one year of $120,000,000 and 
of more than $530,000,000 in the last five years. A considerable part of the increase 
has been in National bank notes, and the limit of expansion in that direction has 
again been reached. There was an increase in that portion of cur currency of $55,- 
000,000 in the past year and of $177,000,000 since 1898. Statistically there is plenty 
of money and this fact is of itself an obstacle in the way of securing legislation as to 
the currency even on reformatory lines. 

While there are very serious defects in our currency system, and it is admittedly 
unscientific, it is nevertheless true that the currency as a whole has been put upon a 
more solid basis than supported it a few yearsago. And this is the fact notwithstand- 
ing that the tendency is to make paper the sole currency in use. Coin except in frac- 
tional denominations is little used. Of $1,255,000,000 gold coin estimated to be in 
the country only about $620,000,000 is in circulation and one-half of that amount is 
in the possession of banking institutions. Of $555,000,000 silver dollars in existence 
only about $70,000,000 is outside of the United States Treasury. In the last five 
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years the increase in gold and silver certificates and National bank notes has raised 
the proportion of paper to sixty-seven per cent. of the total, an increase of ten per 
cent. In the following table the amount of the various forms of money classified as 
to paper and coin, is shown during five-year periods since 1878 : 





a 
e De 


June 30, June 30, | June 30, June 30, June 30, June 20, 
1878. 1883, 1888. 1893. 1898. 





Legal-tenders.. '$274,660,895 $310,182,177 | $294,282,812 $20,875,683 | $286,572,329  $336,591,372 
Currency certif. 46,245,000 13,060,000 | 14,415,000 11,935,000 26,045,000 





Treas. notes,1890 ........0. 0 ccceeeeeseee ee 140,661,694 98.665.580 19,119,670 
Gold certif..... 24,897,680 59 807,370 | 119,887,370 92,970,019 35,820,639 | 379,043,889 
Silver certi‘ 7.080 2.620.686 | 200,387,376 326,489,165 390,659,080 455,079,538 


Nat. bank notes 310, 129. 887 347.8 855,146 245,149,720 174, 731,139 223,129,103 400,408,189 


Total paper. .. $655,940,542 | $803,525,379 | $874,122.278 $l, 067,662,700 $1,060,892,331 $1,590,232,658 

















Gold coin........ $84,739,774 | $44,653,495 92,066,854 | $403,633.700  $660.959,860 $621,545,146 

Silver dollars.... 855,143 35,341,880 55,545,308 | 47,029,743 57.259. vo] 72,349,206 

Fract’nalsilver. 64,918, 322 2,474,299 50,354,635 | 65,400,268 64,323,7 2,195,600 
Total coin.. . $150,513,239 | | $432,469 | $497,966,7 92 $526,063,71 "$782, 543. 418 $786, —_—a 
Total cur’ncy. _ 806, 453, | 1, 235, 995, 055 | 1 ‘372089. 070 | 1,593, 726, ill 1,843,435,749 | 2,376,323.210 


The proportion of paper money in 1878 was eighty-one per cent. of the total, but 
at each of the other dates mentioned in the table it was less than in 1903. In five 
years last past the increase in paper was nearly $530,000,000 and in coin less than 
$4,000,000. While, however, the ratio of paper has increased our currency has been 
steadily approaching a gold basis Nearly fifty per cent. of our currency is now 
secured by gold, while of the remainder one-half is based on silver and about one half 
is unsecured, or based upon Government bonds. In the following table is shown 
the amount of our circulating medium based on gold and silver and the amount not 
so secured : 








BASED ON GOLD. | BASED ON SILVER. NO SPECIE BASIS. 
JUNE 30. ERNE | SRR See 

Amount. | Per wats Amount. | Per cent. Amount. = 
iittala sd iineanee ace a ake $109,637,454 13.59 | $65,780,545 | 8.16  $631,035,782 78.25 
ieee esedeetetesene 4,460,865 32.72 160,436,865 | 12.98 671,097.32: 54.30 
Ddictiinttciaeebialdaede nina ieiadaabiliaiide 511,954,224 37.31 306,287,314 22.32 553,847.5382 40.37 
ene 496,603,719 31.16 589,580,870 36.99 407,541,822 31.85 
PRR 696,780,519 37.80 610,908,198 33.14 535, 747. 032 29.06 
Dinisiaesaecediuneenases 1,150,589,085 48.42 638,734,614 26.88 586,999,561 24.70 


For 1903 we have counted $150,000,000 of legal-tender notes as based on gold, the 
act of 1900 having established a gold reserve of that amount which the Secretary of 
the Treasury is required to hold against those notes. More than $1,150,000,000 of 
our currency now consists of gold coin or paper against which gold is held for the 
full amount of the notes. The ratio has increased from 13.59 per cent. to 48.42 per 
cent. 

Silver coin or paper issued against silver is now only 26.88 per cent. of the total, 
as against 33.14 per cent. in 1898 and 36.99 per cent. in 1898. The notes having no 
specie basis represent only 24.70 per cent. of the total, and the ratio has steadily 
declined since 1878 when it was 78.25 per cent. As $400,000,000 of these notes are 
issued by the National banks which have deposited Government bonds as security, 
only about $186,000,000 or eight per cent. are unsecured. 

Some bank failures have occurred during the past month caused by bad invest- 
ments or by individual dishonesty. Confidence in the banks of the country has not 
been shiken, however, and at no previous time bave they apparently been financially 
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sounder than now. We are largely dependent upon the reports of the Nationa) 
banks for data which comprehend the banking interests of the entire country and 
these indicate that in the recent years of prosperity those institutions have greatly 
strengthened their position. 

The accompanying table shows the capital, surplus and undivided profits, 
deposits including amounts due banks but not Government deposits, and cash and 
reserves including amounts due from banks, as or about July 1 yearly since 1892: 


Cash, reserves and 


Surplus and 
i due from banks. 


profits. Deposits. 


Capital. 
$684,678,203 
685,786,719 
671,091,165 
658,224,180 
651,144,855 
632,153,042 
622,016,745 
604,865,327 
621,535,461 
645,719,099 
701,990,554 


$326,467,360 
343,082,950 
330,296,968 
329,004,137 
331,851,631 
330,267,222 
332,971,643 
342,321,752 
391,547,835 
416,739,818 
482,377,443 
542,183,538 


$2,309, 166,260 
1,921 654,226 
2,211,595,188 
2,162,695, 085 
2,122,715,462 
2,367,465,370 
2,743,174,001 
3,454,562.376 
3,520,997,( 61 
4,148,653,821 
4,341,775,403 
4,413,240,002 


$918,925,292 
733,336,526 
934,930,304 
893,562,£61 
801,286,103 
982,199,783 
1,128,870,668 
1,428, 227,108 
1,401,766,345 
1,681,500,988 
1,685. 430,370 
1,633,065,740 


743,506,048 


Since 1895 the ratio of surplus to capital has increased each year. It was only 
forty eight per cent. in 1892, fifty per cent. in 1893, forty nine per cent. in 1894, and 
fifty per cent. in 1895. By 1899 it had increased to fifty six per cent. and in 1900 it 
was sixty-three per cent., in 1901 sixty-five per cent. in 1902 sixty-eight per cent., 
and in 1903 seventy-three percent. Compared with 1892, while the capital increased 
only $59,000,000, the surplus increased nearly $216,000,000. 

In 1899 the capital of the National banks had fallen to a very low point, but since 
that time it has increased $139,000,000 while surplus increased $200,000,000. The 
growth in capital and surplus of the National banks has not, however, been in pro- 
portion to the increase in deposits, the latter having made a phenomenal gain. In 
1892 the deposits were $2,309,000,000 but they fell to $1,921,000,000 in the following 
year and in 1897 were very little larger than in 1892. Since 1897 they have increased 
rapidly and in 1903 they were $4,413,000,000, an increase of $2,104,000,000 since 
1892 and of $2,046,000,000 since 1897. 

The ratio of capital and surplus to deposits was forty-three per cent. in 1892, 
fifty-four per cent. in 1893, forty-five per cent. in 1894 and forty-six per cent. in 1895 
and 1896. It fell year by year until 1901 when it was down to twenty-five per cent. 
but it increased to twenty-seven per cent. in 1902 and to twenty-nine per cent. in 
1903. It is now fourteen per cent. less than in 1892. 

The ratio of cash and reserves, including amounts due from banks, has been 
maintained at about forty per cent most of the time, falling to thirty-eight per cent. 
in 1893 and 1896. The highest ratio was in 1894 when it was forty two per cent. In 
1895, 1897, 1898 and 1899 it was forty-one per cent., in 1900 and 1901 forty per cent., 
in 1902 thirty-nine per cent. and in 1903 thirty-seven per cent. The ratio at the pres 
ent time is the lowest reported in any year at the corresponding period since 1892. 

THE MonEyY MAarKEtT.—Rates for money on call have declined, but time money 
has been firm at higher figures than ruled a month ago. Little commercial paper is 
offering, ltss than is usual at this season of the year, merchants obtaining discounts 
direct from their banks. At the close of the month call money ruled at 1144 @ 2 per 
cent., the average rate being 124 per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 2 
per cent. as the minimum rate. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted 
at 0 @ 514 per cent. for 60 to 90 days, 514 per cent. for 4 to 5 months, and 513 @ 6 
per cent. for 6 months on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates 
are 6 per cent. for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed bills receivable, 6 @ 614 per cent. for first- 
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class 4 to 6 months’ single names, and 614 @ 7 per cent. for good paper having the 
same length of time to run. 


Money RATES IN NEw YORK CITY. 











June 1. 











| Apr.1. | May 1. July 1. Aug. 1. | Sept. 1. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 6 —15 | 2%-3 2 —2% | 4%-10 | 1%-3 | 1%- 
Call “ee, banks and trust compa- | 
DEE. cacaneuecsousonsednewseounsecens _ d%4—4 2%— | 24- z2— 2— 
mw at s’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 | 
GRTGee ccccccccecccecccescoscecsoccoss 544— 534, 4 — 4— \4 — 4 — 5 —5% 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 
OO Se iiccéccccascosecacanencen 5144— 54 444— 4 — | 434-5 444—5 54— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 
Dietitian: speeneentanaauena 5Ig— 5% 434-5 | 4%-— 5 — %, 54— & | 5%—-6 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills) | 
receivable, 60 to 90 d@ys.........0+5 54-6415 — |44-%15 — |5- [6 — 
Commercial paper prime single | 
names, 4 to 6 months,.............. 544— 6 | 5 —dia 434-54 5 — % | 534-6 | 6 —6% 
Commercial paper, good single) | 
names, 4 to 6 months,.............. |'6 — 6% 5%-—6 5% 6 6 — '6 — % | 6%-7 


| i | 


New York City Banks.—The clearing-house banks of New York reported at 
the close of August an aggregate of loans of $923,000,000. This is an increase for 
the month of more than $14,000,000 and is a larger amount than was ever reported 
at a corresponding date in any year. Compared witha year ago there is an increase 
of $13,000,000. Deposits increased about $10,000,000 during August, but they are 
nearly $16,000,000 less than they were a year ago, and $48,000,000 less than two 
years ago. In 1902 deposits decreased $21,000,000 in August. Loans are still some 
$3,000,000 in excess of deposits. A year ago deposits exceeded loans by $25,000,000. 
The surplus reserve was reduced $3,000,000 during the month, but is nearly $11,000, - 
000 more than it was a year ago. 


NEw YorK City BANKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 
Loans. | 


$08,864,500 $170,738,300 | $80,786,200 





| poe 
| 


: , | Surplus | Circula- |. , 








Aug. 1... $909,857.700 $24, 060,075 $43, 862,600 $1,240,665,368 


8...| 912.697, +100 | 171,841,900} 77,813,300 912,272,500 "21,587,075 | 43,916,900 | 1;249,434.161 
45.21) 908,345,600 | 170,630,900 | 76,766,500 903,335 °300 | 21,563,575 | 43,980,300 | 1'145.184.584 
* 22... 917,944,900 | 174,179,200! 75,324, 913,782,000 | 21,058,300 | 43,968,000 | 1'105'338;488 
* 99°") yp3'111'500 | 174,997,900 | 75,711,000 — 920,123;900 | 20,677,925 | 43,918,400 | °"850.814'347 


| | . | | | 





DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, 























1901, | 1902. 1903. 
MONTR. S S . 

Deposits. | SUTPMue Deposits, | Rurmlus | Deposits, | Surplus 
January ...... $854,189 9,200 | $11,525,900 $910,860,800 | $7,515,575 $873,115.000 | $10,193.85 
February 969,917,500 24.838.825 975.997.000 | 26,623.35 931,778,900 * 2 880775 
eewidnne 1,012,514,000 14,801,100 | 1,017,488,300 9,975,925 | 956,206,400 5.951.900 
Pics eeaisiaie 1,004,283,200 7.870.500 965,353,300 6,965,575 | 894,260,000 6.280.900 
| eiapenate 970,790,500 16,759,775 | 968,189,600 7,484,000 5,760, 11.181.850 
i icinnncens 952,398,200 | 21,258,050 948, 326 400 | 11,929,000 | 913,081,800 9,645,150 
i ininasis seat 971,382, .484, 955,829. 12,978,350 | .719, 12,923,850 
August........ 955,912,200 22,165,350 | 957,145,500 | 13,738,125 | 908,864,500} 24'060,075 
September.... 968,121,900 11,919,925 | 935,998,500 9,742,775 | 920,123,900 20,677,925 
October....... 936,452,300 16,293,025 876,519,100 TD sccansinunan 1 eeus Fe et 
November...., 958,062,400 10,482,800 893.791.200 | 21.339100  ............) 
December..... 940, 668,500 13,414,575 883,836,800 i 








Deposits 





reached the highest amount, $1. 019. 474.200 0 on » Feb. | 21, 1901, 














Joana, $950,208, 700 


on February 21, 1903, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 189 M4, 
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Non-MEMBER Banxs—NEw YORK CLEARING. ‘House. 


| | 
| Legal ten- Deposit |e in 
Loansand | Deposits.| Specie. | der and with ¢ | other N. bes | 
| | 





Surplus. 





$78,509,100 $84,339,600 $3,404.00 | $4,203,100 9,087 2,305,500 | * $2,085,000 
77,959,100 84,458,600 3,269 y 312, 100 576 2,240,106 | * 1,587,050) 
77,824,700 | 83,489,500 36: +6C9,500 j 2,383,200 1,808,475 
77,582,300 | 83,016,700 3,54) ,f : 411, 400 j * 1,757,375 
77,712,900 | 82,878,100 é ¢ 4,347,700 2,500,400 | * 2.018.525 











 * Deticit. — — 
Boston BAnks. 





Legal 


Loans. Deposits. | Specie. Tenders 


Circulation. | Clearinys. 


$204,801,000 | j ) $114,682,300 
203.657 000 3e 0 | ¢ 125,212,900 
201,648,000 | 3,058 5,000 125,563,300 
198,620,000 | 14. 637, 000 j ) 120,149,900 
| 192,919,000 14,467 "000 9,000 j 000 











PHItaDELPHtA Bane. 


—_ 


Lawful Money 
eserve. Circulation, 


“$184, 515,000 | $205,773,000 $49,488,000 | $11,312,000 $104.338.600) 
183,278,000 | 208, 286,000 49,803,000 1,306, 06 111,254,360 
3,67 | 204, 780, 000 52,270,000 | 11,827,000 97,196,300 
851,000 205, 125,000 53,103,000 Ld, 101,263,500 

83, 168, 000 | 208, 701,000 51,886,000 | 11,337,000 103,117,906 


Loans. Deposits, Clearinys. 








ForREIGN Excuance.—The sterling exchange market was alternately weak and 
strong, being influenced first by purchases of American securities for foreign account 
and subsequently by sales. The supply of commercial bills is small, and cotton bills 
are likely to be delayed for another month. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE or EacoH WEEK. 





BANKERS’ STERLING. Prime | Documentary 


ts  aeear ae queen ereereeurtencereees le commercial, Sterling. 
60 days. ‘Sight. . ' Long. | 60 days. 


4.8350 @ 4.8365 | 4.8575 @ 4.8590 | 4.8620 @ 4.8630 | 4.831% @ 4.8344 | 4.8216 @ 4.8354 
4.8310 @ 4.8320 4.8550 @ 4.8564 4.8580 @ 4. ’ 
4.8250) @ 4.8275 | 4.8580 @ 4.8540 | 4.8565 

4.8325 @ 4.83 | 

45310 @ 8325 | 4800 @ 4.8610. 48630 @ 4.8645, @4.83 | 4.8214 @ 4.83 














FOREIGN atresia. RATES ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 








June 1, | July 1. | Aug. 1. 








- % 

| . e . . % 

1 Cal 4. J 8734— %) 4. 34 
: AiG i 


nkers’ 60 days panbeeeae | d. 
- Bankers’ sight if 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days. — 
Bankers’ sight | 9514— 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight........ | 5.1644— 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight.. 404— § 40%— 3% Rye — 4014— 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight - 26.79—26/51 .86—26. ’ i —26. 84 26. $326. 56 
Italian lire—sight 5.16144 —15 : 155% 5 1674 — 4 5. 1674 — 1554 
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Money Rates ABroap.—There was no change in the official rates of discount 


of the leading European banks last month. 
reduced its rate from 4 to 3 per cent. 


The Bank of Bombay on August 20 
Discounts of 60 to 90 day bills in London 


at the close of the month were 27g @ 31g per cent. against 214 @ 2°¢ per cent. 


a month ago. 


The open market rate at Paris was 23g @ 214 per cent. against 214 


@ 25g per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 314 per cent. against 314 
a month ago. 


BaNK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 





Crentation pony b’k post bilis) 
Public deposits 
Other deposits 
Government securities 
Other securities 
Reserve of n 

Coin and bulli 
Reserve to liabilities 
Bank rate of di ‘ 
Price of Consols (234.per cents.).......... 
Price of silver per ounce | 





eeoeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee! 
eeeeeeeeeeeesteaeeeee 


j 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeel 
| 


LT ETT 


eeeeeeveeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeet 


ae 13, 1903. June 10, 1903, ' _Tuly 15, 1903,' Aug. 12, 1903, 








seals £28,570,570 | £28,934,660 
| "7,125.6 7,325,453 
59,096,612 40,890, 
14,719,631 | 14,973,219 
£.490.255  -25.422°185 
24-779, 212 25,648,175 
| 85,374,962 | 36,407.835 
| Bi36s 53 73% 
| 4% 6% 
92 5-16 9034 
24760 241ed. 





£29,625,505 


£29,594, 115 


156s 





EUROPEAN Banks.—There was very little change in the gold holdings of the 
European banks last month. Compared with a year ago the Bank of England shows 
a loss $4,000,000, France of $13,000,000 and Germany of $7,000,000, and Russia a 


gain of $33,000,000. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





™ 1, 1903. 











August 1, 1903. 


Sept. 1, 1903. 





Silver. 


12,714,000 
000 


1,546,667 | 


£37, 708,583 | ic idatiaiaaaaiaheiniiaaiiiatain 
100, 520, 160  £45,060,980 


Gold. 


Silver. 





£36,058, 8.271 


18,988,000 2'315.000 
940,000 «6,520,400 | 
000 1,470,333 | 


’ + 





Gold. 


£36, 101, S47 | 


102, 246,8 


36,113. 
81,247,000 
45 000 


3,942,500 
2,940,667 





Gold. 
a 
PED cccccccccese 
Germany........... 3,185,000 | 
ST 77,165,000 | 
eee eangeey 45,801,000 | 
a 4,554,000 | 
Dt hittimtadeciews 18,377,000 | 
Netherlands ican desl 3,940,300 | 
Nat. Belgium...... 3,093, 333 | 
0 


| 


£337,344,376 | £110,961,647 |£341,228,681 £110,332,469 


| Silwer. 


ie) 
x 
= 





| £341,839,509  £100,567,721 





SitvER.—The price of silver in London was firmuntil late in the month, when it 
advanced rapidly, touching 267d. on the last day of the month, the highest quota- 


tion since December, 1901. 


The advance for the month was 1 7-16d. 


MontTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1901, 1902, 1908. 





MONTH. 


January.. 
february 
March.. 
Ms osee 


' 











1901. | 1902. 1903. 
High) Low.| High| Low. High) Low. 
— oe a aon 
20% | 276 | 28, | 2536 | 2236 | 213 | 
Bie | 2% Bh He Bie 21% | 
| 27% | Q5s% | 2448 | 2248 | 22K6 | 
ay | 2 24 | Baye at 
ES whys 231% 25h, 24 
2754 24%, 2315 | 24 














1901. 1902, 
MONTH. High| Low.) High| Low 
July tinal 28 2734 | 2495 | 24 
August... 28 zit 4vq | 24 
Prem none A aos | 2054 | 2446 | 23, 
October.. 294g | 2344 | 2344 
‘Novemb’r 29 2344 | 213% 
|Decemb’r 2915 226 | 214% 








1903. 








High' Low. 


2534 244 
2654 
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FOREIGN AND DoMESTIC COIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid. Asked. | Bid. Asked. 

Sovereigns & Bk. of Eng. notes. $s. 8 $4.89 | $19.52 $19.60 
PE Gc ccvcnsescceesces 86 3.89 3. 4.00 
4.80 46% 


4.81 
Spanish doubloons oa 45 
Mexican doubloons............ 15.55 45 


Fine gold bars on the first of this beewall were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 2634d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
ver bars, 57% @ 59'4c. Fine silver (Government assay), 5844 @ 5934c. The official price was 
57%c. 


Mexican 20 pesos 
Ten guilders 
Mexican dollars 
Peruvian soles 
Chilian pesos 


Twenty-five pesetas.......... 2° 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—Surplus receipts of $6,828,133 
in August bring the deficit for the first two months of the new fiscal year to $948, - 
480 and that will probably be wiped out during the current month. Custom receipts 
in August were $1,400,000 less than a year ago but internal revenue receipts increased 
$1,700,000 and miscellaneous receipts about $1,000,000. Expenditures show a 
decrease of about $100,000. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. 
August, 
1903. 
$25,121,715 
19,286,486 
5,444,476 


EXPENDITURES. 
Since . Since 
July 1, 1903. Source. 1 July 1, 1903. 
$48,268,222  Civiland mis $23,933,862 
41,246,230 w 26.716,418 
8,949,801 ri 
I 


Source, 
eo re 
Internal revenue... 
Miscellaneous....... 











999,245 
$99,412,733 


WOE. 0060. cocceee 
Excess of receipts.. 


$49,852,677 
6,828,133 


$98,464,253 
*948, 480 
* Excess of expenditures. 








GOLD AND SILVER CoINAGE.—There was only $450,000 of gold coined at the 
mints in August and $452,000 of silver. The minor coinage amounted to $212,180, 
making a total of $1,114,180. The Philippine coinage amounted to 9,456,878 pieces. 
Besides these 200,000 pieces were coined for the Venezuelan Government. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 





1901. 





1902. 
Gold. | 


1908. 
Gold. | 





Gold. Silver. | Silver. 


Silver. 








January 


$12, 657, 200 
February 9.230.300 





Nop 
BS 
z 


no oO 








$30,838,461 | $ 


$7,660,000 


6,643,850 


* 


Sad 
See. 

x 

on 


ees 


* 


ea 
Go Se 


gage 
gEsesE¢e 


¥ 
SA 
— 
z 
[o 2) 
Roy 
n 


oar 000 | 





$2,908,637 | 


$20,928,167 | 
| 


$7,635,178 | $1,707,000 
488.510; 1,521, 

1, 595, 987 

809,000 





$22,660,000 | $12,846,536 





NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—There was an increase of $1,241,488 in amount 
of National bank notes outstanding last month. The increase in circulation based 
on Government bonds was $2,469,496, while the circulation based on lawful money 
deposits was reduced $1,228,008. The National banks now have $381,486,430 of 
bonds deposited to secure circulation and $152,614,520 to secure pubffe deposits. 
Nearly $179,000,0C0 of the bonds so held are two per cents of 1930. There are still 
$16,000,000 of State and city bonds on deposit as security for Government deposits. 
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NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 








| May $1, 1903. June 30,1903. July 31, 1903. Aug. 31, 1903. 





Total amount outstanding........ aewones 





| $406,443,205 | 

Circulation based on U.S. bonds........ | 586,987 

Circulation secured by lawful money....| 42 2, 856,218 | 

. 8S. bonds to secure circulation : | 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent........ 3,655,500 
Five per cents. of ——_agetieeseenaen NA 632,40 

Four per cents. Of 1895. ...........eeeee. | 1,585,100 
Three per cents, Of 1898...........cesee- | 2,391,820 
Two per cents. Of 1900...............6.| __ 359,583,100 
BT Wacssedacenensndconsvenneccesses | $367,827 920 





$413,670,650 $417,346, 487 | | 
372,295,408 606'826 
“ALBIB2 O 70 661, 
3.375.500 3,264,750. 
632.4 536,150 
1,570,100 530.100 
2,368,320 2,179,380 | 
367,400,950  372.642.850 
$375,347,270 $380,173,030 | 





= 587, 
380,076 eh 
38, 511,653 


3,183,250 


~ $381,486,430 





The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits } 


4 per cents. of I 
3 per cents, of 1898, $7, 059, 520; 
$1,689,000: State and city bonds, 
$152,614,520. 


2 per cents. of 1900, $104 8672 


4,578, 900 ; 5 per cents. of 1894, $4,904, 450: 4per cents. of 1895, $10,442,550 » 
: District of Columbia 3. 65’s, 1924, 
$16,083,900 ; Philippine Island certificates, $2,989,000, a total of 


Unitrep States Pusiic Dest.—There was no change in the aggregate bonded 


debt in August but about $300,000 of bonds were exchanged for 2 


per cents. A 


reduction in the National bank redemption fund of about $1,000,000 and an increase 
in the net cash balance in the Treasury of $5,000,000 made the net public debt $6,000, - 


000 less than it was a month ago, leaving it below $924,000,000. 


exceeds $383,000,000 an increase of $19,000,000 since January 1. 


UNITED STATES PuBLIC DEBT. 


The cash balance 





Jan. 1, 1903. 


Interest- eae debt: 


July 1, 1903. 





$445,940,750 | 


Aug, 1, 1903. 











Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent....... $520,143,150 $526,752,800 
Funded loan of 1907, — ~~ gpeameins 233, _ ‘650 | 173,385,650 168,384,950 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent...... 1,230 | 30,600 30,540 
Loan of f 1904, 5 per Tene ghana 19, 385 O5v | 19,385,050 19,385,050 
925, _ earn 118, 439, 900 | 118,489,900 118. 489,900 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent........ 97.515, 660 83,107,060 81,498,160 
Total interest-bearing debt........... $914,541, 240 $914,541, ro $914,541,400 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ... 1,255,710 1,205, 0% '205,0 70 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes..... 346,734,863 346,734,863 346,734,863 
National bank note redemption acct.. 42,169,652 40,053,308 38,962,178 
Fractional CUFFENCY....ccccccccccccccccs 6 "872,504 6,871,241 6,87 1,240 
Total non-interest bearing debt...... | $395,774, 109 $393, 659, 412 ~ $302, 568, 282 
Total interest and non-interest debt.; 1,311,574,059 | 1,309, 405, 912 1,308, 314.7 (a2 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in) 
the Treasury : 
i cccenccabeneacsequssens | 383,564,069 409,109,869 ass, 087,869 
Silver ~~ i Ciieencunsucreentensses 468,957,000 464,706,000 614, 000 
Treasury notes Of 1890 ..........cceccces | 24,053,000 19, 243" 000 18 556, 000 
Total certificates and notes........... | $876,574,069 $53. 058, 869 $304.2 ay 7,869 
Aggregate inn tthetbsipionemenebnnane 2,188,148,128 02,464,781 202,572,621 
Cash in the Treasury: 
Tc ccnecanenqudaneseoes A, 331,081,200 | 1,362,698,474 1,266,194,228 
Demand liabilities.........cccccccccccces| "966, 671,820 978, 304. 198 "987, ‘902, a3 
inte cinncnnednbameemetidaeeiel $364, 409, 380 $384, 394, 275 - $378,291.444 
i <tivitecetceeeewneeeteswens 150,000 000 50,000, 150,000,000 
EE SI cc donctestesasedousunne 214,409,380 934 -394.275 228,291,444 
pera ee oan TES $364,409,380 | $384,394,275 $378,291,441 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury.| 947,164,679 925,011,937 930,023,311 





Sept. 1, 1903, 


$527,083,350 
168,079,600 
30,540 
19,385,050 
118,489,900 
81,472,960 

~ $914,541,400 
1,204,070 
346,734,863 
38,123,493 
6,871,240 


$391, 629, 597 
1, 307, 375, 068 


416,385,869 
462,384,000 
17,970,000 


$896,739,869 
2,204.114.936 


1,374,539,898 
‘991 089, 187 


- $383, 450, 71 
150,000,900 
233, 450,711 





$383,450,711 
923,924,357 





UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE.—With the exception of June and July, 1902, 
the exports of merchandise in July, 1903, were the smallest reported for any month 
since April, 1899. The total value was $91,539,400, a decrease from June of $2,600,- 


000, and $56,000,000 less than in December last. 


They were nearly $3,000,000 larger 
than in July last year, but were less than in the same month in either of the previous 
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three years. Importsof merchandise in July were valued at $82,180,387, an increase 
over those of the same month last year of $3,000,000 and $9,000,000 more than in 
July, 1901. The net balance of exports was only $9,359,013, the smallest reported 
in years. Nearly $4,500,000 of gold was exported net during the month, but silver 
exports amounted to only $451,209. For the seven months of the present calendar 
year exports of merchandise show an increase of $62,000,000 over last year and 
imports nearly $49,500,000, the net exports showing an increase of about $2,750,000. 
Gold exports in the seven months were nearly $22,000,000 against $13,000,000 last 
year. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 











MONTH OF 





MERCHANDISE. | 


| Gold Balance. 


Silver Balance. 


Exports. 





100, 452,807 
109, 452, ‘510 
88,790,627 


91,539,400 


694,066,646 
687,944,808 
812,486,551 
§31, 305, 132 
726, 986, 790 
789 





$72,525,049 | $50,984 
94.926.170 


89,191,309 


_ Impor ts. 


84.381 | 
60,101,744 
,659, 692 | ae 


3,082.4 es 
‘9. 147,874 | 
82, 180,387 ‘to 


“Exp. 21,540,668 
34,824,426 
36, 793, 115 
36. 370, 075 

753 


542, 
9, 359, 013 


66 


377,245,219 | Exp.,316,821,427 
546,623 | ** 239.398, 


503,078,345 | 


309,408,206 


Balance. | 





80 EXxp., 





324,781, 593 
191,496,774 | 
194. ty 324 | 


506,523,539 | 
535,490,016 | 
594,948,985 | 








Imp. - 91, oo poe | Exp. - $2, 231,176 
1,271.67 


6 

1,569, 565 
1,200, 993 1,276,674 
6,289,918 ** 1,395,334 
4,486,541; ** 451,209 


6s ee 


66 


Exp., 


9 9 
6s 


Imp., 9| Exp. Ley 936, 134 


4,9 : 
13,090,963 
14,575,410 
11,702,680 

7,975,254 





MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES.—The amount of money esti- 


mated to be in circulation was increased nearly $7,000,000 in August. 


Gold certifi- 


cates increased nearly $8,000,000 and silver certificates $1,000,000, while National 
bank notes decreased $2,000,000. 


MONEY IN _CIRCULAT ION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Gold coin 

I, ciccadeecnadecouns'’s 
PUREE GERWOE. cc cccccccceccces 
Gold certificates. ..........sce0. 


Silver certificates. ............00. - 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890......... 


United States notes.............. 
National bank notes............. 


Total 
Population of United States.... 
Circulation per capita 





Jan. 1, 1903. | July 1, 1903. ane. 1, 1903. 13.| Sept. 1, 1903. 





$629,680,632 | 
78,310,334 | 
94,350,669 | 


$621.545,146 | 
72,349,806 | 
92 195,600 | 
379, 043, 889 


$620, 879, 790 | 
72. 568, Bo4 | 
92° 246, 386) | 
386. 369, 399 | 


seeeeenevee 


346,418,819 
463,570,632. 
23,920,426 | 
343,770,858 | 
368,678,531 | 


$2, -. 700. 901 |: 
ay ,000 | 


455. 079.5 538 
19,109,670 | 

336,591 372 

400,408,189 


$2,379,323,218 | $2,382,018,498 
80,847,000 | 
$29.39 


454,898,932 | 
18, 467, 578 | 
335, 195,565 
401,397, 500 | 399,384,930 
$2. 388, 902, 178 
80 "717,000 
$29.60 


80,602,000 
$29.55 





SUPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATESs.—More than $13,000,000 was added 
to the supply of money in the country last month, $12,000,000 in gold and $1,000,000 


in National bank notes. 
$57,000,000. 


The increase in the money supply since January 1 was 


SUPPLY ¢ OF | MonEy IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Jan. 1. 1908, 





Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 

Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes.............. 
National bank notes............. 


eeeereeeee 


| Tuly 1, 1903. | Aug. 1, 1908. | Sept. 1, 1903. 





$1,252,731,990 $1,255,749,068 $1, 267, 733, 949 


558, 
101.6 
929,784 | 


147,946 
15,311,210 


5d5é 8. | 558, 221, 946 


47,946 | 
3.557 | 


06,809 | 


346,681,016 
413,670,650 | 


417,346,487 | 418 587. 975 








$2, 851,408,558 


$2,688, 149,621 $2,695,4 440,174 #2, 708,693,662 




















ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of August, and the highest and lowest during 
the year 1903, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1902: 





'YEAR 1902. HIGHEST AND Low EST IN 1993. . Avaust, 1903. 











High. Low. Highest. ‘Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.| 9554 7444 89%-Jun. 10 54 —Aug.10/; 6544 54 6414 
»  preferred.........+.. / 10644 95%  1034.—Jan. 10 843g—Aug. 10! 91 843g B0l6 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 118% 955, 104 —Jan. 9 77%4—Aug. 6) 85 7714 8314 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........| 99 92 9634—Feb. 11) 8234—July 25| 884 8414 87 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... | 7234 54934 T14—Feb. 17 374g—Aug. 8) 48% 37% 47 
Canadian Pacific.............. 14544 112% 138%—Feb. 10 1174—June 10 127% 118 12734 
Canada Southern...........s0. | 97 7 78%—Jan. 5| 58 —Aug. 6); 6154 58 6014 
Central of New Jersey........ 198 165 199 —Jan. 19 156%4—July 27 164 = 158 16234 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... | 57 4556) 5354—Feb. 10. 27%—Aug. 6) 364 27% 3414 
Chicago & Alton............... 4534 2914) 37144-—Jan. 5 19 —Aug. 6| 244 19 2314 
" preferred.............| %9 68 7344-Jan. 7) 61 —Aug. 10! 654 61 
Chicago, Great Western......| a> = - BZ 295g—Jan. 9, 138 —Aug. 6; 18% 183 173 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul..' 19834 160% | 183144—Jan. 7 133'44—Aug. 8 14744 18344 1434 
" Pee | 20034 186 19444,—Jan. 9 168 —Aug. 10) 17 68 ; 
Chicago & Northwestern......| 271 20444 2244—Jan. 14) 1544%—Aug. 8 169 154% 166% 
" TT ¢ccenganeses 274% 230 2530 —Jan. 7 199 —Aug. 8} 20234 190 20234 
Chic., St. Paul, Minn. & Om... 170% 140 162 —Jan. 19 117 —July 14 | 125 -” 2 
" pe | 210 194% 194 —Jan. 5/199 —May 10) .... 
Chicago Terminal] Transfer...| 24% 15 199%—Jan. 9 8%—Aug. 6) 12 "8k 11% 
" er 44 29 36 —Jan. 8 17 —Aug. 8 22 17 21% 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis. .| | 10834 93 993g -Jan. 6 66 —Aug. 10!) 76% 66 13% 
Col. Fuel & ee (110% 7334, 824—Jan. 6 40 —July 27, 5434 40% dL 
Colorado Southern............ 3934 144 3134¢—Jan 7 10 —July 24 154 #i211 14144 
" Ist preferred........ 79% 59144 72 —Jan. 9!) 44%-—Aug. 8) 544 44% 52% 
" 2d preferred......... 537% 28 48 —Jan. 8! lf —Aug. 5| 24% Vi 23 
Consolidated Gas Co.......... 23034 205 222 —Jan. 7 164 —Aug. 10, 18744 164 1784 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.... 18444 153% 183844—Feb. 2 149 —Aug. 10 i67% 149 165 
Delaware, Lack. & Western...) 297 231 27616—Jan. 8 | 230 —July 24) 248 243 248 
Denver & Rio Grande......... 5134 354% 438 —Feb. 9 20 —Aug. 10) 26% 20 25% 
" oo re 9634 8644 904%4—Feb. 9 72 —Aug. 6) 79 72 79 
hs dnt eiednnawigekeacwenaian 4454 2856 234—Jan. 9 23 —Aug. 8° 31% 23 3054 
+ eee 1534 604 74 —Feb. 5| 624%—Apr. 13) 685, 624 6734 
_ | Ee 6334 41% 64%—Feb. 5 44 —July 24 5534 44 53 
Evansville & Terre Haute....| 743g 50 Ru%—Jan. 8 39%—July 27) 52% 41 5034 
Express AG&MS.......ccccccees 240 198 235 —Feb. 11 | 214 —Mar. 10) 225 221 225 
" PUROTIOOR . ccccccccese 265 «210 235 —Feb. 5 171 —Aug. 10) 185 171 180 
” United States........ 160 = (97 1504—Feb. 4, 9% —Aug. 8 110 95 108 
” Wells, Fargo......... 251 4185  249146—Feb. 6:191 —July 14 217% 210 217% 
Great Northern, preferred... 203. «181% | 209 —Jan. 22) 165 —Aug. 8 | 175 165 175 
HOCKING VAIO... cccccccccsecs 196 = 66 106344—Feb. 20) 6534 —Aug. 8| 7 6534 7034 
" preferred séeeewseeees 983g 81144 99144—Mar. 2) 79 —Aug. ll, 8 i9 £0 
Illinois Central.......cceccses: 173% 137 «151 —Jan. 10 1254%—July 15) 134% 12646 133% 
LOWS COMETRE. cccccccccccceccess 5134 37% 48 —Jan. 12. 16 —July 27° 24% = 16 2] 
- ED nn on sibehiies 9036 65 7734—Jan. 12, 31%—Aug. 6) 413g 31% 3916 
Kansas City Southern......... 39—is«19) 3644—Jan. 12; 18 —July 24; 24% 19 2214 
n | ae 334 44 61144—Jan. 22 32%—Aug. 10) 42% 382 3934 
Kans, City Ft.S. & Mem. pref..| 88 75 8234—Feb. 26 64 —Aug. 10; 70% _ 64 69 
Lake Erie & Western.......... 71% 40 38 —Jan. 8! 25 —Aug. 8/| 333% 25 32 
" eee 1388 120 118 —Feb. 6 94 —July 24) 110 99 99 
ELL LAL | 91% 72% 88 —Jan. 7 57 —Aug. 5| 6634 57 6634 
Louisville & Nashville........ 159% 1024 130%—Jan. 8 9844—Aug. 10) 108% 98% 106 
Manhattan consol............. 158 128 155%—Jan. 14 12744—Aug. 10) 1365g 127144 136 
Metropolitan Street........... (174 #135 142% -Jan. 6 108 —Aug. 10! 119% 108 118 
Mexican Central............... | 3144 2054' 29 —Mar. 23. 11 —July 2 15% 13 144% 
Minneapolis & St. Louis....... (115 = 105 110 —Jan. 9 49 —Aug. 10) 68 49 61 
ae | 12734 118% 118 —Feb. 27. 85 —Aug. 5) 89 85 88 
Missouri, ‘Kan. |) eee = 2244 30%—Jan. 5 164—Aug. 5) 21 1644 = 2034 
. Ee 6934 51 634—Feb. 10 35%—Aug. 19! 454% 35% 4234 
Missouri Pacific......ccccceese 125t6 9634 1157%—Feb. 10 8534—Aug. 10) 9834 8534 9434 
. ¥. Cent. & Hudson River..| 168% 147 156 —Jan. 10 1125%—July 15) ae 11644 122% 
N oy. aaenae 2. Louis..... 5754 = | 45 —Jan. 7 20 —Aug. 10) 20 25 
" 2d preferred......... 1€0 | 87 —Jan. 19, 58 —Aug. 12) 83 58 59 
N. Y., Ontario & Western.....' 375% 554 | 3544—Feb. 5' 1934—Aug. 6! 25 1934 23% 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continuei. 





YEAR 1902. HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1903. | 


19113. 


AUGUST, 


} 





North American Co........... 


Pacific Mail 

Pennsy!lvania R. R 

People’s Gas & “oke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 


Norfolk & ae 


Reading 
” Ist prefered 


. 2d preferred.......... 


" preferred.....ccccoes | 


St. Louis & San Francisco. —_ 
, lst preferred 
» 2d preferred 


St. Louis & Southwestern.... | 
” preferred .....ccccoee | 


Southern Pacitic ia ac aebaninil ice 


Southern Railway............ 
" BEGTOTTOG. oc ccccccecs 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.. 
Texas & Pacific 
Toledo, § 


Wabash R.R 


Western 


Wisconsin Central 


" DOGRSETOE . ccccccccccs 


** INDUSTRIAL” 


Amalgamated Copper........ | 


American Car & Foundry.. 
# 
American Co. Oil Co 
American Ice 
American Locomotive 
" preferred 


1 
Am. Smelting & Refining Co. | 


" preferred 
American Sugar Ref. Co...... 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... 


Continental! Tobacco Co.pref. 


Corn Products.........ccecee. 
" preferred 


Distillers securities........... 
General Electric Co 
International Paper Co 


, preferred 
International Power 


National Biscuit.............. 


National Lead Co 


Pressed — C wad ere 


” eon 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Co........ 


* preferred............ | 
Se Be BORED Disco ceccccecsas 


" preferred 

U.S. Realty & Con 
ig Gy SE Sinn dcwccnccceces 

preferred 





St. Louis & Western.. | 
. one beseussoeone 


rn Union..........++00+ | 
Wheeling & Lake Erie........ | 
" second preferred.... 





. Low.) 


4934 


146 


126% 
3834 
90 


55 
90 


93% 
86° % 


21% | 
8184 


Hu 
1944 


4234 


(15 754—J an. 
| 1083g4—Feb. 
| 23534—Jan. 


| 69144—Jan. 
89%—Feb. 
5354—Jan. 
86 —Jan. 


| Highest. 
| 7644—Feb. 
| 934g—Feb. 
| 1244%—Jan. 
| 
a 


Jan. 


10 


~ 


i 
10 
10 


90144—Feb. + 
88 —Feb. : 
78 —Feb. 2 


30 —Jan. 
66 —Jan. 
Mar. 
36%—Jan. 
9% —Feb. 


§814— 


—Mar. ; 


4354— Feb. 
31%—Jan. 
48 —Jan. 


| 10454—Jan. 
9514—Feb. 


3234—Feb. ? 
55144—Feb. 2 
93 —Jan. 
2744—Feb. 
| 384—Feb. 
Feb. 
5dlo—Feb. 


2914— 


1554 ~Mar., 


11%—Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
8; 52%—Feb. 
14 | 9916—Feb. 
—Jan. 
Feb, : 


| 3154— 
| 9534— 


13434 
| 12 a 
119 


204 


—Jan. 
35 —Mar. 
85l4—Jan. 


| 3434—Jan. 
—Feb. 
19%—Jan. 
7444—Feb. 
io —Jan. 
4754—Feb. 
29%.—Feb. 


6534—Jan. 2 
» —Feb. 2 


2254—Feb. 
Feb. 
30 —Feb. 
84144—Feb. 


81134 — 


154— 


5 ak 


Feb. 


2 | 
7 


Lowest. 


56144—Aug. 
8 — 1 


ug. 
70 —July 


17 —Aug, 


89%—Aug. 6 
96 


—J uly 


413g4—June 
79\%--Aug. 
60 —June 


1944—Aug. 
Aug. 


5644 — 


56 —July : 
68 —Aug. 
4234—Aug. 
le 2 —Aug. 

24 —Aug. 
3914—Aug. 6 
174,—Aug. 

76 —Aug. 


3234—Aug. 
2044—Aug. 
16 —Aug. 
29 —July 2 


651% 


—Aug. 
Aug. 
81'44—Aug. 
IZ —July 
24 —Aug. 


oy 


15 —July 
309 —Aug. 


3934—J uly 


| «BT4e—July : 
86446—Aug. 
gl 0 
4 —July 


9434—Aug. 
224%4—Aug. 


76) —Aug. 


20 —July 2? 


14814 — 


9 —July 2 
6044—July 


37 —A ug. 6 
3344—Aug. 


11%—July 


33 —Au gg. 
78 —Aug. 
9%—Aug. 


59 —Aug. 
12 —July 
60 —July 


634— 
74 —Aug, 


ble—Aug. 


7 —July 
3014 —Ju Z y 


* 4 
rs. 


—Aug. 
$31446—Aug. 


Aug. 


July 2 


Aug. ; 
67 —Aug. 


| High. Low. Closing, 
647% 5b 6: 6378 
85 85 
83 7 783, 
23 7 22 
12474 
. 95 
220 24) 
a8lg 5534 
82 8034 


. rg 
HS { 











Last SALE, Price AND Date AND HicsEst AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 


RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 





SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 






















NAME. Principal Amount. 
J 
Ann Arbor Ist @& 4°S......ccccccccee 1995 7,000,000 
Atch., Top. &S wre 
f Atch Top & ae Fe gen g 4’s.1995 | 128, 155,000 + 
" DRGs vccccccccccccece | ceseceess 
+ adjustment, g. 4’s..... 1995 
. Sc caesndsdeesnnns {| Qeeenpered 
" ee 1995 
” serial debenture 4’s—- 
” SE incove-eebeees 1994+ 2,500,000 
” registered Serene Perr 
" PE Gltcdncececceceses 1905 | ¢ 500,000 
" PON ONEG soc ccccvccccvesss | © weseuneees 
" re 1906 | ¢ 500,000 
a — i(‘é«N Taare tial 
" | er 1907 | + =—2,500,000 
” Pb tctsceeneoeesens | $ wenn 
" re TT 1908 | + 2,500,000 
{ " FeGiIstered.......cccccesecs eer 
" Sat scccccssessees 1909 | + = =2,500,000 
” POMMCSTOE. .....cccccccesess Lene 
ee. |) errr 1910 } ¢ 500,000 
” SE tceekcnn ammeies S © einen 
" 49 ee 1911 | t 500,000 
” registered........eceeesees i Paarene 
" Ee: 1912 | 2,500,000 
" registered. .......05 seees © aecsnsmaaite 
, ina ssn acuaaibeweit 1913 + 2,500,000 
GR cnsececevressans Seber 
” | ESE 1914| + 2,500,000 
” FE D etiienianicn 
» East.Okla.div.lstg.4’s.1928 + 4,520,000 
, » registered...... 5S ncipetatnes 
{ " Chic. & St. L. Ist 6’s...1915 | 1,500,000 
Atl. Knox, & Nor, Ry. Ist g. 5s.. 1946, 1,000,000 
an.Coast Line o.1st@.4’s.1952 | § « 
" A } 30,981,000 
Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 344s. .1925 | a 
" registered inthe RI i 69,798,000 
. C/— 2 19 
” g Ay registered........... $ 65,963,000 § 
Pitt J “e M div, ists Fie “1925 vt 
i un. iv. lst g. ds. 192 ‘ 
ER TES 11,293,000 
; Pitt * E. & West Va. System 
. re >... sigs to 20,000,000 
» Southw’n div. lst g.3%s t 
 —iti(‘“( RR , 41,990.00 
Monongahela River Ist g. ¢.,5’s ro 700,000 
(Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g. 4146's, 1,018,000 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1937 4,427,000 
Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4’s. 1998 2,000,000 
Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. wg. 5’s....194 650,000 
[ee ee ist 6’s. .1921 1,300, 
t - ‘ ° —_. oe Beeaes ig ae 3,920,000 
uff. usq. Ist refundg g. 4’ 3) j 
” DP Mcdinas sickueoswnees 3,309,000 
Burlington, qt ee hy +t my 6,500,000 
” con. Is col. tst 5’s 
, 0 ( 11,000,000 ; 
; Ced. Senta Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s. 1921 1,905,000 
| Minneap’s & St. Louis ist 7’s, g, 1927 150,000 








LAST SALE. 
it’ st | 


AUGUST SALES. 











h 
Paid.| 





QJ %% Aug.28,’03 


A&O 99% Aug.31,’03 
A&O 9734 July 30,03 


n 25,616,000 NOV 8934 Aug.31,’03 














7 = July 25,’03 


NOV 
26, 112 006 M&N $0 Aug.29,’03 





aa eueceseeseneeeeee 
OE eee 
OE ees 
OE eae 
an esusesneseeeoense 
errr rere 
den 9<eeeeesecevenaen 
arr 
 *) eer 
FO errr 
ERR | 
SS ee 
eee rs 
Reese 
eye 
PG sadcekesanseosnes 
of 2) 
EE dcucenneceeeasbes 
OS RRR ee Peer | 
S| RPE | 
F& A) 92% Nov.10,’02 | 
MEE tiiésteseateeuawe 
DED étnwuseeesonnnnns 
TT ob nu dianinainauin 
PED audeces. ceccoenne 
J& D 114% Oct. 8,’02 | 
M&S 9234 Aug.31,’03 
EET éawcstdaonssoonse 
J& J 92 Aug.3l,’03 
J & JI) 94 Jan. 12.703 
A&O|) 9934 Aug.31,’U3 
A&O!}102 May 29,’03 
M&S 97 Aug.14,’03 
M&N| 88 Aug,31,’03. 
TT tcceteessaeactens | 
M&N;| 95% Aug.31,’03 
J& J 88 Aug.3l,’ 03 
Qa 90% July 16,01 
F& A 1144 June27,’02 
M&S 112 Nov.14,°99 
M&S 115 <Auyg.29,"03 | 
OS rere 
J& J oe June 6, 02 | 
J & D) 13580 Jan. 24. 03 | 
J & 3 108 Junels, od 
SINT a cattitik: caudanlerniens 
J&D 10144 Aug.17,°03 
A& O 120'4 May 8,08 
Ak O 120i0 Mar. 16, 03 
A&O|} 118 Jan. 27%, 102 
J& Dn 40 y ened 24.°95 





Price. Date. High. Low. Totat. 









03 | 9244 ass 336,000 
"03 | 10114 9086 | 1,305,500 



















9446 93% 17,000 


997% 9814| 600,000 
8934 8634, 62,000 


9 84 | 230,000 


eeeeeeee 
eevee eeee 
eee eee 
eeeee eee 
eevee eeve 
eeeeeevee 
oer e eevee 
eeeeeeee 
eeeeteee 
eere eevee 
eevee eevee 
eose | eeoeeeese 
eeenveeene 
eeeeeteee 
eeee ee ee 
eeeeeeee 
eeeeeevee 
eeeeeveee 
eeeeeeere 
ovreree eee 
eere eee 
*eereeeee 
eeee | eee eeees 
oeeeeeee 


93 24 | "301,000 


erfre | @e ee eee 


gi°° oe" | Ro 
887% 83 | 19,000 


96 9444 114,000 
88 864, 390,500 


101% 101%. 3,500 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 


Notrr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





a = Last SALE. AUGUST SALES. 
NAME. Principal Amount Int’st Damm 
rue Paid. price, Date. High. Low.) Total. 











Canada Southern Ist int. gtd 5’s, 1908 14. 000, 000 | J&J 5 102% Aug. 31 03 103 
9 I Bisco ccccccccs 1913} 6,000,000 | | #48 107) =—Aug.26,°03 107 
, registered i twas 107 ~Aug.14,’03 107 

Central Branch U. Pac. Ist g. 4’s.1948 2,500,000 lg &p 92 June 4,°03 

Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5°s, 1987 | 4,880,000 | M & ¥ 104% July 7,°03 


Fea 122% Jan. 5,°03 


con, g. 5’s 4 Mee 104% Aug.29 703 
roma | ¢ 16,700,600 | M & Nj 105%g Sept.18,"01 
ist. pref, inc. Z. 5’s, 5 4,000,000 |ocT 1; 75% — 19, "03 
2d pref. inc. g. 5’s | 7,000,000 | oct 1 29 Aug.31,°C3 
3d pref. ine. g. 5’s 1945 | 4.000.000 | ‘oct 1) 19% pm on *03 | 
Chat. div. pur. my. 2.4’s.1951 | 1,840,000 | iJ & D| 92 Aug.21,°02 | 


Macon & Nor. Div. Ist 
g.5’s 1946 | 840,000 | J & J| 108% Sept. 3,02 
Mid. Ga. & Atl. div. a | 413.000 3 & J| 102 June29, 99 
|» Mobile div. Ist g.5’s....1946| 1,000,000 |g & 3/103 July 2,703 
Central of New Jersey, gen. | | 
f 3 & 3/128 Aug.27,°03'128 126% 


a til aanaiesine anit deal TOT | é j 
’ me , 45,091,000 ; Aug.21,.°03 127 126 


Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co. 5’s “i921 | | Aug.19,°03 109 109 
{ Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5°s..1920 0 weg rrr 

| Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. 5’s...1912 ,691,000 | | 100% Aug. 7,°03 1 (014 100% 
|» eon.extended gtd. 414’s.1910 | 600 | | 10156 Aug.14,°03 101% 100 
LN. Y. & Long Branch gen.z. 4’s.1941 | 1,500,000 M yl | vote 


Charleston & Sav. Ist g. 7’s 36 | 1,500,000 | J & 3| 10834 Dec. 13,°99 


Central R’y of Georgia, ptt 5 a 1945 | | / 
» registered $1,000 & $5,000 7,000,000 | 











119% July 22,°03 x... 

11046 Aug. 14. 03 116% 110%. 10,000: 
115 Aug.28. 703 «115 114144 43.000 
11554 July §.°03 — 

1038. Aug.31,°03 103% 101% 2, 
et ME | icee ¢pan | oncer ees 
112 May 14, i wr 

984% Aug.27,°03 944 97% | 

9714 June22, rl ‘wad eed 

106% Oct. 29,°02 


Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A......1908| 2,000,000 
f Mortgage gold , 1911 | 2,000,000 
Ist con. g 1939 | | or o- 
registered bs | ¢ 75,858,000 
ven. m. @. 446’S.......... 1992 | | a4 @: 
registered 4 34,834,000 
Craig Val. Ist 2. 5’s.....1940 650,000 |. 
(R. & A.d.) ist c. g. 4° Ss, — 6,000,000 |. 
2d con. g.4’s 1989 | 1,000,000 
" Warm 8. V al, ‘Ist g.! 5s “1941 400,000 
Greenbrier Ry. Ist gtd, 4’s..... 1940 2,000,000 


S's @& 8 @8 &8@ @ & 
SevueeeeeDp> 


P Be BB 8 Be Be  & Be oe 
AZnueUuunnZzZ 2... 


Y 


° 5 See / y © 
Chic. & + Alton R. R. ref. g. 3’s.... 1949 29.696.000 8114 Aug. 


" registered 


> > 


ee we 


73% Aug.26,°03 


Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 34%’s.1950 | } 29 000.000 * 
, ee 8334 Apr. 16,°02 


’ registered 


nt Set 


10434 Apr. lig... 
101 Julyl603 ...., 
9034 Aug.31.°03 9034 


eee eeee | 
109% Aug.24,°03 10914 109% | 
(191 Aug.17,03 101 10) | 
| 10216 Aug.11.'03 102% 10816 | 
| 11234 Apr. 17,01 

(100) =~July 20,°03 

| 9344 Aug 31,03 9314 

| 89% Aug.18,’03) 90 

(10 July 8°08 .... 

July 10,°03 


July 24,°03 
Apr. 2,°96 

(128 July 31. 3 
14% Aug.28,’03 | 
19% Apr. 13,703 
12082 Feb. 5,°03 


» Chic, & lowa div. 5’s....1905| 2,320,000 
Dens er div. a aineseded 1922 | 5,077,000 
llinois div. 34%s........ 1949 | | 
registered ( 41,000,000 
(lowa diy.) sink. f’d5’s, ot ~ 2,505,000 
4° | 


ree Burl. & Quincy : 


A " . ¢ 8222000 
ebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1907 | 
registered /¢ 79,627,000 
eee div. 4’s..1921 | 2,750,000 
4’s joint bonds.......... 1921 | $5 | 
* registered ..... | 7 215,181,000 
5’s, debentures,......... 1913 | 9,000.00€ 
| Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s....... 1911 | 8,000,000 


Cntenge & E. ll. 1st s. f'd e’y.6’s.1907 | t. 
Se OE con ccc vccveses | — 
| . Ist con. 6’s, gold 1934 | 
, gen. con. Ist 5’s 





Ss ss @ es S88 8 fF @ 8 





ZZOURZ Epp ous 


BG ee ee RPM Be a > Be oe he Be ee 


| ELE TE 
| Chicago & Ind. Coal Ist 5’s ....1936 | 


web e 


Chicago, ane gag & Louisville. | 
» refunding g. 6 947 | 
ref. g. 5’s 1947 | 
Louiev. N. Alb. & Chic. 1st 6’s. .1910 | 


12444 Aug’24,°03 12434 124% 10,000 
July 24,°0B | .... cee. 
Aug.26,°03 ' 108 10754 


ot Cy Se 
ee & & 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, yoies and date; highes and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 














Norte.—The railroads cactened in a brace are leased to Com pane first named. 

















| 


= Last SALE AUGUST | SALES. 
NAME. Principal | Amount Int’st — ; 
Due. | — paid. | » 
| | I rice. Date. | “High, Low. Total. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. | 7 
‘Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 75,1905 1,860,000 J & 3/170 July 2.03 | eens sane | seneeces 
» terminal g. 5’s,........ 914 | 4,748,000 |J & J| 110% June2?,°03| .... .... | .....0ee 
* gen.g. d's, series A.. 71080) ) 23,676,000 |3 & 3/103 Aug.24,°03/ 103 108 1,000 
* registered................ feceeseeeee, Q@ JD/1M Dec. 8,02) cece | cocceces 
* gen. g. 344’s, series B. 1989 | | 9 500.000 J & J} 10434 Jan. 29, i ‘seen: gene. 1 sanemeies 
. TT i. GT BO ccccccccccccosces | seendeus 
» Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 | 1,360,000 J & J| 116% Apr.29,03 | .... -..e | ween ene, 
. Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 | 3,083,000 J & 3/1 3% Aug. 7, 4 11334 1 1,000 
' Chic. & Pac. div. 6's, 1910 | 3,000,000 J & J) 11l July 15,0 . | eccccces 
. Ist Chic. & P. W. g.5’s.1921 | 25,340,000 |\J & 3/112 Auzg.ll, 08 | 112 112° 2,000 
4 . Dakota & Gt. S. > 5’s.1916 | 2,856,000 |\J & J} 109 Aug.11, 08 | 109 ~=—s-:109 1,000 
. Far. & So. g. 6’s assu.. 1924 | 1,250,000 |J & J) 187% July 18, ORES preteen 
. Ist H’st & Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 | 5,680,000 J & J| 116 Aug. 6 6,03 | 116— 116 10,000 
. | rer 1910 | 990,000 |J & J| 1073 Aug.28, "02 | > “ua 2 enews 
” Ist 7’s, lowa & D, ex, 1908 | 1,059,000 |\3 & 3/183 Feb. 28,°08 | .... cee | ccccecee 
" Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav...1919 | 2,500,000 |J & 3/115 May 4.703 | | coicdneinecs 
+ Mineral Point div. 5's, 1910. 2,840,000 J & J} 105% July 29,03 | a Poorer 
° Ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 | 7,432,000 |J & J| 11034 Aug.21, 03 | 11034 110% | 3,000 
> Ist 6’s, Southw’ ndiv., 1909 | 4,000,000 |J & J} 109% Aug.20,'03 | il 09% 109% | 1,600 
. Wis. & Min. div.g. 58.1921 | 4,755,000 J & 3) 112 July 29,703 | wee | avsceees 
. Mil. & N. Ist M. L. 6’s.1910 2,155,000 |\J & D}/ 113° May 20,°02 | o | cccccces 
l . Ist CON. 6'S......00- .-- 19138 5,092,000 J & D| 116 July 20,703 sane 1 eatecene 
Chic. & Northwestern con. 7’s...1915| 12,832,000 | QF | 1303 Aug.26,’03 | 130% 13036 | 8,000 
{ » extension 4’s..... 1886-1926 l 19 6392 000 | ry A 15| 1044 May * Ms 6066 wese | #seceous 
. yg died dadeeiee ions ‘oom FAIS = — - el ses 9513 S esans per 
» is ccccccees 871. M&N! 95 ug.24,03; 96 951%) 70, 
» registered ................ t 20,538,000 *O%, 103 Now as ee ae nee 
. sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 t 5.753.000 A&0O/}112 May 12.03 oe eee 
* registered................ a. A &0O/ 110% May 4,°UB| .... ..0- | cccccess 
f) sinking fund 5s’..1879-1929 | | 6.837.000 A&0O/108 <Aug.19,’03| 108 106% | 4,000 
” registered iesdesnendeodaminn —_—* BBO) Ferre Me) cece csce | cccccces 
. ere 1909) 5.900.000 | ™M & N| 10414 Aug.25,°03 105% 104%, = 10,000 
" snaliened Lb oacenine eibaeianebined ._=—-- M&N | DPPC? soso ecco | ooensees 
° Es scssuveeoedes 1921 | 10,000,000 4 &0O 108° Aug. 20, 03 108 108 1,000 
" registered ah ine catia ita Ve" et ee Ss TE | econ +00 | onoe cas 
4 ” sinking f’d deben. 5’s.1933 + 9,800,000 M&N| 114% Aug. 11,03 114% 114% | 1,000 
ETC { M & N/ 123 May 28. a Senn seeker | ebheees 
Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s..... 1907 600,000 |F & A'127 Apr. 8,’8 eR prsanaaee 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s...1905 1,600, 000 M&S8S'106 Noy. 5 "509 ey mors 
Northern Illinois Ist 5’s........ 1910 1,500,000 M&S/'108 Oct. 0°79 EE erat Sey 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. ISt 5 5’s..1900 1.600.000 M&S 13594 May 2,°03 ere ee eee 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s..... 1907 1,592,000 M& N,| 1115¢ Aug. 5,903 1115g 11156 3,000 
Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6’s.1921 9,090,000 M & N) 1274 Aug. 5,03 127% 127% 5,000 
, ext. &impt.s.f'd g. #81929 4,148,000 F&A 115 Aug.197038 115 114% 3,000 
. Ashland div. Ist 2. 6’s 1925 1,000,000 M & S| 142% Feb. 10,02)... gS Sree eee 
’ Michigan ~ na Ist 2.6's.1924 1,281,000 J & J) 12854 Aug PA, 03 1285g 12856 2,000 
. con. deb, ; ooo 1907 436.000 F& A| 107% Feb. : ! «ian eece | ~sennnes 
- nn Anenwneseeie 1911 500,000 M & N/| 114% Sept.17,’02 ion enn.) aaah 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup...1917. | 2.500.000 J & J ety, Aug.24,°03 1215g 1214 10,000 
f * registered,............ a eee 3 & 3| IW July 24°03}... 20 | ceceees. 
| ad gen. 2 “Seo 1988 | 60.581.000 7&3 100 Aug.31,038 101 995¢ 93,000 
| » registered ................ — DBL GEE ccos. sac | bocccees 
" coll. trust serial 4’s....... 
" SP is 6b esdedseans 1904 1.473,000 M&N 98 <Aug.18,"03 98 98 2,000 
" Sait id sci ira aps ainsi 1905 1,473,000 m&wN| 10086 July 27,02 1... cece | cccccces 
” =e he 1906 OR rrr elit ae Mnlibies 
’ ETE: 1907 Er ee sail: bandied “exeihiain 
S. Biisdandtndavsscnesnmad 1908 rrr rrr a ea Eee 
” eye 1909 PO Gk OS: rrr a Bee 
" eee 1910 1.473.000 M&N!} 9956 June30,02 > 1... 0 2... | cece eee 
n icc isibanieat diateiaanaaiminialeiian i911 DE TN) occcecceeceseoes dade: Wei Et niin 
" ice dmuieucdumiimminnniel 1912 SEE | SEIDEN éccccccccocseces wieke. sume 1 ndeendii 
4 4" SLL ARN Tea 1913 SED TEED INT 00sc0e<coneceese eees svce | esenouce 
" See 1914 PO RS arr ern Br ererenn 
" ne esendendumeadaiiiel 1915 1,473,000 M&N| 9 July 10,702; 2... .c0e | ccccecee 
” Tl tiiksih ipihibesitetimehie iednas tains 1916 1,473,000 M&N| 99564 Jume28 02) .... cece | cccccces 
” ere 1917 RE TOMEI! kcccccscescesees eg BARC 
_o —— Eee 1918 1,473,000 M&N| 8% Aug. 7,°03 95 82% = 27,000 
Chic. Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4’s. .2002 | | 69.557.000 M&N| 74 Aug. 31. 703| 78 724@ | 1,459,000 
. eee Bennet, M&N/| 884 Jan. 7. Ey Paotreenmn 
" coll. trust g. 5’s....... 913 16,888,000 mM&s;| 75% Aug.3l, a 78 716 | 1,636,000 
Des Moines x Ft. weet - 4’s. 1908 1,200,000 J& 3J| 97 May 18, diame aioe: 1 Maina 
Ist 244’s.. . 1905 1,200,000 J& JI} 98 Jen. 2803 | ‘ pevweme 
* extension 45... 672,000 J & 3} 9434 Jan. 9,°03 | | seeceeee 
Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5’s. .1923 t 2,750,000 A & 0/| 1054 July 24,’03 eer en 
{ *  smallbond............ 1923 'f§ ......... A&O'107 Oct. 1,°01 | preees a 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
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Notre.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. AUGUST SALES. 


Int’st | 


NAME, 
Paid. | Price. 








Principal 
Due. Amount. ay 


Date. Hiyh. Low. 


i 

+ a St.P., Minn.& Oma.con. 6’s. 1930 
, con. 6’s reduced to 316’s. 1930 

| Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 
N orth Wisconsin Ist mort. he 1930 
(St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s....1919 


Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 
Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen’l zg. 6’s. 1932 
Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5’s. 
Choc.,Oklahoma & Gif.gen.g. 5s. 1919 
» —  - . eaerr 1952 








13144 May 28,’03 
137% Sept.23,’02 
124 July 18,03 


75 = =Aug.25,’03 
111% July ol? 03 
l Apr. 28,02 
109 Mar. io 03 





6 pO we 
SP wR eee | 


© 
z 
Zum ey ar 


111% Dec. 9,01 
1138. (Oet. 10. 19° 
111% June23, 03 


% <Aug.31.°03 
101% Oct. 8,702 
9 <Aug. 20.°03 
101. July 30,°03 
3 Oct. LO,°02 
Dec. 9,°02 
944% Aug.31,°03 
104 Tuners U3 
95 Nov.15,'94 
10744 June 30; 93 | 
114% Junel7,°03 
(120) =«=~July 28,°02 
| 11934 Nov. 19. *89 
| 127% Aug. 21,°08 | 


Cin., Ham. gy A con.s’k,. f’d7 
Cin. Day. & Ir’n ist gt. dg. '5’s..1941 


Clev. Cin. ,Chic.& St. L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 
do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 | 
Cin. ‘Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 | 
St. Louis div. Ist col. trust g.4’s. 1990 | 4 
” Es cnecescgoeseesss 
Sp’gfield & Col. div. Ist g. 4’s. 1940 
White W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s s....1940 
Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. lst g.4’s "1936 | | ) 
” registered if 


8.1905 
. 1937 


Bubp ZeK 
ep w eR whe wee 


Gan Zuunt Zuo 





Se ap ag 


eC - » 
= & 


1,035,000 
650,000 | 


7,685,000 
668,000 
2.571.000 
3,991,000 } |: 


3,205,000 ? } 


© 
= 








” con. 6’s 1920 
Cin. On &Clev.con. Ast g.5 5 31928 | 
Clev., ., C. & Ind. con. Picosus 1914 | 
» sink. fund 7’s......... 1914 | | ; 


" registered 
Ind. Bloom. & West. Ist pfd 4’s 
Ohio, Ind. & W., Ist pfd. 5’s 
Peoria & Easter n Ist con. 4’s. 
[ ' income 4’s 


. 1940 | 
1938 | 





Clev., Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 | 

Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. 1938 | 
, registered 

Col. Midld Ry. Ist g. 4’s 

Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s...1929 

Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4°s.1943 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mage 5 i's. a 
{Morris & Essex Ist m7’s. 

’ Ist c. gtd 7’s 

, registered 

, Ist refund.gtd.g.3)4’s.2000 
N. Y., Lack. & West’n. Ist 6’s...1921 

” const. 5’s 1923 

, terml. imp. 4’s. - | 
Syracuse, Bing. & N.Y. ist 7°s..1906 
| Warren Rd. it rfdg. gtdy. 3168 2000 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
[ , = Penn. Div. ¢c. 7’s.. 








Albany & , ey Ist c. g. 7°8....- 
” registered 
" 6’s 1906 | | 
v Pc cccnsguesdenane 
ee: & Saratoga Ist c. ‘ "1931 | 
” ie ae énnvessonseandoun 1921 | 


Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s...1936 | 
, oon. g. - £74's sc cngenouneeul 1936 | 
mpt. g.5’s. . 1928 
Denv. & Southern | Ry g.8 . fe. 5's, 1929 | | 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s. aoe | 
Detzort & — Ist lien g. 4s.. 


Detroit Senthors Ist g. 
Ohio South. div. isi 4’s 
Duluth & Iron Range Ist 5’s...... 
. “ere 


Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s.. 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern ist g 5’s.. 





” gen. consol 6’s........ 1934 | ¢ 
| 9 


it 
t 
) 


s-1941 
1937 | | 


981,500 
590,000 


p> St Sy 





© 


> 


= > 





[SPR SS e pee 


Z4eGUprpeeaneuansy eessspee 
@ & B BP BP op B LR we & & ow w& & & Be BP & B BP w& 


ge & & & & & & 
° Cuno aus 


2a pe 
aw 6 


© 


B gp Be eke ke eo we & eK 


= 





POAZ>UssoZzy» Or w 





eee ae 


9534 Aug.24,°03 | 
2 Aug.24°03 | 


110 Aug.14,’03 | 
127% Jan. 25, 


70)=— July 30,°03 
8334 Aug.31,’03 | 
102. Dec, 27,93 | 


114 July 7,°038| .... 
130% pe 24° "03 | _.... 
— Aug, 7, 03 | 18034 
140 Oct. 26,798 | oaee 
12634 Aug.21,’03 | 126% 
10834 Aug.t7,°03 | 
| 10216 Aug. 12. 03 | 1024 
109% June30,’03 

102. Feb. 2,°03 


1386/6 pee 4 * 
109 
1 


» 03 | 
01 


105144 J unei0, 03 


109% Nov. 16,’01 
14334 N ov.10,"02 
147% Junel8,’03 


9834 Aug.31,’°03 
10654 May 22,703 | 
105 Aug.25,’°03 

60 Aug.18,°03 
111 Feb. 28,°01 
100% July 22,°03 | 

91 July 17,’03 | 


99 
106% 
61 


Junel6,’0 
434 Aug.29, 08 | 115, 


13034 


12634 


10834 10834 


102% 


97% 
105 
60 


" 114% 

















55,000 
125,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

































; a pep, LAST SALE | AvGuST SALEs. 
NAME. Principal Amount. <> De aeniteny 
ue. | Price. Date. High. Low, ‘Total. 
— ‘ ne = | Se 
Erie Ist ext. g 4s aint andi 1947 2,482,000 M & N| 114 May 25, 03 | bie “a | aan 
° 2d casenied S. FBseces 1919 2,149,000 M & S| 113% May 2,’C 13 | » sase | eeeenaas 
. 3d extended zg. 4’s...1923 —_ M & S| i J ie 4 112° «112 7,000 
* 4th extended g. 5s... .1820 2,926, A &0O) yee ‘ oa. ecee | éenenese 
. 5th extended = 4’s....1928 709,500 J & D 101% June 26, 03 som 1 éteennde 
. Ist cons gold 7’s.......1920| 16,390,000 M& 8' 134 July 13.°03 ees porn 
” Ist cons. fund g.7’s....1920 3,699,500 M& 8.130 Aug. 7,°03| 1380 130 3,000 
Erie K.R. Ist mg prior bds.1996 t 34 000.000 ; poord 7 ger gh 9674 «96 184,000 
” TE oe l J} § May 15,’0: cece cose ) eoccesece 
“ Ist om. ae lien 2. 48.1996 34,325,000 ; ped 8 Aug.31,’03 |) 83 79% 494,000 
" EE : TE dibnnecudiebemiions ned ene | Swebibe 
" a ag col. trust g. 4’s.1951 32,000,000 'F & A} 90 Aug.27.’03)| 91 87 70,000 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s.....1916 2. 380, UwO0 1d & D/ 125% Junel7,03 | .... 2.0 | cee weee > 
Buffalo & § t Southwes stern g.6’s..1908 | | 1.500.000 | ; — kncnbabeaeidtder onas seus. ensue ‘ 
fa Cn aE  esiesane i?  (eereeseaese Ee eag Eenannen 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s..... 1982 12,000,00) M& N 117% Aug. 5,’03 18s 117% 10,000 
<4 Jefferson R. R. lst gtd g- 5s. i 2,800,000 |A & O 106 Aug. 5,02 mae tee | esocenes 
Lov Dock, cont, = £6  R , os it! 7,500,000 . & O| 184% June30,"03 | .... 6... | ce eee 
ist ata. currency 68. oi » 1,100,000 — DETTE. scan aces | escceoes 
in lak oone TENCY 6°S.......0+2- 1913 | ¢ 3,396,C00 ) J&d 118% Apr. 23,°02 | .... weoee | seeewees 
Greonw'd Lake gt 6 5's.1846' | 1.453.000 |/M&N/ 109 Oct. 27,'98 | 
" sid cihin indie edemannen. samen —— atin hielo EE Maiactakeinacince 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 3,500,000 |A & 0/110 Aug.28,°03;110 110 6,000 
N.Y., Sus.&W. “hee refdg. xz. 5's. = ey . . M 18% od 21.103 108 #108 1,000 
: i Ceknosesceeessns 3, itiié enn | aemeaiins 
" eS Sere 1940 2,546,000 \F& A| 99 Aug.11,°03| 99 99 2,000 
" beet se ao" 5’s 8. 5 bob cach + 2,000,000 4 M & N/ 108 May 1,03 ents «een | eceseme . 
istere eac i i sci tiiinciaenn D epee o9se | ooneenes 
| Wilkesb. & East. Ist gtd g. 5’s. .1942 3,000,000 |3 & D| 107% July 9°08) 2... cece cee eee 
Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s.1921 3,000,000 (3 & J} 121 JumeOB}) 2... ...e | cccceeee 
” lst General g 5’s..... +++ 1942 2,223,000 |A& 0/104 Jume22,°03 |) .... wee | cecceces 
” ns Y= ge : Ss. ._ ayo A& O = J une 102 sonews os 
” ul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s... . A& OO} 95 Sept.15,’ ocnnnens 
Evans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g » 6’s. ...1926 1,591,000 |3 & 3|115 May 28.202 speenete 
Florida Cen. & Penins. lst g 5's. ..1918 3,000,000 13 & 3} 100 Sept. 6°99) .... 2... | ceccees ‘ 
" _ — erat ex. g 5’s.. = ‘ a . . : 1hasg Hen spesaa] sess seen | consees , 
© eee Si esceescacee wil, eb. 26,’ ‘obs. ouae | eneanes P 
Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. 1st g 444's.1941 1.000.000 [3 & 3} 105 Mar.11.°98| .... ..0e | cecccees 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist 6’s. .1921 3,176,000 |...... 104 Aug.26,°03 | 104% 103 26,000 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 2,863,000 3 & J) 80 Aug.21,°03| 80 80 ,000 
Galveston HB. & H. of 1882 1st 5s..1913 2,000.0 |A & 0} 108 Apr. 20,0 ‘ine ween | evans 
ay Ala, ist -. a, iemaideniedl = yy Jas +g aus rahe: 10644 10614 10,000 
a. Car y. Ist gtd. g.5’s..192 360,000 3 & J uly 28,’ heey ee 
Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 | | 4.591.000 3 & J 102% Aug.28,°03 | 103 102% 27,000 
’ ee _ 1D BS ccwccccccccesece e000 scene | eeeseone 
ook. Val. My. let com. 436's...1000/ + 19 sarc00 J & 3| 104% Aug.27,03|/105 104 74,000 
Dh niteedtenninwedn peat oe eee vine weno | weeenens 
Co). eck*s Oral, Ist ext. g. 4’s.1848 1,401,000 |4 & 0/100 Jume20,"03) 1... 62.0 | cee eee 
eo Content, 5a g- ae 1951 | 1.500.000 | § J&I | tats Bey i he ieiaiialtaaabiel 
” FOMISUTCTCG,..ccccccces esses | we + J&I) LL ar. El seee eese | eeoseees 
’ Ist gold 374’8 ieeabweene 1951 | 9 SS Eee BP Mc TE ccce coco | ccccees . 
} * RR | 2,499,000 1438 J&3| 94 Mar. 28. i 6466 «deo | eeseenes 
, « Ist me or £500,000..1951 | 2.500.000 |M & S| 9246 July 13,06 | .... cece cee eee 
a Céline (|, “ener D co aseeses | cuee conn | canons je 
| «» total outstg....$13,950,000 | | 
” —. | ewe gold 4°s. 1952 t 15,000,000 A & O| = July we ied wiha' | ennanens 
" ih eh etki didi ‘A&O!}102 Oct. 4,70 at. eens | eoasmees 
. ont. 5g Aal,.N.O.2 32.1008 24.679.000 |M & N° 104 Aus. 11, ‘08 103% 10234 14,000 
7 ited titel eine ene M&N. May 20,’ née: “een | wootnees 
a pana: hen gg ., 1950 t 3,000,000 lz & D  1oere a RD. o | eeneeeus 
” ER J & D| May 24,°9$ ian ~enee | seonmadd 
" Louisville div.g. 314’s.1953 4 14,320,000 |7 &J| 99 Aug. 24°03 99 93 51,000 
a os agg geen pana ia pomyend & J! = ie ae jenn ome | aeaweeel 
" iddle div. reg. 5’ . ‘F&A! 9 ec. 21,% aes eer 
* St. Louis div, g.3’s....1951 | 4 939.000 |J & J| 8534 Aug.14,02 | 8534 8534 23,000 
: — seveenmnenads corer — | 3 + 7, . 5 oe 3. cone -eeon | eenenbes 
" ED t 6,321,000 IS & J 101%Sept. 10,°95 eet 
| ” po nem fe iv Istg 344’s,1951 it 2,090,000 J & J) ro — 1" A seanocee 
” EE 4 & J ec PE cose od00 | eveecece 
P bn . Ly Ist g. 4’s, 1951 | t 5,425,000 | FE & A’ | House ae zi. "03 aveeees e 
hpaeensesenseauen iF & A| Jan 7 16eeeeeu 
Belleville & Carodt ae 1923 ' 470,000 | & D! 124 ME ccce econ | socveee 
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NoTEe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


| Lasr SALE. AUGUST SALES. 








NAME. Principal | Int’st' 
| Paid. Price. Date. High. Lou. Total. 





Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. #’s, 1932 241.000 | M&S s' 105 Jan, 2% 22.19" 
Chic., St. L. &N. O. gold 5’s 1 16.555.000 | 'J p15) 125% Jan. 12, 03 
gold 5’s, registered... , — \J D 15 126% Nov. 18, *01 
. 349’s 1.352.000 | D 15) 1045g Apr. 11,02 
Satis Teil | tapemy 3 0 ek Sa 
ae iv. lst _% / J&D an. 28,’ 
» reg ap tered of ¢ 2,500,000 5 & pj) 121 Feb. 24,°99 
(St. Louis South, Ist gtd. g.4’s, 19381 538,000 | M&S 101 Mar. 3.702 | 
Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s...... 1935 1,824,000 | J&J 107% Mar. 28, 703 | 
0 OT 1935 Y33 107% Dec. 18. 01 | 
me gry ry 2 nist. =<é. <>. 4 ( isi — i: 08 | AL 
rnat t. N’n Ist. 6’s, go ug. 
me . 5” “ 1905 9644 A "22. 03 | 
7444 Feb. 20,’083 | 
108g Aug. 18, = 
Aug.25,’ 





' 


=e: 


2 


3d 
lowa Central Ist gold 5’s 1938 
refunding g. 4’s ...1951 


S 
2535 
tt 


Kansas C. & M. R. & B. Co. Ist | 
gtd g. 5 1929; | ‘ 
nineos City Southern Ist g.3’s. | 67144 Aug.31,°03 | 
* registered 6344 Oct. 16,19” | 
Lake Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s. | 116 =Aug.20,’03 | 
» 2d mtge. g. 5’s.. vod ae: | 110) =Aug.14,’03 | 
Northern Ohio Ist gtd g 5's. | 000 | lll Junez9,’03 | 
Lehigh Val. (Pa. -) coll. g. 5’s | 110 Feb. 3,702 | 
a regis 


Lehigh Val. = R. ist gtd g. 5’s. 1941 
Lehi n vec nal Co scab ag oe 
g oal Co. Ist gtd g. 5’s 633 | 

red 1933 if 10,280,000 | 

1945 | 


istere 
{ Elm. Cort. '& N. Biss Ist pfd 6’s 1914 
" g. gtd 5’s 








55 § 


Mar. 25, ‘0 | 


| 
13% Aug. mn 03 | | 1138/4 
OL Nov.2 
99144 Aug. 55°08 | 0994 
| 100% Junel2, 03 | a 


Long Island Ist cons. 5’s 
1 lst con, g. 4’s 
{ Long Island gen. m. 4’s 
. she Ist g. 44’s 
° g 


255222 
© 


i05i4 Mar. 3,03. 
112 Mar.10,02 
11244 Jan. 10.702 


112% Apr. 9, "02 | 


116 Aug.31,°03 | 116 
111 ane. 12, 0 | 111 
98 oes 


11214 | 

13386 July 24.°03 

1h; ‘Aaee, 10, 108 | 12444 12414 

108%4 Jun. 3 31, 03 | 223, 
4 Aug.31,°03 | 12234 1223; 

122% Aug.31.03; 

1163 Mar. 22.2 | 

125% Aur.12,’02 | 

75 June20, "02 | 


97% June23, cy 


107% June 2,102 | or 
86 Aug. 31, 03 86 


July 27, i n_-a 
Aug. 14. 03 | 110 
Dec. 5, | | (C= 
Mar. 23,02 
r. 19.01 eis 
10134 y eon 28,°03 | 102 
108% Dec. 17.°02 ei 


3 
re 


-f Y. Brkin & M. B.lstc. g 

N. Y. & Rock’y Beach my Be "1927 
Long Is]. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
{ Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 | 


[ Louis. & maee, gen. g. 6's, 


nified gold 4’s 
registered 

collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 | 
E., Hend. & N, 1st 6’s. .1919 | 
L. Cin.&Lex. gz. 4446’s,..1931 | 
N.O. & Mobileistg. 6’s..1930 | 
2d g. 6’s 1930 | 


ErPeeoeug& 
R Be & Be & wp & oo & 
nRnOnmM 


- 














o 


gg 
$228 


ze 


Smo 
o 
~2 
i 


& BP & gp & 


DRANNwawaAeozauwsze 


° 
- 


EA AEN BE Epo poet eA tl: 


RS Weeeeooeopoese 








- 


52 5 


o 


CO Ot 
dos 3 
BEE 


— 
S555 


lhe RSE g. 6's. 

St. Louis div. Istg. 6's. 1921 | 
2d g.3’s 1980 | 
H. B’ge Ist sk’ fd. g6’s.19%1 | 
Fs Oont. mw. 4°8...... 1987 | 


BE 
= 


ae 
BS 
= 223 





=F. = 8 @seseeeeees 


iT 


i 
poh 
ww 
% 
= 
—] 


RP S18 Be BPR RP BB BPM op BP 


= 
= 


" 
E 


PPE > SS TOG 


wpe 
 B gp gp & & 


32 


me &N. ma oo & mein 
st. 

| Sena’ Mee joint 4's. — 
registered 

N. Fla. & 8. 1st g. g.5’s, 1937 | 

Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6's, 1923 | 

S.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s "1936 | 
l So. & N. Ala. si’fd.g.68,1910 | 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 | 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 1990 | 

. registered 
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BOND SALES. 





4% 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace 


for the month. 


are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal 
Due. 
Metropolitan Elevated ist 6's. . .1808 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1934 
Mexican Central. 
. con. mtge. 4’S........6+5 1911 
> [st con. inc. 3’S.......... 1939 
* Sintec kannekeemma sn 1939 
“ equip. & collat. g.5’s....1917 
" 2d series g. 5°S........06- 191 


9 
col.trust g.444'slst se of 1907 
Mexican Internat’! Ist con g. 4’s,1977 


" |” 
Mexican Northern “ist “<< 1910 | | 

’ I ntacscsccoesoencces 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist 8.4 7’s.1927 

Iowa ext. Ist g. 7’s...... 909 

. Pacific ext. Ist g. Cs. 1921 

. Southw. ext. Ist g. 7’s...1910 

’ eS eee 1934 

Ist & refunding g. 4’s...1949 





Minneapolis & Pacific Ist m. 5’s..1936 
mped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., 8. 8. MM. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.192 
mped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn. »S- P "eS. S. M., lst c. g. 4’s.1938 
. stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Missouri, K. & T. Ist mtge g. 4’s.1990 
2d mtg@e. @. 4B... ccccce 1990 
” lst ext ons 58 ike dmase 1944 
St. Louis div. Ist refundg 4s.. 
ome gee Waco Ist gtd. g.5’s. .1940 
Mo. K.&T. of Tex Ist gtd.g . 5's. 1942 


| Sher.Shrevept & Solst atd &: h’s1943 
| Kan: City & Pacific Ist g. 4's... 1990 


Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. BG .1942 
Missouri, Pacific Ist con. g. 6’s...1920 
[ . 3d mortgage 7’s....... 1906 
. trusts gold 5’sstamp’d1917 

P EOS 

+ 1st collateral gold 5’s.1920 

. Pic acccostneeesens 


Cent. Branch Ry.Ist gtg. g. 4’s.1919 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5’s.1926 
{ Pacitic R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 

2d extended g. 5’s..... 1938 
St. - & I. g. con. R.R.&).gr. 5’s1931 








. stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 
a 

| Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 
Mob. & —— ppecne Som, g. 5’s...1945 
mH 


mal 
Mob. " Sacineditbees, City Istg.5’s.1946 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 


. Ist extension 6’s...... 1927 

" |S ee 1938 

. Montg’rydiv “4 5’s. 1947 

| St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s..... 1931 
[ . collateral g. 4’s........ 1330 
Nashville, Chat. & + a Ist 7’s...1913 
. 1st eS | eae 1928 


. lst g.6’s J aaper Branch,.1923 
* Ist 6’s McM. M.W. & Al1.1917 
* Ist 6’s T.& Pb 1917 


Nat.R.R.of ee ene. 41's 
. ot con, g. 4’s 











10,818,000 


nr ee ey 





Amount. 





; 
: 


2,544,000 


65,643,000 

20,511,000 | 

1.724.000 | . 
650 


3,362,000 | 
$3,621,000 | 
1,061,000 


1, O15, 
1,382, 
646 


5,000,000 
7,600,000 | 


Be 
== 
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a 
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FSSxnrs 

| S888: 
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== SESE= 
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950,000 | 


Par = 


.~ 


S64 Sep ome oa eee Pee eb em 
BP RP RP op BP RP RP RB on BR RR on oe Be me RRR oe Be Be he & 


| Int’st —__ 


Paid. 


2 
CREP eee ke 


we nASrPoo oo 


J & 


J & 


1 Pein 
ee 
— 


© 
eo) 


Zr 


~ 
- 


DaUNOOFraurrrPmnnZZ OrunZ 


a > Cay Cay Cat 


ne 


J 
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Last SALE. 


Price. Date. 











J | 


‘3 & 3 10836 Aug.31.’03 | 


eeeeeeereerereseeee | 


74 Aug.27,’03 
17% Aug.31,’°03 
10 Aug. 31. 03 


9344 Aug.21,’03 | 
9054 July 29,01 | 


105 May 2,19" 


143. Aug.25,’03 
11654 yen 24, 103 

"29, 03 
121 i. 21, 02 
112 Aug. 28 03 


91% Aug.28,03 | 
102 Mar. 26. 87 | 


103 Noy.11,’01 


8934 June18."91 | 
Apr. 3,°01 | 


98 


eeereeeeeeerteeeeee 


97 Aug.31,’03— 


78 Aug.31,’03 
a 1? 28,03 
106%4 4S Rept. 20), "02 


108% Aug.27,03 
5,708 | 
yo 28" 03 | 
Aug.31,"03 | 


(103 


Aug. 


July 14,°03 
May 1.01 
10136 Aug.10,°03 
112) Apr. 13,03 
lll Aug.29.°03 
lll Aug. 3,°08 


16,702 | 


Avev ST SALES. 


Hi Tigh. ‘Low. 


10836 108 | 


12- 
9816 


at 
102 


10234 
1 
118 


107% 
105 


10134 
111% 


85% Aug. 28, "03 & 


Aug. * 19” 
eb. 4,°03 
Apr. 2 502 


July 25,°02 


2214 Aug.28,°08 
12484 
9134 Aug. 19, 03 
114 Mar.30,’03 
93 Feb. 3.708 
9644 Nov.30,’01 


June24, 03 


10156 Aug.19,.°03 
77 = Aug.29,’03 
108% Aug.13,°94 


g Apr. 28,703 | 


1224 
9134 


101% 
17 


" 108% 


eee 


| 
be 


Total. 
7.000 


52,000 


| 1,617,000 


‘36 


92% | 


109 
97 


99 
105% 


118 
167 
104 


101% 


10134 

110° 

lll 
84146 


122 


9134 





4 
74% 


471,600 


109,900 


"7,000 
19,000 


eoere eevee 
eereeeee 
eeeeeevee 
eoeeeeee 


162,500 
130,000 
19,000 


111,000 
10,000 


eeeeeeee 


eeeeeoeven 
eeeener eee 
eeereeeee 
eseeeveee 


oeeeereee 
eoeereevee 


eeeeveveee 
oeeevreee 


45.900 
189,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal 
Due. 


N. Re Cont. & Hud. Ro} zg. mtg. 316s. 1997 
" registered 
) debenture 5’s. 

debenture 5’s. reg.. 
reg. deben. 5’s. _ 1889 - “1904 | 
debenture g. 4’s, 1890-1905 
ER 
deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s. 
registered 

Lake Shore col. g. 314s 


° gis 
Michigan Central col. g.3.\%s.. 


reg . 

Beech Cuesk Ist. gtd. 4’s.. 

" registered 

P ES — aa 

" registered 

” ext. ns gtd. g. 34’s.. 
Carthage& Adiron. Istgtd g. 4’s1981 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, t 

Ist s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 

" small bonds series B 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd gw. 5’s.1942 
monewk ~ Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 


ne. 5’s 1992 

N. Jeeuey Junc. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1956 
, reg. certificates 

N.Y.& Putnam|stcon.gtdg.4’s.19%% 

Nor. & Montreal] Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 

West Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s.2361 


registered 
Lake Shore con. 2d 7’s....... ..-1903 
, con. 2d registered.. 
, g a. 








Kal., AS & G. R. 1st gtd c. 5’s. . 19388 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s....1934 
Pitt McK’port & Y. om gtd 6's... 1932 
" 2d gtd 6’ oars 
McKspt & Bell. V. g 6’s. 
ne 6’s 





gQ. 3l6’s sec, by au mge. 
onJ.L.&S8 
Ist g . B’s aiden 1952 
Battle C. Sturgis Ist g. g. 3’s...1989 
N.Y.& Harlem Ist ahah Tse. .1900 
, 7’s registered.. .---1900 
N. i ¢ & Northern Ist g. Ag. +1927 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5's. 
tae g. bond currency 
Sowene & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 
W.& O. Ter. R.1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 
q t tica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 


N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis 1st g. 4’s...1987 
" registered 


N. Y.. N. Haven & Hartford. 
{ Housatonic R. con. g. ! 








+ New Haven and Derby con. — 
= Y.&! pod. England Ist 7’s. 


N.Y.,Ont.&W’n. ref’dingIstz. 4’s. 1992 | 
" registered $5,000 only. 


Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 | 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 | 


P) imp’ment and ext.6’s. ..19%4_ 
. New River Ist 6’s 


Amount. 





if 


t 19,336,000 


5,000,000 


12,000,000 
1,200,000 
2,081,000 

400,000 
375,000 


9 , 


19,425,000 


2,838,000 

575 000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 


16,937,000 


if VOl* 


eon GPP UNaommam eee Une eee 


ge & BP Be Bw ee 
qo 


Saag aarP eee eawdorrsetanta 





Int’st 
Paid. 


Re RP RP Be RP BP RP RP Be Be RP RP oe oe on Be 


SOOM aar rr rPAZS Oona r ue 


£ 
= 


Ge pp © BP ae Be ke ee 


>> HSU P hr PE EHZE “HO eZ4eneemaniTseppae 
ww nn 


RR BP RRP RP oP BP ee ee Re a «OR oR RP Be Be BP Ge oe BP BP Be 


oS wBAZrPoOoCoZzZzeZzn 


rPSZ KR BK MOE E 
eh ae © we Ree & 
Ora Zann wast ZZ 


LAST SALE. | 


AUGUST SALES. 





Price. Date. 








95144 Aug. 31, 703 | 
9444 Aug 4.708 | 
10154 J ~~ 29, U8 | 
10045 June2s, 03 | 
103% Apr. 30,01 | 
9934 June 1, 303 | 
99 Dec. 12, 112 | 
1005g Apr. =, 03 | 
Y9bo Nov. 8.702 
89 Aug. 31.°03 
8814 Aug.19,03 
8646 Aug.1u,’03 
91 Jan. 17,°03 
108% June 9,03 
06 Junel7, 98 


Apr. 3,02 


107% July 6,19 
110% Dec. 6. Wy 
1055 Oct. 10,%2 


109 aus 18,03 
107 Aug.26,’03 
101% yong 19,°03 
10172 Aug.10,°03 
July 31,°C3 
Jan. 6, 13 
Feb. 6,02 


Jan. 5,’0% 
Jan. 21,°03 


96 95 
954% 95 


109°” 107% 
107 106 
101% 101% 
101% 10134 


112 May 13,°03| .... 
123% Mar. 13,’03 |- 


127 Junelg9,02 
110 Dec. 7,’01 
106% Nov.26,19” 


10234 Mar. 13,19” 
10234 Apr. 6,19’ 
119% Dee. 3.°02 
117) July 20,°03 


10734 Feb. 2,03 
102% Aug.31,’03 
108. May 14,°03 
13134 Apr, 29,03 

115% Oct. 15,°94 
10644 May 14. 03 
105 May 12,03 
100 =Aug.27,°03 
101 May 15,’03 
114 Feb. 4,03 
130) «=Aug.20,°03 


128 Apr. 1,703 
132% Jan. 16, 08 





10234 101% 


High. Low. 





Total. 


732,000 
228,000 


100,000 
4,000 
3,000 











BOND SALES. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
C. 





N ortolk & West. Ry Ist con. g. 48.1996 
registered 

” SE A cncsncesoesonans 

" Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s.1941 

' C.C.& T. istg.t. g g 5’sl922 


eeeeeeeveee #88888 888 


. Sci’o Val & N.E.1st g.4’s,1989 | 


N.P.Ry prior Inry.&ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
" DOMMNOT ORs. ccc ccccccccesees 
| " gen. lien g. 3’S.......... 2047 
| " COMO OT Oe ccccccccccccccss 

St. Paul & Duluth div. g. 4’s...1996 


” PR tsncne aéacndans 
/St. Paul & N. Pacific gen g. 6’s.1923 
” registered certificates. . 





St. Paul 2 — | a 1931 
TRREEREEEE EEE é 

" oy viral 2 eee 1968 
Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 


Nor. Pacitic ‘Verm. Co. 1st g. 6’s..1983 


Obio River Railroad Ist 5’s....... 1936 

gen. mortg. g 6’s........ 1937 

Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s. ageooneaaay 

Panama lst sink fund g. 444’s ae 
” s. f. subsidy g 6’s........ 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
‘ Penn, er* - 416’s, Ist....00. || 
of 34% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 
gee. 3% col. tr.cts. serB 1941 
ust Co. ctfs. g.346’s.1916 
Chic., St. a & P. Ist c. 5’s. .1932 
" ER 
Cin., Leb. & N. Ist con. gtd.g.4’s.1942 
Clev.&P. gen.gtd.g.4)4’s Ser. A. ro 
42 


” I id died ened 

" » int. reduc. 3% p.c. 
" Series C 3s.......... 1948 
” Series D 3bes.......... 5 


E. “Pitts. gen. gtd. g. 3168 Ser. > ae 


1 Newp. & Cin. Bge Co. gtdg. 4’s..1945 
7 ( Pitts.,C. C. & St. L. con. g 4164's, 








" EEE ined ceannmnend 940 

e S0eries B gtd.......... 1942 

” Series C gtd.......... 942 

” Series D gtd. 4’s......1945 

" Series E gtd. g 34s... .1949 

eee Ft. _— & C. Fist 7 *g. .1912 

), ere 1912 

3d i's anita deemed ihtatiitiail 912 

| Tol Walhonding Vy. &O.\st gtd. bds 

4lé’s series A.......... 1931 

" 414 sseries B.......... 1933 

| " Oe BS Disc ccccoscs 1942 

Penn. RR. Co. Ist RI Est. g 4’s ae 
(con, sterling gold 6 per cent... 190! 

| con. currency, 6’s claes ae 

con. gold 5 per cent ............ 1919 

| " Th ‘adcegseensoiens 

con. gold OS aa 1943 

en year conv. 34's 1912 

{ Allegh. Valley gen gtd. g. tg 

| Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 344’s. .1943 

| ig & Mar. Ist gtd g. 4%’s..... 1935 

Del.R. RR.& BgeCo Istgtdg.4’s,1936 





G.R. & Ind, Ex. Ist gtd. g 4%’s 1941 
Daa? 4 sewmows Istg.4’s.1936 











Can Co. g 4’s...1944 

heb & Pekin _ Ist 6’s....1921 
. 2d m = i ieehieatiicnabindsediianith 1921 | 
Pere Marquet 
f Flint & Pere , g. 6’s. .1920 
j ” Ist con. gold 5’s. . 1939 


” Port Huron d Ist g 5’s. 1929 | 
| Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.1st gtd.g.4’s.1931 | 
Pine Creek Railwav 6's 1922 | 
Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s.1922 | 
13 


Amount. 
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t 
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t 7 


_—\o 


36,210,500 
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5, 000. 000 
100,392,5 


s,00,00 | 


9,215, 
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Int’st LAST SALE. | 
Paid. Price. Date. 
A&O;! 9% Aug.31,’03 | 
A&O;| 9 <Aug.20,'03 
SS em 
J&D;| 89% Aug.31,’03 
J &3| Wi July 101 
J& N' 9744 Aug.25,’03 
QJ fe Aug.31,°03 
Q@ 3 | 100% Aug.19,°03 
QF | 705% Aug.31,’03 
QF | 70% Mar. 9.03 
iS & D| 101 Junel6,’02 
1 ae BP) sccceesssecceneans 
F & A 121 Aug.25,’03 
QF (182 July 38° 98 | 
F & A} 1124 July 21, 03 | 
A&O 110 Oct. 6,702 | 
J &D) 96% Mar. 3,’05 
QMCH 94% Feb. 19.’01 
JS& J 11) Aug. 5.°03 
J& D 114% May 4,’02 
A & 0} 108% July 9,02 
J& D 102% Aug. 28. 03 
AkO | 102 Apr. 21,’03 
M&N) (102 Apr. 14. 02 
J& 1 10734 July 1,03 
3 & 3/106 Mar. 26,03 
M&S 96% Dec. 11. 02 
F&A\ 9% Mar.19,°03 
M&N| 9 July 16. U3 
A& O| 122% Feb. 9,°03 
A&o/}110 May 3,92 
a Bo Ol «se6+eeneseenens 
J & J} 108% Aug.21,’63 
eS arr 
iM&N | PPTTTTTITTT TTT 
F&A | te seees teens 
at & J 102 Nov. 7,19’ 
BD BB ccocccaencoseoece 
J & " PTTTTTTTT TT TTT 
A& o| 110% June 3,’03 
A& O| 11034 Junels,’03 
M & N| 116% Feb. 14, 01 
M & N| 10644 Nov.19,’02 
F&A!) % Jen. 13. 03 
J& J 12756 Oct. 21,02 
3&3/'128 Jan. 26, 03 
A & 0} 120 Mar. 16,03 
ID niga niinininaiiid nit 
J & od | eee eeeeeeveeeeene 
BE G&S Bi cccccccoces 
M & N| 102% Aug. 18, 03 
J & | ee 
ENE snceacdtsacdansces | 
2 eer 
QM | secsesesesesecere | 
M&N) 106 -Aug.28,’03 | 
M&N! 9534 Aug.29,’03 | 
M& 8/110 Aug.28,19° | 
EE 7 RSS a ee | 
M&N_ 11234 Mar. 7,19’ | 
eee 
J & J) 109% Aug.31,’03 
Py? eer, | 
‘M&S 117 May 119° 
| QF | 124% Apr. 18,708 | 
M & “ 9 Junel6, 03 | | 
A&oO,/116 July 29,703 | 
M&N/107 Aug.11,°03 | 
A & O| 10634 Aug.26,’03 | 
F & A| rTTTT TTT TT TTT 
J &D! 7 Nov.17,°93 
A& O| 107% Oct. 26,°93 | 


AUGUST SALES. 








High Low. | Total. 
9716 96 | 508,000 
93° 93 | 1,000 
8914 8834 113,000 
9716 97° | °° 9,000 
100% 9944! 960,500 
100% 99%! 15,000 
71% Tbs! 315,000 
121°° «121 =| 5000 
1° 111 | 1,000 
Hom Reemiy Ipasicnenn 
104 101%) 25,000 
10814 108% 10,000 
10214 100 ——-2,000 
16°" 106" | "TT aeo 
9% 93%) 725,500 

soon | aeenenen 

10934 10914) 1,000 
07°" 107 =| «1.000 

14,000 


107% oe 


eevee | #88 ee eee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—-The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


AUGUST SALES. 





| | LasT SALE. | 


Amount. | Pai at | 





NAME. Principal | 
Due. Date.| High. Low. Total. 


| Price. 


478,000 | | 





120 Oct. 11, 01 | 
112% Dec. 13. 93 | 
117% July 7,°03 | 
8734 Jan. 12,19” 
98 Aug. 1,703 | 
100144 Feb. 13,°03 
120% Dec. 8,°02 


94% Aug.31,°03 | 9544 
9644 July 2,703) .... 
91% Aug.25,’03) 92 


Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6's 1922 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g.5’s, 1940 
" SE Gs Bc ccccecccce 1943 
Pitteburs & a nt Ist 1 “ae 1917 | 
, cttis 

Pittsburg, Y & Ash. Ist cons. 5’s, 1927 | 


Reading Co. gen. g. 4’S........... 1997 | t 
{ « ssaiahened inchimecneatesenun 
J Jersey Cent. col. g.4’s. .1957 | + 
registered ar 4 
| Atlantic City Ist con. gtd. g.4’s oy 
Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 4’s.. 939 | | 
, mge & col.tr.g.4’s ser A. 1949 | 
, Utah Cen. Ist gtd. g. 4’s M17 | | 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s..1940 | 
’ guaranteed............... | 


| 
Rutland RR Ist con. 
Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n. Ry. Sst gtd “—4 tees | 














i ace” 
eR oe | 
Ae oom 


Re eB 
se Z 


I " 
1,065,000 


15,200,000 
12,200,000 


94% Aug.11, 03 - $iKg 
- July 1%, “Sl ees 
3,02” | 
110% rou, 25,03 | 
75 Aug. 3. 02 | 
9444 Nov.15,’02 | | 


aOosoad 





g. 46s 941 | 

Rutland Canadian 1st gtd.g.4’s. 1949 | 
Sait Lake City Ist g. sink fu’d 6's, a | | ‘ 
St. Jo. & Gr, Isl. Ist 2. 2.342 3,500,000 


800,000 


pitiecmmiatinntininiicrabe tue boddnee i 


-piiiitue a cole ee 


in Giant Okeke Se 


1947 
St. L. = Aaiesenes +k Ry. Ist g.5’s. 1996 | 
1996 | 


St. Louis & San F. 


2d g. 6 


2d g. 6's, Class C 


| 


2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 | 


H. 
St. L& m9 PF. R. R. con. g.4’s. 1996 | 


| 
ee 
| 
i 


an, Cy Ft. 


S. W.«liv. g.5’s. 


refunding e. ein 
registered. 
s.&MemR Scenatts 31928 | 


1947 | 


...1951 | 


an.Cy Ft. S &MRy refggtd g4s.1936 | | 


St. Louis S. 
2d &. My  — Bd. ctfs.. 





Eus 


” 
’ 
, 
> 
, 
. 

ster 
. 
” 





registered 


W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 
x 89 


St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1909 

» = ae 
lst con. 6’s, registered. . 
Ist c. 6's, red’d to g.40’s. 


. 1933 | 


) 
’ 
' 


Ist cons. 6’s 1 to #.-494'8... 9 


Dakota ext’n g. ti’s 


-- 1910 | 


Mont. ext’n Ist w. 4’s.. 1937 | 
‘ 


registered 


roR’y Minn, Istd.istg.5’s 


registered 


Minn, N. div. Istg.4’s..1940 4 


registered 


Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s. 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. gtd. 


Ist 6’s, er: 
— : , s. 5’s 


registered 


Willmar & Sioux Falls Ist g. 5’s, 1938 1 


San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s. 1942 | 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist's. f. g..5’s ye 


Sav. seneten 6 We. Ist c. g. 6's. 


st g.i 
St. ‘Sinn’ Sdiv. Ist g. 4’s 1984 | 


Alabama Midland Ist gtd. 2. 5s.1928 | 
Brunsw. & West.lst gtd.g.4’s 1938 | 
' Sil.S.0¢c.& G.R.R.& ig. etd. conte: 1918 | 
Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s. 


Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s 1926 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 


. 1950 | § 
TT q 


col. trust refdg g. 5’s..1911 


400,000 


998,000 1 


829,000 
3,681,000 
53,803,000 
1,558,000 

829,000 


52,717,000 
13,736,000 
14,099,000 


20,000,000 
3,272,500 
2,054,000 

339,000 


7,369,000 


13,344,000 * 


19,533,000 
5,568,000 
10,185,000 
4,700,900 
5,000,000 
2,150,090 
6,000,000 
4.000.000 


3,625,000 * 


4,940,000 
3,872,009 


1,107,000 
2,775,000 


10454 Aug.18,°¢3 | 
104% Aug.18,’03 | 


121 Aug.20,°03 | 121 


109%) Aug.31,'43 | 
92 Aug.20,°03 | 
June 5,°02 | 
Aug.31,"C3 | 


June 8,703 | 
Aug.31,°03 


72% Aug.31,°03 
69 Aug.31,.’03 


= 


| 11344 Feb. 24,’03 | 

127% July 29.703 | 
140 M-«y 14,’02 | 
(107 Aug. 6,°03 | 
(1154 Apr. 15,701 | 
110% July 30,703 | 
(101 = Aug.29,°03 | 
106 Muay 6,701 | 
(104 Aug.15,’03 | 


eooce eo szanano 


'128 Apr. 4,19” | 
1384 Mar. 16,°03 | 
‘115 Apr. 24. 97 | 

111% Aug. D5, 03 | 


| 111 Aug.15,’01 | 
11834 Dec. 11,’01 | 


128 Oct. 28,°02 | 
(112 Mar.17,°99 | 
9544 Nov.30.701 | 
Apr. 20.°03 | 

87 Aug.22.°01 
9514 May 13, 03 | 
78 Auy.31.°03 : 


rely, Aug.27,°08 | 
111% May 7,’03 | 
| Mosie Feb. 17,°08 


10434 1045¢ | 


104% 104% 
121 
109% 


83 


80 


9434 Aug.31,°03 | 95 


101% 10046 


16,000 
4,000 
5,000 
9.000 
5,000 


55.000 
266,000 
137,000 


23,000 


“15,000 








BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest paices and total sales 
for the month. 
NoTEe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


BOND SALES. 
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| [nt?st | 


NAME, Princvpal | 

Due. | Amount. | paid. 
| | 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist5’s, gold, 1924 | 500,000 J & J 
Southern Pacific Co. 

» 2-5 year col. trustg. 440’s.1905 15,000,000 J & D 
» gi 4’s Central Pac. coll. .1949 ( 9. e348 599 J & D 
registered atic 5 are JI&D 
Austin & Northw’ n ai, — *® 7 1,920,000 13 & J 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g.4’s. tes F&A 
” age Ig Be as eae \ 60,017,000 F&A 
" mtge. gtd. g. 94's. . .108 t sonenean |S & D 
registered ........ ( 18,069,500 J&D 
Gal. ‘Harrisb'gh &S. A. Ist 26's. 1910 4,756,000 F&A 
UF, eer 1905 1,000,000 J & D 
Mex. & P. div Ist 2 5’s.1931 13,418,000 M& N 
Gila Val. G. © N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 1,514,000 M&N 
Houst. E. & W. Tex. Ist g. 5’s..1938 50100 M&N 
lst gtd. g. 5’s 1933 2,199,000 M&N 
Houst. & T.C. 1st ¢'5’s int. gid. 1937 2826, 000 J & J 
” con. g 6’sint. gtd... . 1912 2.911.000 A&O 
" ee. g4’sint. wtd......1921 4.287.000 A & O 
| &Nwn.div.l1st.g. 6's.1930 1,105,000 M&N 
{ Morgan’ sLa& Tex. Ist g 6’s. ee | 1,494, 000 J & J 
Widens soneeanes 1918 5,000,000 A&O 
N. Y. Tex. as gtd. ist g4’s. .1912 1.465.000 A & O 
Nth’n Ry of Cal. Ist gtd. 4 6’s.1907 3,964,000 J& JI 
" Mi. cexscodeeooases 4,751,000 A &O 
Oreg. & Cal. [st gtd. @ 5’s........ 1927 19.031. C00 JT& I 
San Ant. Aran baselst gia P oe | 18,900,000 J & J 
south’n ruc. of Aris. lst 6’s. 9 | 6.00000 JT& I 
: fs. ... .@  _ gnane “7910 | 4.000. 000 J& I 
, of Cal. ist g 6's om A.1905 ') A&O 
” 3.1905 99 192.500 A&O 
, ‘ 7 C.& "1906 | f | 2 & 0 
© EX F190 | A &0O 
" — ewer A &O 
" Ist oon. gtd. g 5’s...19387| 6,809,000 M&N 
" stamped........ 1905-1937 | 20, 420, 000 ...... 
So. Pacific Coast Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1937 | 5.500, 000 J&I 
" of N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s.1911 4.180.000 J&I 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist7’s...... 905 | 862,000 F&A 
” Sabine div. Ist g 6’s...1912 | 2,575,000 M&S 
( ” Se esadavcesecea 1943 1,620,000 J & J 
Southern Railway Ist con. g 5’s.1994 | me J&J 
- c sropistered. C Cone bs iba { 35,372 000 F&I 
Mob. 1io collat. trust g. 4’s.19% , M&S 
" - eee et sig lig Sa iobl fy 1,855,000 sg s 
* Memph.div.l|stg. "8.1996 |) «40 JI&J 
” Si poy ae ee ¢ 5,183,000 5 eg 3 
» St. Louis div. Ist g, 4’s...1951 | } or J&JI 
" registered......... _¢ 11,250,000 JI&JI 
Alabama Central, Ist 6’s....... 1918; 1,000,000 J & J 
Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4’s. .1948 | 3,925,000 J & JI 
Atlantic & Yadkin, Ist gtd g 4s. 1949 | 1, 500,000 A &O 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s..... 1916 | 2-000, 00 T&T 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div.g.5’s 1930, 3.106.000 J & J 
* con. nag? sper sencevons on 12,770,000 M&N 
” reorg. lien g 4’s ) ‘'M&S&S 
i idsC«*dsC RRR ¢ 4,500,000 M&S 
Ga. Pacific Ry. Ist g 5-6’s.. m4 5,660,000 J& J 
: Knoxville & Ohio, Ist g 6’s. ....1925 | 2,000,000 | & I 
Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s....1915 | 5,597,000 |3 & J 
| " equip. sink. f’'d g 5’s, 1909 818,000 M&S 
__# deb. 5’s stamped...... 1927| 3,368,000 A& O 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s.1948 | 315, M&N 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 5,250,000 M&S 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6's. .1906 | ) 00.000 M&S 
sma Deagereeeeccccesess sans , ’ M&S 
” ser. Titinhesewsoews M&S 
” ee a sanueustadsande aie 1,900,000 M&S 
. ke 916 M&S 
* ag Oe KGemibnamiiniee ices t 1,100,000 M&S 
. ser. _ M&S 
. ong YT sania naan ras t 950,000 M&S 
# ae 926 wep M&S 
. smal} SAL t 1,775,000 | vn & s 
| i, SRR 1931 1,310,000 |M&s 

Virginia Midland gen. 5°s...... 1936 


” gen.5’s. gtd. stamped. 1926 


Price. 


LAST SALE. 





Date. 


AUGUST SALES. 









High. Low. Total. 





102 


9734 Aug 
8 Aug, 
9 <Apr. 
105% Feb 

Ve Aug. 
9914 Mar. 5,°93 
844g Aug.31,°03 
11014 Feb. 27,703 
105 Feb. 
109% Jan. 30, 

109% Feb. 24,°05 
105 May ys 3 

102% Dee. 
l Aug. 
111 Mar. 
92 May 7 
127% Feb. 27. 
22 Se pt.15,’02 


130 Nov.19.702 


102. July 30.°038 
118) Jan. 4.°01 
105% Nov. 7,’01 
78 Aug.31,°U3 
44 Apr. 9,°03 
111% Apr. 6,703 
10314 July 20, 03 


20,°08 


.31,°03 
31,°03 
10,°02 
b. 25,°03 
28°03 


Jan. 


11934 Feb. v0), 03 
119 Mar. 17, "03 
110 May 15.03 
108 Aug.18,’03 
1834 June26,’03 
198 May 20,02 
111% Oct. 30,0 

101 Apr. 25.’03 


118% Aug.31,’03 
1114 Aug. 7,°03 
93 Aug.24,’03 


Mar. 25,01 
Dec. "= 02 
Sept.10, 2 
116% ow 29, 03 
116 Aug.28,°03 
114. Jan. 26,°03 
122 Mar. 30.°03 
120) July 3,°08 
115% Aug.26,°03 
101% July 20,19” 
10914 July 22,°03 
92 Sept. 9,’02 
103 
112% Jan. 6,03 


109 Aug.14,°03 
113% ior 14,°03 





Aug.28,°03 | 


Dee. 18.02. 


105,000 
213,000 







9734 96 
8614 84 


98 96. 


8414 


ase | *paaeass 
get | gems 


ree eeee 


168 oe 10614 cooesaae 


333.000 
10,000 
20,000 


a 


13% 
1114 
93 


111% 
11114 
90% 
% 94 
Heo ae | beaux 
vigig. rian | “aie 
a es eee 
109° 1088 


it ae ale ae 


ta TOO AA ie HEN TR ig Ta SA a RS a igo vie 


4 
4 
i 
| 
: 
t 
i 
i 


Raye 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. 


Amount. 





| W. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s 1924 | 


| W. Nor. C. lst con. g 6’s........1914 


Spokane Falls & North.|st g.6’s..1939 | 


Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.440’s.1943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 444’s. a 
” Ist con, g. 5’s.....1894-1944 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtd g. 5’s.1930 
Tex. & Pacitic, East div. ~~ 6 8, 19095 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th t 
, lst gold 5’s 
" 2d gold income, 5’s. 


. 2000 
Div.B.L. Ist g.5’s. ame | 


La. 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s. 
M. g 5’s West. div.. 


, Ist | 
" gen. & 


g. 5’s 

. Kanaw & M. Ist g.2. 4's, 1990 | 

Toledo Peoria & W. Ist g 4’s....1917 | 
Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 314's.1925 

j 


“ registered 

" oe | years g. 4’s 

" regi 
Toronto, Hamilton&Buff eS. 1946 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1925 


_ Pacific ao & id AI gz 4s.. “1947 


# 
, Ist lien con. g. 4’s. 
" registered 


Soar. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 
" Ist con, g. 5’s.1 


registered. 





Wubash R.R. Co., ist gold 5’s....1939 


series B 


Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 
Des Moines div.1st g.4s.1939 
Omaha div. Ist g. B68... 1941 
Tol. &Chic.div.1stg.4’s.1941 
| St.L.,K.C.& N.St. Chas. B.1st6’s1908 
Western N.Y. & ae. Ist g. 5’s. .1937 
" gen g. 9 
,  * ae 1943 
West Va.Cent’] & Pitts.1st g. 6’s.1911 
ear & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 
, Wheeling div. Ist g. 5’s.1928 
. exten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1930 
Wheel. & L. E. RR. lst con. g. 4°s..1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g@. 48.1949 





STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


rookiye Rapid Transit g. 5’s...1945 

Atl. av. Bkn .imp. g.5’s,1934 
" City R. R. Ist c. 5’s 1916.1941 
| " Qu. pw S See. con, a, am 


g.5’s 

{ " Union Elev. ist. @. 4-5s.1950 

i" stamped guaranteed 
Kings Co. Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 

" stamped guaranteed 
| Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.1951 

City & Sub. R’y, Balt. 1st g. 5’s...1922 

Conn. Ry.& Lightg lst&rfg. g4lé’s, 1951 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 
§ Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 
1 Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6’s.1911 
DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry. Istcon.g.5’s.1905 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s. . 1916 
Louisville Railw’y Co. ist c. £. B's , 1930 


Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6’s, 1913 | 


, 
— 
-_ 
» 
~ 
ee ee 


Oreg. R. R. & Nay.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 | 


, fesistered een 


£. | 
Virgi nia & ees Ist gtd. 5’s. 2003 


. 2d mortgage gold 57s. ..1939 | 
deben. mtg series A.. i | 


39 | 
first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 | 
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2,255,000 
16,(:00,000 
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LAST SALE. 


AUGUST SALES. 





Price. Date. 


High. Low. 





| 1154 Aug.27,’03 


CHOMROKERUUPAZUUaPrPrurowzyzaauec 


(103 Aug.29,703 
110 Jan. 20,°99 
108 Aug.31.°03 


| 98% Aug.31,°03 
| — July 15, M+ 


93 Feb. 20,°03 | 
115% Mar. 6,’03 
117 July 25, 19° | 
104% Sept. 2°72 | 
107% July 21,°C3 | 
li2ig Aug. 5.08 | 
115 June3,’03 | 
102 May 29,19" | 
114% Aug.31,’03 | 
81 June25, 03 
108% Aug. 20, 08 | 
oo July 23,°03 
10 Aug.28,°03 
11234 Mar. 2: 03 
90% July 17 "03 
88 Aug. 22° 03 
8514 July 2 2 03 





Apr. 29,03 
108 July 28,03 
99% Auyg.31,’03 
99% Aug. 8.03 


97% Auyg.29,’03 
120 ~ Aug.26,°03 
110% Aug.24,'03 
9034 Aug.31,03 


115 Noy.24,’01 
114% Apr. 19,’02 
101 Aug.31,’03 
11434 Aug.31,’03 
105 Aug.31,’03 
101% Apr. 28,°03 
6034 Aug.31,’02 
10414 Dec. 11,°02 
LOT) = July 23,°03 
97 May 12,02 
84 June23,’03 
98 Mar.17,’02 
109% Mar. 13,703 


96% July 2,°03 
40 Mar. 21,01 
108 July 31°03 
112% July 30,°03 
113. Sept. 9,°02 
110 Mar. 6,°03 
91 Aug.30,°03 
8934 Aug.28,’03 





100 Aug.18,’03 





Aug.27 


113% 12% 


115 
109 
6 oie 


100 
95 


120 


113 
108% 
88 


703% 


“ue 3 1% 
120 


110% 10934 
90% 8734 


101 


100 


115% 114 


105 


108% 


6254 52 


115% 114 


|e 120, OL0 
2,000 


5, 439. 000) 


45,00 

21,000 

10,000 
866,000 


52,000 
156,000 
15,000 


88,000 
164,000 


11,000 
10,000 


13,000 
129, COU 
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BON D QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 











LAST SALE. 





AUGUST SALES. 

















NAME, a Amount. a 
: * Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 
Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g.5’s.1997 12,500,000 F& A Ll2ke Aug.19,’03 11374 111% 12,000 
»  yrefunding 4’s.......... 2002 12,780,000 A&O 89 Aug.11,’08 89 5,000 
wag O° uve. Ist con. g.5’s, 1943 | 7 ¢xn og) J & D 112% Aug.18,°U3 113% 112% 12,000 
RAD . SOD) eee ee. Be | cece ccee | ces cece 

Columb, & 9th ae Ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 | M& § 117% July 24,’03 ae Sikiese es 
" iss cand dnaeodeans if 3,000,000 M&S) cccceee eee: ar OE FPO 

| keaaveds fae Gertutasdets. iii = 000,000 M& § Mis SONS) onc. ccs | nccccee. 

Ss 0° Ee eEEE t aaa. SY Re rr Re eae 
Third Ave. R.R. Ist c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 1 9% qup ggy J & J OF Aug.31,03 9434 98 147,000 
FOPIStOTEd. .....cccccccccce t — Ee tea Meee a Demers 
 Pird Ave. R’y N.Y. Ist g5’s... 1937 5,000,000 s&s 115 Aug.26,03 115 115 6,000 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic. Istg.4’s.1938 | 10,000,000 | F & A! 9944 Mar.27,038 0... wk cee ee eee 
" RT RCE . ee IN nia ne teaeealienaend a i aa Oe aller lace 
Mil.Elec.R. &Light con. 30yr.g.5's.192 6,500,000 |r & A} 106 Oct. 27,°00 1... cece | cccccces 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M.) Ist | | 

Se ET RE RE RNA 4,050,000 |\3 & 3/110 Junez6,"0l 2... 1... | wee ee eee 
St.Jos.Ry.Lig’t, Heat&P.istg.5’s. 1937 S50 .000 | MO) 0.0.2 _-ccccccces iad. wend | Seeeeene 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 -480,000 | 3&515| 10944 Apr.14,°08 6... ween | fee eee 

" Ws HEE OO sccccesecese 1,138,000 | 5 & 2| 112 NOvV.28,°00 0... cece | cccccee- 
Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5’s "1945 4,387,000 |A & 0} 108% Dec. 14,°99 —g..g oe | cece eee 
United Railways of St. L.1st g. 4°s.1934 28,292,000 3 & J| 843g Jume25,03 ....  .... | ccc eee 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s...1927 | 20,000,000 A& O|} 79% Aug.31/03 79% 75 603.000 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist eur. Bs. 1928 | 1 OE IDE cescacccesecsens ai ikea aa 

” 40 years con. g. 5’s......1936 | 6,031,000 'mMa&n'99 Dew. 28,°O7 1... 2.0 | cccccess 

MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s.1948, 12,000,000 M&S 104% Aug.29,°03  1015< 103% 37,000 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 5,452,000 M&N 10034 June 4 ee a ee 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN.Y.1stc.2.5’s.1948 6.500,000 F& A 73 Mar. 26.203 hey BN AL 
Chic. Junc, & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s. 1915 10,000,000 as - “> | eae ere 
Der. Mac.& Ma, ld.gt.3)4’s sem.an.1911 2-71, 0100 A&O T7934 Aug.31.03 84 79% "129, 000 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4’s....1952 SE IED cconcasnseonnans eGkie aac.” + mieabies 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 1,440,000 |M&N 102 Jan.19,°94 .... 6... loc c ccs 
Madison Sq. Garden Ist g.5’s ... 1916 1,250,000 'M&n 102 July 8°97 .... ©... Coe 
Manh, Beh H. & L, lim. gen. g. 4’s.1940 1,300,000 M&N 50 Feb.21%02 (1... (000 Ui 
Newport News Shipbuildog ©! 200,000 |s& 3, % May MM nn. 
N. Y. Dock Co, 50 Aggy Ist g.4’s...1951 | | a. F&A 90% Aug. 7,°03 90% 90% 10,000 
re - 11,580,000 —, 7 ~ 

” EE a RTE RS { TT RR CRIT Tea rag Mee Se 
St. a Yards Ist g. 446’81930 RUNES) ccccseecenedesee | «css dues | aenkaces 
St. Louis Term!. Cupples Station. 

& Property Co. 1st @ 446°s 520.1917 t GEM coccccicndidivns | ence acca | dncedode 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s..1923 478,000 3&3 104 July25,038 |... . 6. Lee. 
oa Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s....1906 4,975,000 mM& S 118% Dec.18,19 .... ..... ........ 

Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate Ist g col tr. one. P 

[ Series D 4346'S ...ccccccccess 901-1916 ES OORT aT Te |e ae 

SS SE 190-1917 is i 

i eee 1908-1918 i eb 

. 2. aor 1903-1918 1,000,000 |F&A 100 Mar.15,19 |)... ow. kcccwcce 
S ©  Tiiceusesdnscceud 1903-1918 TT TES a, ae 

” iF eee 1904 -1919 NE EB 

° J 4’s CeCe ereeeeeees 1904-1919 1,000,000 M & DP) Stemeeebeseeeees! cade cdtina 1 Kdaemasa 

_- = $ =e 1905-1920 RE SOP OA! occwncecscceeesen 

iii tiaeeeiednbink | akinmaies PORE bbnmebewseddnbebes | knee aaa | oaedeaan 

INDUSTRIAL AND MFG. BONDS. 

Am, BicycleCo.sink.fund deb.5’s. 1919 * F J ele SS. SA | eee eee 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 414’s....1915 2°919,000 snainns 93% Aug.14,’"03 937% 993% 5,000 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ists. f. 6’s...1919 8,375,000 M&S 8334 Aug.27,°03 86 83 71,000 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s....1915 00,000 M&S 8% Julyl0,03) .... .... wee eee 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll.trust 4°s.1919 6,000,060 J & J 7 June 4,’03 Ea PR 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g.6’s.1942 1,000,000 3&3, 105 Jan.10,19; |... |... LL... 
Consol. Tobacco Co. 59 year g. 4’s.1951_ | 157,378,200 F & A 5744 Auw.31,°03 58 5134 «6,784,000 

" ee teeta cniaiietie { me F&A, 51% Aug. 5°03 51% 51% 100,000 
Dis. Secur. Cor. con. Ist g. 5’s....1927 13,379,000 A& O 59% Aug.28,’03 621446 459 383,000 
Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g 5's. 191k 3,580,000 3&I\100 Mar.20,08 | .... cn fccceece 
[illinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s. ..1910 1,400,000 J& J 99 Jan. 17,99 ak inna 

, non. conv. deb. 5’s...... 1910 7,000,000 A&o 100 May 2,02, .... .. Saha 
Internat’] PaperCo. Ist con.g 6’s.1918 9,400,000 F & A) 1846 Aug. 5,°03 | 10816 108% 1,000 
Knick’r’ ser [ceCo. (Chic) 1st g5's . L925 2,000,000 A&oO 93 Feb.24.08 ... |.” : 
Lack. Steel Co., Ist con. g. 4's. ...1923 4,202,000 A&O 534 a 21.703 9614 95 4,000 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g6’s...1920. 2.924000 s& 3 95 Mar. 2.03. |. 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5’s..1925 4,137,000 3 & J 69 Aug.31,’03 | 70 69 36,000 
Standard Rope &Twinelst g. e's .1946 2'740,000' F & A 46 July30,03! .... .... ....!.. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total aales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 


NAME. 


standard Rope& Twine inc.g. 5s,. 1946 
United Fruit Co., con. 5’s........ 1911 
U.S. Env. Co, ist sk. fd. g.6’s...1918 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fd deb. .1915 
1. S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s..1931 
1.8. Shipbldg.ist & fd ¢.5 "sSer. A.1932 


" collat. and mge., 5’s. .19382 | 


U.S.Steel Corp. col, tr. 2d gs. 5°s 1963 
" " reg. 1963 


BONDS OF COAL AND LRON COs. 


Colo. C’) & I’n Devel.Co. gtd g.5’s.1909 
” Coupons off 
Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s 
Col, Fuel & Lron Co. oe. ae g 5's. 1943 
" conv. deb. G. 5°S......00- 1911 
" registered 
Continental Coal Ists. Ss gtd. 5’s. .1952 
(grand Riv. Coal & Coke Ist g. 6's, 1919 
Jem. & Cleart. Coul & Ir.1ist g. 5’s1!26 
g.58 1926 
Kan. & Hoc. Coal&Coke fst g.5’s 1951 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f.5s,1928 
Roch & Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 
Sun. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..1951 
| " Tenn. div. Ist g. 6’s......1917 
" Birmingh. div. istcon. 6’S1917 
| Cahaba Coal M. Co... istgtd.g.6’s19.2 
| De Bardeleben C&ICo. gtd. B. 6’ 51910 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke, Ist g. 5’s... 1949 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. Ist “58 .1919 


GAS & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5s. 1947 
’klyn Union GasCo. Istcong. 5 8.1945 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s......... 1947 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s......1932 
Detroit City Gas Co. is ceeees 1923 
Detroit Gas Co. Ist con.g.5’s.....1918 
Equitabie Gas Light Co. of N.Y. 
Ist son, g. 5’s. 1982 
Gas. & Elec.of Bergen C O, c. g. 5s. 1949 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 34's sailed es 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. lstg.5’s 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s....15 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist ¢5 g. 1922 
Kings e — L.& Power g. 5’s. .1937 
yo rechase money 6’s....1997 
? Edison EL. Til. Bkin Ist con.g.4’s.1939 
Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist 2. 5’s.1919 
” i i a 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’s. .1927 
Newark Cons, Gas, con, g. 5’s....1$ 948 
N.Y.GasEL. H&PColstcol tr g5 ’s .1948 
{ « registered 
j purchase mny col tr g 4’s.1949 
Edison El. Illu. Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 
Ist con. g. 5° 1995 
N.Y. &Qus. Elec. Le. & P.1st.c.2.5's1930 
N.Y.& RichmondGasCo. iste. 5’s.1921 
Paterson& Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 
Peop’ s Gas & C.Co. C, Ist g. g 6’s. as 
” fF eS eee 1% 
: * faa 1943 
, refunding g.5’s........ 1947 
” refuding rewistere4.. 
i Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. 5’s,1937 
| Con, Gas Co.Chic, Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 
| Eq.Gas&Fuel, Chie. istetd.g. 6’s 1905 
MutualFuelGasCo. Istgtd. ¢.5’s.1947 
" registered.. 
Syracuse Lighting Co. Ist g2.5’s..1951 
Trenton Gas & Electric Ist g. 5’s.1949 
Utiea Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f’d g.5’s.1950 
Westchester Lighting Co. g. 5’s.1950 


Principal 
Due. 





Amount. 


LAST SAL LE. 


Price. Date. 








7,500,000 
3.794.000 
3,797,000 


14,500,000 
10,000,000 


5,355,000 | 
¢ 14,068,000 | 


2,750,000 | 
949,000 | 


1 - l ‘7 ”) 


3,000,000 
1,193,000 
3,650,000 
92. 000 
2.729.500 
6. 953,000 
836, 000 


1,150,000 | 


14,493,000 
5.900.000 
1,215,000 
5.603.000 

381,000 


3,500,000 
1,146,000 
2,049,400) 
1,225,000 
9,189,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 
5,010,000 
4,275,000 
10,000,000 


6,000,000 
5,274,000 


15,000,000 
20,389,000 


4,312,000 
2,156,000 
2,272,000 
i 000, ‘000 

317,000 
2100, G00 


2,500,000 
4,900,000 


5,380,000 





ek Ha ye 
& BP B R BP Be BP BP Bp > Bp BP 
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PrPeZPSe Se Beep zee 
& & & Be B&R er & > oe om op & 
HUHOOArProD rPaaoZwe 
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2) 
fy 


CTA2RAZPUnPoooz 
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BP RP BP B on on Bp & Be a Bp BP oe & & & ow 


TTT TTT TELL 


ZuDunm 


at Oy to Sy 
& BP op & 


108% Aug.27,°03 
79) =Aug,12,°03 
251% July 21,03 
91 Jan. 15,03 
7944 Aug.31,°03 
19% Aug.31,’03 


Nov. 2,19" 


112) Apr. 30,°03 
9946 Aug.31,’°03 
78% Aug.31,°03 


1 June’3,’02 
105% Oct. 10,°98 
80 May 4,97 
1095 Oct. oA. 19” 
106%4 Feb. 27,°02 


a1 July 31,°03 
10: June29,03 
109 July 14.°08 
Feb. 10,19” 
Aug.14,’03 
July 27.703 
Jan. 15,19" 


Aug.19,’03 
June24,’03 
104% Jan. 28,'98 
95 Aug.20,°03 
105 June 2,°03 


102% Feb. 19.°03 
67 Oct. 2,°01 
8544 Aug.25,’03 

10734 Dec. 17,19” 

105% Aug.31,’03 


11834 Aug. 14,°03 
9314 May 29,°03 


104 =Aug.29,°03 
| 97% Nov. 1,°9% 


95 July 31,02 


| 10334 Aug.29,’U3 


8934 Aug.31,°03 
1% =July 30,°03 
114 Aug.12,’03 
108. June 4,°03 
10234 Apr. 30,°03 


100 Aug.25,’03 

99 Aug.s!,°U3 
117 Aug.18,°03 
1054 Apr. 12,03 


19434 Aug. .% 03 
5 June 3,°03 
Junel7.’03 

Feb. 16, 03 





AUGUST SALES. 


High. Low, | Total. 


5 4 
110 
79 


8034 
80% 


99 10.000 


552,000 


8514 
10534 
11834 
10414 
10374 10344 


9014 
14. 114. 





68,600 





BOND SALES. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BON DS—Continued. 





| } 5) é Ss ° J J S me 
NAME. Principal | 4 mount. ar - ; Last ALE. | Aveusr Sai 
ann DO | Price. Date. _ High Low. Total. 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 
BONDS. 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.1929 28,000,000 32 & 3} 96% Apr. 29,703) 2... 0 cee ee ee eee 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2897. 10,828.00) @ & 4 DC CE. gcse ooce | conesese 
» wegistered........++0-++...06. ait Q & J| 1MNSE Oct. BID | 2... cece . cecccee. 
Total amount of lien, $20, 000, 000. | ; » soe, | 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. esids's. pee 3,906,000 3 & 5| 108 Oct. 7,°RB) 2... cece | cocccce 
Metrop. Tel & Tel. IstVkf'dg.5’s.1918 | 4 M&N Tov. 7.02 | 
» vegistered............ sees {2,000,000 arg | Ld et Ue | neee  neee tere eeee 
N. Y.&N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s.......1920 1,261,000 M&N| 105354 J 03 | ‘pcan. | eiiiaeiin 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s. ..1938 8,504,000 J & J| 105 = 19 *03 | 105.105 1.000 
» fundg & realestate g. He's. 1950 16, 000, 000 M&N\ 103 Aug.26,°03/103 102 25,00 
} Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. “* .1911 1, O57. ‘(000 M&N 107% June22,"03 males: abe Maisie 
Northwestern Telegraph 7’s. . .1904 1,250,000 J & 3| 104 May SEL css cace | eoceeses 


UNITED STATES, 





NAME Principal 
Due. 





United States con. 2’s registered.. 1930 ) 
" CON. 2’S COUPON.........6.- , 


” con. 2’s reg. small bonds. . 1930 | 
" con. 2’s coupon small bds.1930 } 
” 3’s registered........... 1908 18) | 
" Pe Gn cccccsccecces 1908-18 | | 
*  3’ssmall bonds reg.....1908-18 | 
. 3’s small bonds coupon.1908-18 } 
” $B FOMMGOTOG . cc ccccccccces 1907 1 
" a 1907 § 
” OS TOMMGOTOG . oc ccccccccces 1925 | 
” inn ten eganeda 1925 | 
" 5’S Si ccnseeneneon 1904 | 
| RTT 1904 \ 
District of Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 
” Ps i edensesaccadsnees 
r PS nceeeesdeedeesaseneens | 
STATE SECURITIES. 
Alabama Class A then ieacdamen 1906 
” RPE 
” Class BS ESP RTECS: 1906 
” ETT 1906 
" currency funding 4’s....... 1920 
District ot Columbia. See U.S. Gov. 
Louisiana PE ae 1914 
” small bonds.......... 
Missour! fdg. bonds due......... 1894-1895 
North Carolina con. 4’s............... 1910 
” = Oaths abana dint eiieiieiniteene 
‘TEE 1919 
South —, ee 1933 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s........ 19:3 | 
" tntecdednonseneetene 
" SR ERE 
Virginia fund debt 2-3’s of ........... 1991 
” EERE Sa 
” 6’s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 
" * Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. 
” of deposit. Issue of 1871..... 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
Frankfort-on the-Main, Germany, 
bond loan 3146's seriesl...... 190 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.. 
wo rubles are equal to one dollar. 


a aaah tn 1908 
U.S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 
1899 sinking fund REESE TEE 


Regular delivery in denominations of | 
and £200 


t 


a 





| *Tnt?st | 
Amount, | Paid. | 
Q J 
515,411,050 7 2 : 
ll o3 
i 
84,789,800 5 QF 
‘ls a380 
~~ ‘ \ e 
176,434,800 j J AJ&O 
any | QF 
118,489,900) | QF 
19,385,050 } > $e 
} F&A 
~ 14,224,100 F&A 
) F&A 
6,259,000 J& I 
"575,000 | 3 & J 
962.000 J & J 
954.000 J& SI 
10,752,800 5 & J 
97,000 J& I 
/  « ~~ OF J & J 
{ 3,397, 300 | J & J 
2,720, 000 | A&O 
4,392,500 J& JI 
6,681,000 J&dI 
6,079.00 J & J 
362,200 | J & J 
/ J&J 
c 18,046 336 | Ted 
3,974,966 |.cceceee 
8,716,565 |..cccees 
) 14,776,000 | 
|! (Marks.) | M&S 
2,3190,060,000 | QM™o 
(Rubles.) 
. 3.000.000 M&N 
} 
| ne ee QI 


seoeeee | 


highest and lowest prices and total sales 
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STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECU RITIES. 


Aucust SALES, 














YEAR 1903. 
High. lan. High. Low. Total. 
| 10674 106 =: 1067 106% ~—S 10,006 
DEEN. osas waso |.  decees 
10814 10634 10634 10634 "1,000 
109” W6le 104 106% 1,000 
ise 1 106% 16614 106% "B00 
112 1 110 10g 4,500 
MEL ccs coon | seeees 
137% 186 | 1... | OS 
10146 101% 101% 101% | 13,000 
10384 10155 101g 10134 14,000 
ree seer 
9% «94 «94% 94% 7,000 
12 BU seen. wate sisini 
SO ee 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. [Sept., 1903. ] 


BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Brown.— Rk. E. Brown, Cashier of the Citizens’ Bank, Van Buren, Ark., died August 12. 


Conrow.—James Conrow, formerly Vice-President of the Astor Place Bank, New York 
city, died August 26 at Greenwich, Conn. Mr. Conrow was born in New York, February 28, 
1836. Early in life he engaged in hat manufacturing, afterwards becoming interested in 
banking. He became President of the Empire State Bank, and later Vice-President of the 
Astor Place Bank. He continued in that position until the Astor Place Bank was consoli- 
dated with the Corn Exchange Bank. 

George.—Samuel George, President of the Wellsburg (West Va.) Banking and Trust Co., 
died August 6, aged seventy-six years. He was a member of tke State Senate and was inter- 
ested in many large business undertakings. 

McCamant.—Joel B. McCamant, one of the organizers of the First National Bank, South 
Bethlehem, Pa., died August 8, in his eightieth year. 

Miller.—John D. Miller, Vice-President of the Rutland County National Bank, Rutland, 
Vt., died July 27. He was born in Wallingford, Vt., in 1855. 

Mr. Miller was prominently identified with many business and financial institutions in 
the part of the-State in which he resided. He had for many years been a director and Vice- 
President of the Rutland County National Bank, and was a director of the Proctor Trust 
Company at Proctor, a trustee of the Marble Savings Kank, of Rutland, and was interested 
in several other enterprises in that vicinity, and also had large interests in the West. 

O’Connor.—John H. O’Connor, former President of the State National Bank, New Or- 
leans, and for many years one of the leading business men of that city, died recently in Can- 
ada, where he had gone in search of health. 

Prickett.—Col. Francis A. Prickett, one of the best-known citizens of Southern Illinois, 
ex-mayor of Carbondale, and formerly secretary of the board of trustees of the Southern 
Iilinois State Normal University, colonel on the staff of Gov. Joseph W. Fifer, and President 
of the First National Bank, of Carbondale, died August 31. 

Col. Prickett was born in West Virginia, October 27, 1842, but spent the most of his life at 
Carbondale. He wasa thirty-third degree Mason, and for years figured prominently in the 
politics of his section. 

Prindle.—Lewis E. Prindle, who was connected with banking at Kansas City, Mo., for 
many years, died August 8. Mr. Prindle was born in Michigan in 1831. He located in Kan- 
sas City in 1865, where he practiced law for some time. In 1868 he accepted a position with 
the old First National Bank. After remaining with that bank for several years he became 
Cashier of the Armour Bros. Banking Company. In 1875 he becatne Cashier of the Midland 
National Bank, which was recently consolidated with the National Bank of Commerce. 
When the two banks consolidated Mr. Prindle remained with the bank and took charge of 
the liquidations and assets of the Midland Bank. He held this position at the time of his 
death. 

Scott.— Aaron B. Scott died August 4 at Utica, N. Y., aged ninety-one years. Mr. Scott 
was for a number of years Cashier of the National Hudson River Bank, Hudson, N. Y. 

Shields.—john W. Shields, who for the past twenty-one years was Cashier of the First 
National Bank. Roanoke, Va., and one of the well-known banking men of the State, died 
August 23, aged fifty-four years, 

Smith.—John H. Smith, who founded the First National Bank, San Bernardino, Cal., died 
August 9 aged sixty-eight years. He wasa native of West Virginia, but in 1880 he went to 
California, establishing banks at Santa Ana, Pomona and San Bernardino. He organized the 
First National Bank, of San Bernardino, in 1887 and was for several years its President. 

Sutcliffe.—Dr. John E. Sutcliffe died July 23 at Louisville, Ky., aged eighty-three years. 
He was one of the incorporators of the Louisville Banking Co., now the Louisville National 
Banking Co., and was at the time of his death Vice-President. 

Wilson.—Hudson Wilson, President of the Citizens’ National Bank, Faribault, Minn., 
died July 26. He was born in Ohio, and in 1857 located in Faribault, where he opened a pri- 
vate bank. In 1871 the Citizens’ National Bank was organized, Mr. Wilson becoming Presi- 
dent, and continuing to hold the position until his death. He was one of the oldest bankers 
in point of continuous service in the State, and was widely known and respected. 





